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LESS THAN THE DUST 


CHAPTER I 


““CoWwARD — coward,’’ I said to myself. Every 
throb of the train repeated it. ‘‘Coward .. . cow- 
ard . .. coward’’—on, on, all through the night 
it beatin my brain, as I sat with burning eyes that 
would not close, looking at my three companions, 
disposed in different uncomfortable, semi-slum- 
_brous attitudes in the threecornersof the P.L.M.ex- 

press, but seeing only the face of Adam Carruthers 
as I had last seen it at his wedding and as I was to 
see it again, unless some unthinkable accident oc- 
curred, no later than lunch-time of the day coldly 
breaking over the flat French fields. Even in July 
it was chill at that hour and my fellow travellers 
hugged themselves closely in their dust cloaks 
and glanced with no friendly eye at the inch of 
open window to which I had reduced myself in 
deference to their loudly spoken complaints. My 
own cheeks were hot; my head was fevered. I 
could not sit still in any one position for more 
than a moment. Already the hours that I had sat 
in my corner seemed interminable, so often had 
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I traversed and retraversed the same thoughts. I 
dreaded and yet longed for the end of my journey. 
Every fibre of me shook with anticipated pain — 
and even while I cursed my own cowardice and 
knew that it had brought its own punishment, as 
cowardice, the stupidest of the vices, always does, 
I shrank in renewed fear from the thought of again 
going through the atrocious agony I had suffered 
during the whole course of Adam’s engagement to 
my sister. Pain it must be to see him again, and 
yet, even while my very flesh quivered in anticipa- 
tion and the throbbing engine beat the old ‘‘cow- 
ard”’ in my ears, something else deep-buried within 
me sang a mad, incoherent chant of joy. At least 
I should see him. 

I had intended to occupy my mind during my 
journey with the grim problem of my future. 
Mother had left me enough to live upon: that is, 
enough to keep me from starvation; but I must 
decide how and where to earn butter for my bread 
and get new clothes when the hideous mourning I 
was equipped with should have worn out. I tried 
to think of this; but it was quite impossible. I 
could think of nothing but my fear; feel nothing 
but my fear, shot through as it was with sudden 
fitful gleams of joy. 

The chill breezes of the Channel; the bright sun 
shining upon English fields; the sound, after three 
years of miscellaneous French, German, and Ital- 
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ian, of authentic English voices, did not shake me 
from my consuming preoccupation. Only, as the 
time drew to an end, fear predominated over joy, 
and no cries of ‘‘coward’’ helped me to master it. 
The interminable time from Dover to Charing 
Cross seemed gone in an instant; the taxi which 
conveyed me to Eaton Place flew like the wind; I 
was on my sister’s doorstep before I could collect 
myself at all. 

It was a positive relief to hear the butler, as 
sympathetic as he could be without apologising 
for his mistress, say that Mrs. Carruthers was 
very sorry to be out; she would be back to lunch 
at 1.30. 

Dusty black looked horribly out of place in that 
exquisitely fresh white hall, filled with the relent- 
less sunshine of July; and I felt sure that Pansy 
would not appreciate, even after an eighteen 
months’ separation, an apparition so hot, dirty, 
and dishevelled as I felt that I presented. When I 
came down into the drawing-room again, a bath 
and garments that were at least fresh, though de- 
pressingly ugly, made me feel more prepared for 
the ordeal than I had felt half an hour before. 
The clock pointed to a quarter to one: so I had still 
time to collect myself. 

Once inside the room, Pansy was vividly before 
me. It struck me instantly as strange that she had 
been so little in my mind during the night; her 
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personality always dominated mine so completely 
when wewere together. Now, as I wandered up and 
down the room, taking it all in, I felt her influence 
again. She had been married three years; but I 
had never seen her house, partly owing to my own 
contemptible cowardice, partly to the causes, at 
first necessary economy and then wretched ill- 
health, which had compelled my mother to live 
altogether out of England. 

Pansy had moulded the uncompromising Lon- 
don drawing-room, with its inevitable small dim 
anteroom and three tall straight windows, into 
something absolutely expressive of herself. My 
first impression was of roses. Their intoxicating 
perfume filled the room, refreshing the air which, 
in spite of the awnings drawn beyond the open 
windows, was hot and oppressive. There were 
roses everywhere; in great round bowls on all the 
tables, pink and red and white, delicious to smell 
and to plunge the hot face into; in the window a 
tall flowering tree; on the mantelpiece a crimson 
rambler climbing round the oval Italian mirror 
that hung alone on the wide white wall. Walls, 
ceiling, and long straight curtains were dead 
opaque white: on the floor was white matting with 
a few glowing dark rugs. There were only two 
pictures, Pansy’s own portrait and the little 
Whistler etching I had given her; no knick- 
knacks; no vases. On the other hand, books were 
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everywhere, on all the tables, along the top of the 
heaped, untidy bureau, in piles on several of the 
chairs. Asa girl Pansy had always collected, and 
at intervals destroyed her collections. She always 
wanted her room to be empty, and was always fill- 
ingit up. The bare mantelpiece looked to me as if 
it had just been swept by her destroying hand; 
and I guessed the books on the chairs to be on 
their way to the same doom. I picked some of 
them up. What did Pansy want with the Report 
of the Poor-Law Commission or a great blue-book 
on the Reform of the Divorce Law? Mingled with 
novels, reviews, and modern verse were ugly little 
tracts, some Fabian, some women’s suffrage. 

As I turned them over I remembered what 
mother had said, the last time Pansy came to see 
us. She had been much distressed, poor mother, to 
find Pansy always turn the talk from her husband 
and her new London house to social problems, and 
particularly to the Vote. Mother herself believed 
in the suffrage of course; but what she had said 
was: ;‘‘I’m afraid Pansy’s not very happy — she 
would never be interested in causes if she were — 
it’s not natural for her . . .’’ and she had worried 
over it all a great deal before she died, I know. I 
thought that it was simply a case of one generation 
not understanding another; mother was strangely 
simple in many of her ideas; and now, as I picked 
up one of the tracts and found that it was uncut at 
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the third page, I smiled to myself, and thought 
after all she need not have been grieved. I sat 
down on a sofa where a faint breeze reached me 
and found myself gazing up at the magnificent full- 
length portrait of my sister, smiling her own irre- 
sistible smile, that the great Charles Major had 
painted for Adam. It dominated not only the big 
empty wall, but the whole room, with its lovely 
colour and superb vitality. Major had caught 
that, Pansy’s characteristic note, with consum- 
mate art. As I sat looking up at the radiant face 
and listening vaguely to the sounds in the street 
below, rich fashionable London going about its 
business and its pleasure, there came back to me, 
with the keen pain any backward look to that 
time brought, the recollection of how it had all 
begun. The very beginning, indeed, was the jour- 
ney home from Haslemere one Monday morning, 
not four years ago, when the then impecunious 
young member of the Stock Exchange, who had 
been our fellow guest and who proposed to Pansy 
shortly afterwards, had talked to us of Adam Car- 
ruthers, the most brilliant figure in the great un- 
known world of the City. Pansy had at first 
sniffed at the notion of greatness in such a sphere: 
then, for she always knew such things, though 
how I[ could never guess, she adduced other names, 
to me equally unfamiliar. Young Jenkinson had 
waved them aside. ‘‘Those men have quite good 
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business heads, I know,” he said, ‘‘but Car- 
ruthers —’’ He paused, as if words more grandil- 
oquent than he could command were necessary 
here. “Carruthers will be Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer before he’s fifty. Oh, I know he’s not in the 
House yet, but you wait — he’s only been in the 
City a few years — meant to have gone to the bar 
— he'd have been a magnificent lawyer — but old 
Dacre, his stepfather, died and there was a widow 
and an oaf of a younger brother who couldn’t 
spend a farthing less than they’d been used to — 
so Carruthers just went into Moorgate Street and 
I don’t suppose they know to this day he’s given 
up anything. You wait and see. Old Carruthers, 
too, left a heap of debts and an infamous reputa- 
tion — but his son’s put all that straight.” 

After that, in the odd way such things happen, 
everyone we met asked us if we knew Mr. Car- 
ruthers, of whom we had never heard before: and 
not more than a month later we met him at a din- 
ner party in Oxford, where we lived then. 

I remember quite well that the moment I saw 
him I believed all that Mr. Jenkinson had said of 
him. He produced that sort of effect on one. He 
took Pansy in to dinner and came and talked to 
her afterwards; when she brushed her hair in my 
room that evening, as she always did, she talked 
of nothing but what he had said and what he had 
made her feel — I had a great deal of that to listen 
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to in the next few weeks, but I always found it 
thrilling. He was not much over thirty and had 
never been happy; always working, working, with 
no time to make friends or fall in love. Pansy, of 
course, was exquisitely, irresistibly sorry for him; 
that, with her boundless admiration, filled the cup 
for both. He was the great man she had always 
been waiting for; and she was going to make him 
amazingly happy. As my eyes still rested on 
Pansy’s portrait, there came between me and her 
smiling face, with its look of confident, expectant 
happiness that Charles Major had caught so 
inimitably, Adam’s stern and concentrated vis- 
age, with the curious, crooked smile which it wore 
for other people. It was not that smile that I saw 
upon it now, but the look that I had only once 
seen, and then almost with a sense of sacrilege, 
the strange, transfigured gleam that had lit it up 
as he said, ‘‘I, Adam, take thee, Hertha Irene!”’ I 
felt again the contraction of the heart I had felt 
then and, suffocated with a pain greater than [had 
realised in all my fear, I sprang involuntarily to 
my feet. Everything around me was making it 
worse; if it was going to be like this I had miscal- 
culated my strength; this was more than I could 
bear; I must go. 
Without thinking how I could explain or excuse 
myself, I moved quickly towards the door. 
Too late! I heard the handle turn before I had 
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got further than the grand piano. There I had 
presence of mind enough to busy myself — seem- 
ingly — with some music, for before I looked up I 
knew that it was not the butler who had come in, 
but Adam. I had often read of people going 
through years in a moment; less than a moment 
passed before I raised my eyes, but it felt endless. 
Strangely, it was the sheer physical agony of it 
that saved me. The absolute necessity of over- 
coming the sickening sensations that invaded my 
body shut out any possibility of thought, any 
realisation of what was happening in my mind. I 
clutched hold of the sharp edge of the music rack 
so hard that the little supports cut into my fingers 
till they bled; otherwise, I really think I should 
have fainted. For an instant everything in the 
room seemed to swim blurred before my eyes. 
The piano rose up, black and huge as if to over- 
whelm me, and I felt myself falling, falling, while 
everything else in the room vanished. Then across 
the blackness, cleaving it asunder, came Adam’s 
voice: 

“Why, Delia!”’ 

The darkness disappeared. He came quickly up 
to me; his hands were on my shoulders; he was 
looking down into my face. Suddenly he bent and 
kissed me. 

At that my nerves utterly gave way. I burst 
into idiotic, uncontrollable weeping. Tears gushed 
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from my eyes, and helpless sobs shook me. I 
turned away and tried to hide my face. 

‘My poor child.” I heard his voice, very gentle, 
and as if from a long distance. ‘‘All this has 
been too much for you; you should not have gone 
through it all alone. You should have sent for 
Pansy.’ He stood by the sofa looking down at me 
helplessly enough. “‘Haven’t youseen Pansy yet? 
Hasn’t she come in?” 

I shook my head, but the mention of her name 
suggested that I must present a singularly ridicu- 
lous object. I managed to murmur a few inco- 
herent words. Adam laid a hand very gently on 
my shoulder. 

‘Poor child,” he said again. 

I knew that he was puzzled as to what to do; 
vaguely sorry for me, as he would have been for an 
unhappy child. His mind was essentially simple 
in such matters; tears would go quite naturally 
with a black dress, and he would be most tenderly 
sorry for anyone in such a case. It was nothing 
personal to me. 

‘‘Six months is a short time, after all,’’ he said, 
‘fif one cares much, indeed, time hardly helps: 

““*°Tis said with sorrow time can cope, 
But this I feel can ne’er be true, 


For with the death-blow to my hope 
My memory immortal grew.’ ”’ 


He spoke more to himself than to me. 
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I was deeply touched; but could not leave it at 
that. I shook my head. 

‘The horrible part of it,’”’ I said, ‘‘is that I don’t 
care—” 

Adam’s grave face became a shade graver; 
glancing for a moment at him, I caught a sudden 
strong impression of how much older he had grown 
in three years. Already his hair, thickly sprinkled 
with grey, was retreating from his forehead; there 
were deep lines round his eyes; and the dry pallor 
of his face made the eyes themselves more start- 
lingly blue than ever. 

“Tt had gone on so dreadfully long — for 
months she had been steadily getting less and less 
like herself — that was why I wanted Pansy not 
to come; the shock, for her, would have been so 
great — and really she had been so far away from 
me and from herself so long, that when the end 
came I could not feel anything except a dreadful 
kind of relief. . . .”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘‘You were worn out,” he said. ‘‘ You should 
have let Pansy come.”’ 

Into the question of Pansy’s coming I was not 
prepared to enter. 

‘‘Not to feel was the worst of all,’’ I said, look- 
ing away. | 

He accepted the remark with an ‘“‘Oh”’; but I 
felt his grave, questioning look, and knew that he 
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either did not understand or disagreed. I went on, 
why I don’t know. 

“‘T had rather feel — care — no matter how it 
hurt me, than not feel.”’ 

He looked at me. 

‘‘Sometimes one had rather not feel, I fancy,”’ 
he said. ‘‘You would admit, surely, that there is 
such a thing as useless feeling . . . Pansy is very 
late: we had better go down to lunch.” 

I had hardly reached the bottom of the stairs, 
however, when I heard a motor stop at the door; 
in another moment I was in my sister’s arms, a 
shower of parcels, large and small, falling around 
me. Pansy did not say anything, but she held me 
close, and I saw in her eyes the glint of tears. At 
any rate, she was glad to see me: I felt how I had 
wronged her in my thoughts by doubting it; and 
clung close to her. 

Adam ’s voice broke the silence: reminding us 
that lunch waited, and he was due at the House of 
Commons by three. 

“Right!” cried Pansy, pulling off her long white 
gloves and sweeping her veil clear of her immense 
black lace hat. ‘‘It’s disgusting of me to be late”’ 
—she slipped her arm into mine as she led me 
into the dining-room; ‘‘but I know Delia forgives 
me. Oh! isn’t it hot?’’ Stooping as she passed she 
plunged her face into the bowl of roses that stood 
in the centre of the table: then picking out a 
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lovely red one, fastened it in the front of my 
dress. 

“‘T wish you’d get Charles Major to paint her, 
Adam, — just like that,’’ she said. 

Adam hardly glanced at me: the suggestion evi- 
dently did not interest him. All he said was: 

“Major is in America.”’ 

It was characteristic of Pansy that she had said 
nothing of why she had been out when I arrived, 
and asked me nothing about my journey. She had 
always had an extreme contempt for what she 
called “‘padding”’ in social intercourse; and espe- 
cially for padding relating to things over and done 
with. As a young girl she had completely mas- 
tered one item at least of the great Frenchman’s 
code: she had learned never to apologise. She 
could have presented bread and cheese as though it 
were a banquet, and her serene charm would have 
made it appear one. She always talked exclusively 
_of what interested her at the moment; but since 
she had the precious faculty of being herself 
keenly interested in it, she never bored one. 

‘In America?’’ she cried now. ‘‘ What does that 
matter? Montreal is only next door; we can fol- 
low him. . . . He will be delighted with Delia — 
she will be a new type for him — especially 
there!”’ 

I was lost; and Adam looked a little surprised. 

Pansy nodded gaily. 
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‘‘Oh, yes! I’m coming. You’re coming, too, 
Delia — to Montreal. Adam has to go — he is to 
preach Free-Trade to the multitude, who, appar- 
ently, are less tired of hearing about it than we are 
here — and you and I will look up Tony.” 

‘‘T doubt whether you will find Montreal very 
amusing,’ said Adam dryly. ‘‘I am afraid I am 
going to work simply.” 

Pansy shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh! I don’t expect to see anything of you,” 
she replied, without looking at him. ‘‘But that’s 
just the same here . . . if I relied on you at this 
date to amuse me! . . . Let’s go upstairs.”’ 

Adam lay back in a low chair, very long and 
thin and tired-looking: his eyes half closed and his 
legs crossed in an awkward and uncomfortable- 
looking knot; against the deep pink of the cushion 
his tenacious profile looked as though it had been 
cut out of ivory, in its economy of line and entire 
absence of colour. 

Pansy meantime was moving about the room 
with the inimitable, erect grace that made most 
people describe her as a beautiful woman, al- 
though she had not a single good feature in her 
face, picking off withered rose-leaves here, shaking 
up a cushion there. In front of the oval mirror 
over the mantelpiece she paused to adjust her 
enormous hat. 

‘Seriously, you know,”’ she said, staring at her 
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reflected face and removing an invisible speck of 
dust from the end of her impertinent little nose, 
‘“Tony’s been out for three years or more, and no- 
body knows what he’s doing. . . . I’m sure you 
don’t, Adam. Mrs. Dacre remembers him about 
once every six months”. . . Pansy made an ex- 
pressive grimace into the glass — ‘‘and’comes and 
worries me about him; weeps and says she’s going 
to Canada, but in the end she goes to Cannes!”’ 

‘‘What do you imagine you could do?”’ 

Adam’s tone was not encouraging; but at least 
she had extracted a remark, which had not 
seemed likely; he had said nothing since we came 
upstairs. 

Pansy did not at once reply. She came over and 
sat by me on the sofa, and took up her neglected 
coffee cup. 

‘Bother — I have let my coffee go cold! What 
nasty coffee we do have, to be sure; it always 
tastes like coffee essence warmed up from break- 
fast. . . . Do? I don’t know — but I feel some- 
thing ought to be done about him. There must be 
some good in him, you know. He once proposed to 
me,’’ she added, thoughtfully contemplating her 
coffee cup. ‘‘How funny that would have been. 
Didn’t he throw up his berth on the ranch be- 
cause one of the hired men wore the same collar 
for three weeks? That was delightful of him, I 
think.”’ 
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Adam got up. 

‘Tony is not a person to sentimentalise over,’’ 
he said. 

‘“‘Does he acknowledge his remittance?”’ cried 
Pansy. 

“‘Sometimes.. . 

““You’ve been awfully good to him— I 
know —”’ 

‘“‘T must be off’? — Adam glanced at his watch. 
*“‘T’m dining with Rossiter at Wimbledon.” He 
glanced at his wife, but made no movement in her 
direction. ‘‘There’s a lot of important things to 
talk about; I may be very late.’’ The door closed 
behind him. 

Pansy laughed — not very mirthfully. 

‘You'd think it was an insult to Adam to sug- 
gest he’d ever behaved particularly well,’’ she said; 
“it’s inhuman, the standard he sets . . . one un- 
derstands why his foolish mother prefers the absent 
Tony, whose standard seems to have been dis- 
tinctly easy .. . Adam’s made no end of sacrifices 
for her, but I think she feels he does it all because 
it’s right and not because it’s her — and that’s a 
poisonous feeling.’’ Her face had darkened. 

‘Who is Tony?” I asked, after a longish silence. 

Pansy recovered her animation at once. 

‘‘Don’t you know! Not know Tony! Do you 
mean to say you never heard that Adam, the im- 
maculate, had a wretch of a half-brother who cost 
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him no end of trouble and money (Adam had to 
keep him for years and years, and to go into busi- 
ness to do it, too) — and was finally packed off to 
Canada because he got inextricably mixed up in 
a particularly stupid and unattractive lawsuit — 
divorce, not to put too fine a point on it? The 
really funny thing is that we used to know Tony 
when he was up at New College.”’ 

A sudden light broke in upon me. 

“‘Not the Mr. Dacre who used to come in im- 
possible checked waistcoats, and stock ties, and 
played so nicely with the children? Mother used 
to like him, I remember.”’ 

‘And you never had a good word for him, I 
remember.”’ 

‘“‘ And he proposed to you and asked me to write 
tohim! . . . Oh, yes! — It all comes back now — 
but I had no idea he had anything to do with 
moam\); ... 

‘‘No one would,’’ Pansy admitted. 

We continued to talk of Tony for some time and 
I found Pansy seriously intended to take me with 
her when she and Adam went to Canada. I pro- 
tested, but it was plain she meant it. 

“T simply can’t go without you,” she said, — 
“so you must come.” 

For an instant on this our eyes met. It was 
as though a mask had, for the moment, been 
dropped. 


CHAPTER II 


, “ARE you coming to the concert, Adam?” 
Pansy stood looking down at her husband with an 
expression that puzzled me. Her tone was some- 
how not inviting. Adam did not at once reply; he 
lay back in his deck chair, — there was still light 
enough to read, although the marvellous rose and - 
purple of the sunset glow was dying away behind 
us, — his book on his knees, his pipe between his 
teeth, and looked at Pansy. 

The design of his head was curiously simple: an 
artist could have given you him in three signifi- 
cant strokes — the high straight forehead, the 
long straight nose and the underhung chin; and it 
was never easy to interpret the thoughts that lay 
behind, least of all when, as now, his eyelids 
drooped so as to hide his eyes, and the firm line of 
his lips was not relaxed into a smile. 

I was conscious of an obscure tension. 

“Pansy is going to sing,’’ I began, in order to 
break it; but she interrupted quickly — 

“Oh! that’s no attraction to him atall ... he 
doesn’t think I can, now.”’ 

I was on the point of saying ‘‘Can you?”’ for her 
ear had always been deficient, but the sharp em- 
phasis on ‘‘now’”’ fortunately stopped me. 
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“You had better say that you are going to 
play,’’ she went on, still in the same cutting 
tone. 

I did not know what to say. I felt, as I had had 
to feel constantly, in the long days we had been on 
board, that it was terribly easy to say the wrong 
thing; to appear to understand implications that 
were still dark to me; to be aware of deeper signifi- 
cance in every chance word. 

Pansy had said nothing to me, and although we 
had been constantly together in the time that had 
elapsed between my arrival in London and our 
sailing from Liverpool, she had resolutely in- 
volved us both in such a whirl of unnecessary pre- 
paration and shopping that the moment I was 
expecting — when we should sit down and talk 
things over — had never arrived; we had hardly 
been alone together. Not that Adam often madea 
third; of him we saw extraordinarily little, and 
this appeared to be quite normal. Pansy had in- 
numerable friends of whom we saw a great deal, 
though not as much, I soon saw, as some of the 
male contingent would have liked. Pansy dis- 
cussed them all with me, freely; she did not seem 
specially interested in any of them. Nevertheless 
every day that passed made me less and less able 
to dismiss mother’s fear that Pansy was unhappy. 
Her incessant restlessness, her intermittent pre- 
occupation with Causes, her unwillingness (for I 
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soon saw she was unwilling; on board ship it 
needed intention to avoid it as she had done so far) 
to have any real talk with me — all this compelled 
me to believe she was not happy. 

“Tt is not really time yet,”’ I remarked, after a 
short silence, in which we had both stood with our 
elbows on the rail gazing at the dying brilliance of 
the sky. 

Pansy turned, restlessly again; when Adam was 
within sight or earshot she was always restless and 
seemed unable to leave him alone. 

‘‘What are you reading?”’ she asked. 

I was glad she had left the question of the 
concert. 

Without speaking he held up a little yellow- 
covered book. 

Pansy shrugged her shoulders with an impatient 
sigh: 

“Oh! Free-Trade! —”’ she groaned. 

“‘T thought you were such a keen Free-Trader,”’ 
I said. “‘I remember your trying to explain it to 
me and how hopelessly stupid I was. . .” 

“‘T? Oh, Iam,” she said. ‘That is, if I know 
anything about it, which, thanks to Adam, I am 
beginning todoubt. That’s the worst of having a 


clever husband,’’ — she flashed a look at him out 
of the corners of her eyes of which he appeared 
quite unconscious, — ‘‘one begins to think one’s 


self even more of a fool than one is!” 
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Someone was meant to interrupt at this point. 
No one did, so she went on: 

“You had better ask Adam whether he is — I 
believe he is more interested in pointing out the 
errors of Free-Traders than of Tariff Reform- 
ers... .” 

Adam smiled. 

‘‘That’s natural,’’ he said; ‘‘I am naturally 
more anxious that the Free-Traders should be 
Sehty se.” 

‘“‘And shew it by always demonstrating where 
they are in the wrong . .. Ah, yes!’’ Pansy in- 
terrupted. 

He seemed unaware of the acrimony of her tone. 

‘Better the wounds of a friend than the kisses 
of an enemy.”’ 

“‘Ts that what you mean to tell the Canadians?” 

Adam laughed. 

‘“‘T hope I am not quite so blind to national 
characteristics,’’ he said. ‘‘But I don’t think one 
ought to tell children that a good thing is a pan- 
acea. However sound Free-Trade may be in the 
main, it won’t bring the millennium even to the 
Northwest.”’ 

There was another pause. Pansy, looking out to 
sea, tapped impatiently with her foot, but made 
no further remark: Adam took up his book again, 
though it was too dark to read. I could see 
Pansy’s little thin hands gripping the rail so that 
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the knuckles stood out white; her lips were 
pressed hard together. Nothing occurred to me to 
say—as usual. I could only stand by her side 
looking down at the white track of foam the ves- 
sel cast up on either side, no longer veined sap- 
phire as in the daytime, but shining white on 
black where the cabin lights fell on it. Darkness 
had closed over the starless sky; the line of the 
horizon had vanished. A chill quiet had de- 
scended, broken only by the swish of the water 
against the side— to me always a soothing sound. 
But Pansy evidently was not soothed. Her rest- 
less spirit was lashing itself in inaction. I felt, as I 
had so often felt in the last weeks, how the energy 
in her was wasting her with feverish discontent; 
every word, every silence of Adam’s seemed to in- 
tensify her disease. Suddenly she roused herself. 

“Tt must be time to go now,” she said; then 
turning to her husband, of whom little could be 
seen but the glowing bowl of his pipe until we 
stood close to his chair — ‘‘I suppose you are not 
going to give us the light of your countenance, 
Adam?” 

Adam was diving into his pocket. He now held 
out a half sovereign. 

“That’s all that’s really wanted, isn’t it?”’ he 
said, smiling. 

Pansy didn’t take the coin, nor did she return 
the smile. Instead, she looked at him in silence 
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with an expression that carried me back with 
singular vividness to a forgotten incident in our 
school days, and, turning sharply on her heel, 
walked to the other side of the ship. Then, lean- 
ing over the rail, her chin on her hands: 

““‘Damn! Damn! Damn!”’ she said, very low, 
but with a concentrated force. 

“Pansy!” I murmured feebly. 

She turned on me at once. 

‘Oh, it’s all very well to be shocked,”’ she cried, 
‘but it’s really too awful. It’s not once or twice, 
but always. When he’s got work to do one has to 
put up with it — but here! — it really is unneces- 
sary ... it makes me feel inclined to scream. I 
oughtn’t to say anything to you, I suppose, — 
‘Mrs. Dacre would hold up her hands in horror, 
and then say it’s just what she would have ex- 
pected of me, — but I am sure you have seen it all 
—I always had a sort of feeling that you saw 
everything, Delia — more than I do, very often — 
I suppose I think about myself, and you about 
other people... .” 

I didn’t know what to say, so I said nothing; 
only laid my hand gently through her arm; she 
squeezed it hard. 

Three or four minutes passed thus. Then 
Pansy gave herself a shake. 

“Oh! well, we must go down, I suppose,’ she 
said, and we made our way down the companion. 
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The futile part of the incident was that Adam 
was there, after all; I remembered that Pansy had 
once told me that he always did the thing and yet 
contrived to evade any grace or credit in doing it, 
for I felt very doubtful whether she saw him, and 
certain that he would say nothing about it to her. 

Assuredly one might have forgiven his staying 
away. The concert was exceedingly tiresome. The 
saloon, which never lost the odour of dinner, — 
even at breakfast-time,'far less at nine o’clock, 
—was intolerably hot; and the programme what 
it usually is on such occasions. There were some 
dubious recitations; then a terrible baritone, who 
sang “Kathleen Mavourneen”’ with desperate, 
quavering pathos and a tremolo on the wrong 
note; then an ugly little man who played the 
piano — a composition of his own, I imagine. And 
then Pansy. The audience, which had plainly 
been desperately bored, roused itself as soon as 
she stood up; you could feel a distinct thrill of 
energy pass through the room. I had never been 
more struck by the power and charm of her exu- 
berant vitality; it had an effect as direct and im- 
mediate as that of striking beauty. It was that, 
and that alone, which so roused and fascinated 
these sleepy, stuffy people. If she was—as I 
guessed — feeling bitter and miserable, she turned 
it to good account. No one else could have pene- 
trated behind her radiant smile—I doubted 
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whether even Adam was doing so. She sang 
rather flat, but no one minded or noticed: Gilbert 
and Sullivan was just what the audience wanted, 
and she knew it. Her personality did the rest. 
She had to give two encores, and sat down amid 
applause such as no one else had elicited. To fol- 
low her was difficult, and I did not please at all. 
I chose the wrong thing — and played it badly. 
However, it did not matter. All Pansy said was: 

‘Why on earth do you say ‘bother’ out loud 
when you play a wrong note? No one else would 
have noticed it!”’ 

When I returned to my place, Adam — I was 
glad to see — had gone. I had not dared even to 
glance in his direction as I went to the platform. 
Pansy was talking and laughing, the centre of a 
group of young men. I was glad toslip away. The 
deck was almost deserted; I leaned over at the 
stern to cool my hot cheeks and try to bring some 
order in the distraction of my thoughts. All fixed 
points in my map of life seemed to have moved 
and I felt that things were whirling round me, and 
I did not know where I stood. Suddenly I recalled 
again the incident which had flashed across my 
brain earlier in the evening, as forgotten experi- 
ences will. I had hardly thought of Miss Vernon 
once in the last ten or fifteen years: but now she 
presented herself to me with compelling vividness, 
as the key to much that perplexed and troubled 
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me. Why sherose so clearly before me I could not 
have explained; but she did, and I found myself 
removed altogether from the perplexity of the 
present and involved again in details that I should 
have said I had totally forgotten. 

When Pansy and I were at school, there was 
among the mistresses who taught us, acertain Miss 
Vernon; she gave us mathematics—a subject in 
which Pansy was particularly weak. The school 
in general did not think ‘much of Miss Vernon. 
She was small and pale, with a nervous, hesi- 
tating manner, gold-rimmed eye-glasses and brows 
perpetually wrinkled. Yet she never had the 
slightest difficulty in keeping order. Girls who did 
not like her— and they were many — or who 
were careless or slipshod in their work, trembled 
before the biting sarcasm that dropped from the 
dry lips she generally kept pressed together. She 
never made any advances, she refused flowers, 
would not write in albums, and hardly seemed to 
know one girl from another. Those who had 
known her long, however, respected her enor- 
mously. She would take endless pains to make 
simple points clear to the comprehension of the 
slow (I was one of these), only demanding that no 
one should declare she understood before she did. 
This was where Pansy failed. Her passionate desire 
to please always made her too eager to cry ‘Oh, 
yes, Isee!’’ Inother subjects her remarkable quick- 
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ness saved her, butnot here. Miss Vernon was mer- 
ciless with her. I never knew her so hard on any- 
one. Shedid not alter Pansy, of course; but neither 
did she shake her devotion. Pansy knew every- 
thing Miss Vernon did at every hour of the day, 
and modelled her daily life upon her. She took to 
cold baths — naturally odious to her — gave up 
coffee and marmalade, and took to tea and dry 
toast: made linen collars universal throughout the 
school, and sat with knitted brows reading Mere- 
dith, oblivious of what was going on around her. 
More than that: she worked hard, although she 
remained incompetent in mathematics, and Miss 
Vernon did not hesitate to tell her so. But she 
added, with: the queer, almost furtive smile that 
would tremble on her lips at long intervals, ‘‘ But I 
see you have been trying —’”’ and all was well. To 
Pansy’s adorers her one human weakness — her 
inability to do a sum — was but one more perfec- 
tion. Her failure there did not hurt her: it was in 
other fields that she shone. That was how it 
happened. 

Every year the school gave an entertainment to 
the staff before breaking up for the Easter holi- 
days. This was Pansy’s sphere: in all such enter- 
prises she was magnificent. She stage-managed, 
made dresses, arranged the scenery, taught people 
their parts, and filled the chief r6le herself. Her ” 
speaking voice was lovely, and she had a decided 
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gift for acting. With superb confidence scenes 
from Shakespeare were selected. The first three 
went off very well: but the great event of the even- 
ing was the last — the death of Cleopatra — with 
Pansy herself as an archzologically correct fair- 
haired siren. I was Charmian. As the curtains 
were drawn back, Cleopatra was revealed, seated 
on her throne with her maidens at her feet. The 
asp is brought in. She rises with a superb gesture 
and utters her magnificent speech. Pansy looked 
glorious, and her voice was perfection as she began 
in deep, measured tones that were to rise to thrill- 
ing excitement at the close. As I knelt at her feet, 
my eyes on her face, I saw a change come over it. 
She grew quite pale. For an instant she paused. I 
thought she was going to faint. Then her lips 
parted, and in a new voice she went on. It was 
magnificently effective and the applause was loud 
and long. 

Pansy herself, however, seemed utterly indiffer- 
ent. 

‘“What was the matter, Pansy?’”’ I said, catch- 
ing her arm as soon as we could get away from the 
- others. 

She stood quite still, clenching her hands, a cu- 
rious dull expression on her face. She said no- 
thing, and seemed unaware that I had spoken. 

‘“‘Pansy!’’ I cried again, pressing her bare arm 
— “what was it?”’ 
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At this she turned to me quickly. 

‘‘Didn’t you see?”’ she asked. 

I shook my head: my back had been to the hall. 

‘‘She went out — as soon as she saw me— 
simply got up and went out.” 

‘*Miss Vernon!’’ I gasped. 

Pansy nodded and moved quickly away. 

That was all: but it made a complete change to 
Pansy’s life for the time being. She was desper- 
ately hurt. She did not wait to find out why Miss 
Vernon had gone out (there was a very good rea- 
son): she refused to be told. No reason would 
have been a good one to her. It was no consolation 
to her to know that hardly anyone else had no- 
ticed that she had gone. She was keenly hurt. It 
would not have mattered to her though everyone 
else had gone out, if Miss Vernon had been there. 
Praise from others was, at the moment, nothing. 

Pansy hated to suffer. She resented her own 
pain, even more than the injury that had caused 
it, because it made her feel small and vulnerable. 
From that day she would decry Miss Vernon at 
every opportunity. She had no moderation: she 
told her friends that she hated Miss Vernon. It 
wastrue. Yet even then I knew, if no one else did, 
that Pansy continued to be more acutely aware of 
her than of anyone else in the world. 

Since Miss Vernon thought Pansy a silly name, 
she had insisted on being called Hertha — she 
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signed herself during this period with her full, 
sonorous Hertha Irene Collingwood; now she 
refused to recognise any name but Pansy. 

Miss Vernon mattered to her: she could not 
leave her alone. She knew all over her when she 
came into a room or went out of it. On one occa- 
sion when a girl was rude to Miss Vernon in class 
I saw the quick colour spread all over Pansy’s 
face; it was crimson to the ears and she sat with 
her head down and her nails digging into her 
hands until the incident was over. All the time, in 
the midst of her hatred, she loved that woman. 
The hatred was genuine and strong; but it had 
not driven out love. Love persisted and it was be- 
cause of it, and the continued power Miss Vernon 
had to make her suffer, that Pansy hated her. I 
never knew her hate anyone else; people for whom 
she simply did not care did not exist for her. 


The concert had evidently led to dancing; un- 
mistakeable strains came up to me where I stood. 
That, I was sure, was Pansy’s doing. What an 
odd, fascinating mixture of complicated opposites 
she was. It was not hard to understand how 
Adam might be puzzled, might fail to take seri- 
ously the serious part of her, when it expressed 
itself in language that must seem to him so often 
contradictory. 
~ I was so much absorbed in my thoughts that 
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Adam himself had stood for some minutes by my 
side before I perceived him. Then he asked me 
why I was not dancing. 

“You miss great opportunities for studying the 
Canadian type,’ he said. ‘It is richly, though 
hardly variously, represented downstairs.”’ 

“They alarm me,’ I murmured, as much to 
myself as to him. 

“Shy? Yes,” he nodded. ‘But they could not 
understand that — don’t know the feeling, I am 
sure. They’re not old enough — any of them — 
and too sure of themselves . . . You haven’t got 
a sort of contempt for them, have you?”’ 

My face must have shown my surprise, but it 
was true. 

‘‘As a matter of fact,’’ he continued, musingly, 
“‘T am not sure that one ought not to envy them 
— though they do suggest acres of ham, butter, 
wheat, and raw material! — That absolutely ma- 
terialised simplicity must make life easy. Yet it is 
the freshness of an earlier world without its charm 
— characteristic that they liked Pansy’s singing 
so much better than your playing .. .” 

I was profoundly astonished; but apparently he 
was merely turning it over as a sociological fact, so 
I said nothing. I always found it impossible to 
“play up’’ in talking to him, on the rare occasions 
when we were alone together; and it touched me 
that he still could care to say things to me when I 
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showed myself so incapable of reply. I now forced 
myself to make a remark. 

‘“There is one man on board who has charm. 
Have you talked to Mr. Lemoine at all?”’ 

‘‘Lemoine? Oh, he is one of the old French 
noblesse; I always see him going to the guillotine 
with a gracious smile for his executioner and a lace 
handkerchief held to his nose. But doesn’t his 
tragic face suggest that he is alone in the wilder- 
ness?”’ 

‘‘Of course there is Mrs. Lemoine .. .’’ I be- 
‘gan, and then could have bitten my tongue out. 

Adam, however, was incapable of any base in- 
terpretation. 

‘She certainly is inexplicable — except that the 
man is so chivalrous, through and through, that 
one feels there must be a beautiful foolish his- 
COTY Ye 

He was silent again. Above our heads the dark 
blue sky was now lit up with stars so brilliant that 
one had a sense of light rather than darkness. 
There was no wind, but the air was penetratingly 
cold. I gathered my coat closely round me and 
leaned over. As I looked down I saw Adam’s long 
brown fingers idly resting on the rail; his chin was 
supported in his other hand and his eyes wore the 
far-away look which told me he was absorbed in 
thought. As I looked down at his fingers I was 
invaded by an insane desire to kiss them. Even 
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to imagine doing it made my heart thump. I drove 
my hands deep into my pockets and clenched 
them so that the nails cut me, thrusting the 
thought from me with all my strength. I could 
not have spoken, and it was with actual relief that 
I saw Mr. Lemoine approaching with Pansy. She 
called to Adam, who turned and walked away 
with her; Mr. Lemoine meantime came and stood 
by my side. 

‘“‘Labrador,”’ — he indicated a hardly percept- 
ible thickening of the dark horizon. ‘‘And if you 
see a little white thing like a meringue, you will 
know it’s an iceberg — they do not come up to 
one’s idea; but one feels them . . .’” He shivered 
and drew his fur collar more closely round his 
throat. With his beautifully cut features, thick 
white hair, and drooping, white moustache, he 
certainly had the air of some sad nobleman shiver- 
ing in exile from his native land. 

I tried to penetrate the darkness with my eyes. 
‘“Then we are in sight of Canada?” I glanced at 
him and met his eyes, smiling a little sadly, but 
with something whimsical in them, too. ° 

He nodded and shivered again, not merely with 
the cold, I thought. 

‘“‘In two days we shall be there,”’ he said. ‘I 
wonder how you will all like it.”” He glanced past 
me, but Adam and Pansy had disappeared. ‘‘How 
lovely your sisteris ...’ 
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I felt a warm glow. Evidently the words broke 
from‘him involuntarily as they would have done 
before a lovely picture. I was pleased with him. I 
felt like that myself always, and it was a picture 
one never got tired of either. 

‘‘She’s like the sunshine.”’ 

He smiled as if at the thought of her. ‘‘One 
can’t imagine her ever being bored.”’ He sighed. 
Poor Mr. Lemoine! I guessed he very often was. 

‘Ts she ever bored?”’ 

I could not help smiling as certain images re- 
curred to my mind. ‘Passionately — some- 
times.”’ 

““Oh!”’; Mr. Lemoine nodded. He appreciated 
the adjective. ‘‘I can imagine her resenting it. It 
seems wrong for her ever to be bored.” 

“Doesn’t it? Do you think Canada will bore 
her?”’ 

Mr. Lemoine was silent, pondering. 

“I think,’’ he answered, ‘‘that it will bore 
you.” 

I was surprised and must have showed it. 

‘‘Doesn’t that matter?’’ he said. ‘‘And your 
brother-in-law. . . . Or perhaps he won’t have 
time to notice; but Mrs. Carruthers .. .’’ He 
paused. ‘‘Do you know people in Montreal?” 

I hesitated. There was one person certainly, 
and I rather imagined that whatever else we might 
find Tony Dacre we should not find him boring. 
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‘My sister has introductions, I expect,” I said, 
‘‘but the only person we really know is her hus- 
band’s stepbrother — and he —”’ 

‘“‘Ts the sort of young man who usually is sent to 
Canada?’’ Mr. Lemoine sighed, humorously. 

‘Very much so, I’m afraid,” I answered. I am 
sure my tone was not sympathetic. My own 
recollections were not favourable and nothing that 
I had heard of Tony sounded at all prepossessing. 
On the contrary, I wished sincerely that we were 
not going to find him in Montreal. 

‘‘Made a mess at home and sent out with a 
clean slate?’”’ Mr. Lemoine shrugged his shoulders. 

I nodded. ‘‘Upon which he has omitted to 
write anything whatever, so far as we can tell — 
but of course one cannot really tell anything 
about him.”’ 

Mr. Lemoine considered for a moment. I felt 
certain he had had a distressingly wide experience 
of just such young men. Then he said, looking at 
me, ‘‘ Perhaps your brother-in-law will succeed in 
making him do so —I should imagine his influ- 
ence fairly difficult to resist.’’ 

‘Ah, but it isn’t in the least as though he were 
coming out in order to influence Tony — he will 
be awfully busy — you know about his cam- 
paign?’”’ 

“‘He’s a great man, Mr. Carruthers,”’ said Mr. 
Lemoine gravely. ‘‘I can see that. I do not think 
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I have ever met anyone who in such a short time 
gave me such an extraordinary feeling of belief in 
his strength. He will go far. If there were a wreck 
to-morrow I should do what he told me — not 
what the captain did —and he would tell me 
something — the right thing—to do.... It 
has been tremendously interesting to me to meet 
him at the beginning — one likes when one gets 
old to feel one can fill up the great niches of the 
future.” 

My cheeks glowed. I could never tell my own 
feelings to any one, but I felt sure that Mr. 
Lemoine would understand them if I could. 


CHAPTER III 


In our departure from Liverpool there had been 
something slightly romantic: Pansy, I know, had 
felt it so. She had thoroughly enjoyed the incon- 
venient bouquets of roses and carnations that 
various young men, whose acquaintance I had 
made in Eaton Place, brought down to Euston; 
she had liked the letters waiting in her cabin. As 
we slowly slid out and left the quay with the 
crowding, handkerchief-waving people on it fur- 
ther and further behind us, although there was no 
one among them who was particularly sorry to 
see us go, one had a general feeling of setting out 
upon a high adventure. During the voyage I still 
felt this. Nothing can diminish the wonder of the 
vast Atlantic. It may be a well-marked highroad 
to the navigators, but the passenger realises one of 
the great forces of nature in a way modern life 
seldom lets him do. 

There was absolutely no romance about our 
arrival in Montreal. For more than two days we 
had been in sight of land — a low-lying, uninter- 
esting coast to which even the heavy mists that 
delayed us lent little interest. Thanks to Pansy’s 
unremitting efforts our prospect on arriving 
seemed to have narrowed itself down to Tony 
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Dacre — a far from desirable limitation. What I 
remembered of Tony did not prepossess me in his 
favour, and the story that emerged when Pansy 
succeeded, bit by bit, in breaking down her hus- 
band’s reticence, hardened my impression into 
something definitely disagreeable. Tony had been 
unsatisfactory in every way and there was clearly 
nothing noble in his weakness. Unless Pansy were 
prepared to glorify weakness in itself there seemed 
no material to go upon. He had left Oxford with- 
out a degree, after having become involved in a 
bad set, and made the acquaintance of the police 
court. In London he had been idle, extravagant, 
and vicious, and ended by becoming mixed up ina 
divorce suit with the wife of one of Adam’s inti- 
mate friends. Owing to Adam’s intervention the 
suit was dropped and relations between husband 
and wife patched up again. Tony, whose unique 
pecuniary resource appeared to be gambling, was 
despatched to Canada, by his own account pro- 
digiously contrite. For some totally inadequate 
reason he had left his ranch and established him- 
self in Montreal, where I could not discover that 
he was doing anything at all. 

It seemed unprofitable material, even for dis- 
cussion, but Pansy loved discussion for its own 
sake. She talked more and more of Tony, heed- 
less of Adam’s growing irritation, until, to judge by 
her talk (as if anyone did judge by Pansy’s talk), 
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it might have appeared that her one object in 
going to Canada was to see him. This of course 
was absurd, but a ridiculous situation was actu- 
ally created, under our eyes, by her perverse per- 
sistence and Adam’s inability to take a joke. 
Tony was rather a sore subject; Adam felt respon- 
sible for an enterprise that had not turned out suc- 
cessfully, and that annoyed him; moreover, he 
had a theory about fraternal affection which did 
not work out in Tony’s case. He could not really 
like him. If he could have laughed and said to 
Pansy, ‘‘I’m beginning to get jealous of Tony!”’ 
she would have laughed too and the whole thing 
would have been seen to be the nothing that it 
really was. But he did not say this: instead he be- 
came dreadfully silent whenever the subject came 
up; and the foolish situation grew and grew, out of 
nothing. 

The oddest thing of all was that looking back, 
and recalling Tony’s figure from the dim crowd of 
undergraduates who used to throng my mother’s 
drawing-room on Sunday afternoons in Oxford, 
I remembered that he had then actually been in- 
terested in me! Of course he had begun, as every- 
one did, especially the hopeless ineligibles, by pro- 
posing to Pansy; but he had only done that once. 
Pansy probably did not remember, Adam of 
course did not know, and I, looking back, could 
-hardly believe that it was to me he had asked if he 
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might write when he went down! I do not think 
he ever did so: I remembered no letter: but as I 
tried to piece together all the fragmentary things 
I knew about him I felt that this particular item 
was probably the most curious among them. 
Pansy meantime rode off on her hobby-horse. 
She had no plans, that is to say she had a hun- 
dred, each more impracticable than the last. With 
Mr. Lemoine, who was a stockbroker in Montreal, 
inappropriate though such an occupation seemed 
to me to one so ethereally minded, she discussed 
fruit farming. He thought there might be an 
opening there; there was, of course, none on the 
Exchange. Mr. Desart, on the other hand, who 
had a big farm in Vancouver, said that her young 
friend had much better try ‘‘real estate.’’? No one 
knew of any opening in the branch of work with 
which he himself was familiar. Everyone agreed 
that an exceedingly energetic young man who was 
prepared to wait for a slow return on a large capi- 
tal outlay might do well in Canada (there must be 
a great deal of capital clearly): but the exceed- 
ingly energetic young man with capital could ad- 
mittedly open most doors and the definition did 
not seem to meet Tony’s case. It was, moreover, a 
mere assumption that Tony was anxious for any 
work at all. So the unprofitable discussion went 
on. The mention of Tony’s name always caused 
Adam to open his book; as it was perpetually on 
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Pansy’s lips, he became increasingly silent and on 
the last day we hardly saw him. 

The fog in the river kept us back, and instead 
of landing late in the evening we were due to 
disembark about six A.M. In the chill ugly light 
of the very early morning — the time when life 
seems obviously at its lowest ebb — the dreary 
dock and quay sides looked particularly forbid- 
ding. Behind the disorder and confusion of the 
riverside the gaunt, unfinished-looking ware- 
houses, put up for immediate utility solely, with 
no thought of permanence and no eye for form, 
stood up like great grimy match-boxes on their 
ends. Even the haze of future heat that brooded 
over them and the long shapeless sheds that were 
ranged in front could not conceal their dreadful 
ugliness. As far as the eye could see the scene had 
neither dignity nor beauty. Past the long line of 
dirty, unkempt emigration offices, past other ves- 
sels, loading or unloading with lumber or general 
goods, past serried rows of bales and boxes, past 
the dirty wharves about which dirty people were 
moving in a drowsy fashion, as if only half awake, 
the vessel moved slowly along to her appointed 
place. She, too, seemed to have lost all dignity in 
coming in contact with the land once more: her 
glorious movement had been exchanged for a 
painful crawl: she had dwindled in size and now 
seemed a mere pigmy river-boat. From time to 
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time a groan of profound and piercing discord 
came from her as she moved along: but even the 
agonised sound seemed to rouse no interest in the 
people on the quays. 

I thought I had never beheld a more perfectly 
cheerless scene. As I gazed down into the steerage 
and saw the wretched emigrants waiting, shiver- 
ing and huddled close together as they prepared 
for the cold plunge into a new life, I wondered 
whether, after all, any purely mental agony could 
be so racking as the dishonour and degradation of 
poverty. Was I, for instance, with my dead past 
and bleak future, as miserable as the young Rus- 
sian who stood with pale knitted brow looking 
anywhere but at the face of his fellow travellers, 
preparing himself for new humiliations as he drew 
his thin coat around him, and shivered with cold 
and probably with hunger? Very likely not: at the 
moment I was absolutely torpid, and wondered 
whether I really felt at all: whether my notion of 
my own misery were not an absurd hallucination. 

Pansy, wrapped in her big fur coat, had come up 
and was standing by my side. Her smile was as 
brilliant as ever, but the shadows round her eyes 
shewed me that she had not slept and the eyes 
themselves were reddened as though she had been 
crying. Following the direction of my eyes she 
looked down into the steerage. Her forehead con- 
tracted with a frown. 
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“Don’t you hate poor people, Delia? — in- 
stinctively, I mean? I do. I hate their smell and 
their look and their awful, open misery. I should 
like to blot them all out. They oughtn’t to be 
there. Doing them good is utterly demoralizing 
to us and tothem. . . . Howcan you stand and 
look at them, Delia? Are you _ philosophising 
about them? You’ve become very philosophic, I 
notice.” 

I glanced at her for a moment. 

“No,” I said truthfully, for my thoughts had 
travelled far away; “I was thinking what non- 
sense it was for you to be unhappy.”’ 

“T thought you didn’t believe I was,’’ she re- 
plied, without looking at me. 

‘‘When you hate people I know you are,”’ I said. 
“But do try not to be —really, it isn’t a bit 
necessary.’ 

As she moved away Pansy almost ran into Mr. 
Lemoine. I could not hear what he said, but I 
caught her loud, cheerful reply — she always 
treated anyone oldish or delicate as though they 
were deaf — and as they turned together to walk 
to where Adam was standing at the other end of 
the deck, field-glass in hand, I moved slowly 
towards them. Most of the passengers had by 
now streamed up on deck. Some were fussing with 
hand-luggage and arranging to send off cable- 
grams: others, leaning over the side, were sweep- 
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ing the quay with their glasses, incessantly mov- 
ing to get a better view. 

We were now so near that it was as a matter of 
fact possible to see pretty well without glasses, 
and I soon found my attention particularly en- 
grossed by the eager movements of a short, ener- 
getic, wildly restless and excited little individual 
who was moving in and out among the crowds on 
the quay, constantly asking and answering ques- 
tions. As he moved up and down he was for ever 
being stopped by people, but he never seemed in 
the least to resent it. Now he was assisting a wo- 
man to adjust an opera-glass: now aiding a small 
boy to hoist a great parcel of papers on to his 
shoulder: now extracting some form of sweet from 
his pocket to soothe the misery of a diminutive 
infant, howling determinedly as it clung to its 
distracted mother’s skirts, and pointing out to the 
hapless woman that she was standing quite in the 
wrong place and should be some hundred yards or 
so further up the quay — whither he proceeded to 
convey her, carrying her many bundles in his 
hands. He returned, again full of business, from 
this and every other excursion to a certain spot 
where another young man, in every particular as 
unlike himself as it was possible to be, was leaning 
against the wall of the Customs Office, smoking a 
cigarette in a long holder with every appearance 
of the utmost calm and indifference. This second 
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young man was tall, slim, and to my eyes in some 
indefinable way different from all the other people 
bustling about on the quay. There was nothing 
business-like or efficient about him. He was doing 
absolutely nothing. He did not even appear to be 
looking for anyone. His companion perpetually 
scanned our vessel eagerly from end to end, but he 
appeared hardly to glance at it. And it was not 
only his calm and his indifference that marked him 
off, though that was striking enough. It was some- 
thing indescribable in the cut of his clothes and 
the way in which he wore them. I could not see 
his face: he wore his straw hat tilted very far for- 
ward so as to shade his eyes from the glare which 
had begun to be distinctly troublesome, although 
the sun itself was still clouded: but I felt a com- 
plete conviction that this at least was no Cana- 
dian; that it must in fact be Tony. Tony Dacre, 
when I last saw him nearly six years ago, had been 
merely one among many other embarrassing speci- 
mens of the alarming Oxford undergraduate. At 
the time I had hardly differentiated him. Now, 
however, as I scrutinised the languid young man, 
there were many things about him that I seemed 
to recognise. There was certainly no facial resem- 
blance to Adam: there never had been. But there 
were his narrow, drooping shoulders, his long lean 
slimness, the very attitude of relaxed energy that 
was characteristic of him. 
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Had I been in any doubt Adam’s glass, fixed 
silently in this direction, might have convinced 
me. At the same moment Pansy suddenly ob- 
served him too. 

‘Why! there he is!”’ she cried, beginning wildly 
to wave bag, sunshade, and pocket handkerchief. 
‘‘Adam! Delia! There he is. That’s Tony, there 
against the Customs Office window. Poor fellow! 
he does look thin!’’ She had put up her glass. 
Tony was smoking calmly, quite unconscious still: 
paying little heed, it seemed, to the excited gesture 
of his little friend. ‘‘ But how splendidly brown — 
oh, dear, oh, dear. When shall we get off this tire- 
some boat? I am quite wild to see him. I was 
right about sending the cable after all, Adam, 
wasn’t I? He would not have been here other- 
wise.”’ 

Adam looked as though he could have faced 
that with supreme unconcern, but anything he 
might have meant to say was drowned by a sud- 
den grinding sound. With one accord the whistles 
gave an ear-piercing yell, and everyone began to 
stream towards the gangways. We were along- 
side. , 

I always find myself last on any occasion of get- 
ting in or out of things: whether I start first or no 
other people invariably get in ahead of me. On 
this occasion, as on many another, I failed to real- 
ise at once what was happening. Other people had 
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crowded up and Adam and Pansy were a long way 
ahead before I had uncovered my ears. However, 
I did not at all want to get off among the first and 
take part in the greetings, whether awkward or 
tender, between Tony and his brother and sister- 
in-law. Pansy, I knew, was not likely to be awk- 
ward, and I could not imagine Adam thinking it an 
occasion for tenderness, but in any case I was 
superfluous. So I allowed myself to be pushed and 
elbowed with a good deal of patience. 

Two words with Tony — who actually remem- 
bered me, or said he did — convinced me that he 
would not often be awkward or troubled by super- 
fluous emotion. He had lounged forward hat in 
hand and was now enquiring, in the casual manner 
of one to whom crossing the Atlantic was a weekly 
event, after our voyage. His appearance, on a 
close view, was more exquisitely finished than I had 
perceived and I was soon aware that Pansy and 
I were being subjected to the thorough appraise- 
ment of a connoisseur. Real interest, excitement, 
and any touch of feeling were reserved for his 
friend. Bill Harris — such was the name of the 
little bull terrier of a man whom I had seen rush- 
ing up and down the quay — was introduced by 
Tony with the casual air of one who notices that 
his dog is at heel and thinks perhaps the creature 
may amuse you. Bill did not seem to mind: he 
wrung each hand with intense earnestness and 
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poured forth a welcome that, though a number of 
its aitches gave way under the stress, was really 
fervent, really warm. Tony was charmingly 
polite: charmingly apologetic for the chilliness of 
the early hour: the ugliness and disorder of the 
scene: the thick dust of the uncomfortably uneven 
ground: and the remote prospect of getting away, 
which he did nothing whatever to hasten as he 
stood smiling and dangling his cane. Bill Harris 
was really, touchingly glad to see us: I doubted 
very much whether Tony was. While Tony en- 
quired distantly after our luggage and hoped that 
we were going to the right hotel — the other was 
a hopeless place and if we had taken rooms there 
we had better change at once — Bill, after ex- 
claiming again and again how good it was to see us 
and nearly dislocating my arm with his energetic 
good will, ran off to assist Adam in the search for 
a porter and a caléche. 

While Bill Harris fussed and Tony dangled his 
cane, and Pansy, sitting on the edge of a truck 
which made a horrible black line on her new grey 
dress, shivered and yawned dismally and asked 
again and again at brief intervals when we were to 
get off, Adam had been ‘‘hustling”’ to some effect, 
for a caléche appeared with our smaller boxes 
hoisted on to it. 

I shall always remember that drive. First we 
passed through the wilderness of great sheds, 
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warehouses, and mean, unfinished buildings that 
surrounded the docks, then gradually made our 
way out of the dockyard quarter into the more 
habitable parts, and finally traversed the princi- 
pal streets. To me it all looked desperate — raw, 
unfinished, ugly in the merciless early-morning 
light. Outside the windows I found nothing for 
my eyes to rest on. 

Bill Harris had gone to his office, but Tony sat 
by his half brother, opposite to us, and while he 
and Pansy talked I gazed fascinated at the two 
faces. Adam was absolutely silent and seemed 
absorbed in thought. Tony meanwhile did the 
honours: all with the air of a man used to more 
brilliant spheres and bearing this unworthy one 
from temporary necessity. 

““The inhabitants think no end of this street,”’ 
he said as we turned into the region of electric 
trams. ‘‘ Ripping shops there are, too, and dear! 
— Bond Street isn’t in it. Between twelve and 
two or three you will see some very smart women 
here, I can assure you: but the men! A decently 
dressed fellow creates quite a sensation in Mon- 
treal.’’ He flicked an invisible speck of dust from 
the sleeve of his blue serge coat and adjusted his 
tie. ‘Do you still go to Hobart and Lester’s, 
Adam?” he said, turning to address his brother, 
and glancing not at his face, but at his clothes. 
“‘T hear their cut is not what it was.” -_ 
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Adam laughed, and I saw a quick flush mount 
to Pansy’s brow. 

‘‘No,”’ he said. ‘‘That is, not on my own 
account.”’ 

Tony was not in the least disconcerted. He 
merely nodded gravely. 

‘‘T had heard they were not what they were... 
There’s the Bank . . . lotsof young fellows sweat 
in there, all day, 9 to 6 or 7, and think no end of 
themselves — wretched screw, too —I can’t see 
thatitisworthitinews: 

‘Do you know lots of people here, Tony?”’ said 
Pansy, after a brief silence. ‘‘I shall expect you to 
take me about, you know: Adam won’t have any 
time.’’ Her tone was defiant, but she looked at her 
husband a little wistfully. His eyes were bent on 
the ground, though I think he heard. 

‘“‘Delighted, I’m sure,’? murmured Tony with 
his best West-End manner, drawing down his 
checked waistcoat and straightening his back. 

That waistcoat and the gold-headed cane — 
how did he, on a remittance, come to have such 
things? — did prejudice me. And how did he con- 
trive to have such an odd, absurd, elusive likeness 
to Adam? They were only half brothers, and I 
had never seen that Adam was at all like Mrs. 
Dacre — but though there was in him no resem- 
blance to Tony, Tony had an unmistakable look 
of Adam. Adam’s face was singularly simply and 
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straightly cut, with the greatest possible economy 
of line: Tony’s was softly and as it were elabor- 
ately moulded: one suggested sculpture in marble, 
the other painting, or at most, soft-tinted wax; 
and yet there was the likeness. The heads were 
different: Adam’s extraordinarily deep; Tony’s 
with hardly any back to it: the mouths absolutely 
dissimilar; but Tony’s chin was a weaker edition 
of the uncompromising jut of Adam’s: and his 
eyes were really very like when he opened them 
wide so that their clear blue-grey could be seen 
between the beautiful thick dark eyelashes which 
made Tony’s eyes at first look shades darker than 
his brother’s. Tony was not quite so tall as Adam, 
much more lightly built and loose and supple 
where Adam was angular and rigid. After this 
first day, indeed, I was scarcely ever to see the 
likeness, save in occasional gleams. 

‘“‘Lemoine” ... The name recalled me. 

‘“‘Oh, yes — he’s a stockbroker — lives in one 
of the best streets. I haven’t been to their house, 
but I often see the old man. I expect he’ll ask you 
to dine at the Club — it is the only one in the place 
fit to belong to — entrance fee a thousand dol- 
lars, I’m told. He has a scamp of a son, I believe: 
ran through no end of money: the Lemoines have 
rather had to retrench since. But you ask Bill 
Harris about him—he knows the business 
people.” , - 
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Pansy made some enquiries about Bill. 

‘Bill ’Arris?’’ Tony mimicked: ‘‘Oh, ’e’s not a 
bad sort, is Bill. Comes from ’Uddersfield, does 
Bill . . . Of course I’ll confess to you he does get 
on my nerves: a fellow of that class may have no 
end of good points, but he hasn’t any tact: no idea 
that there are times when he’s not wanted and 
people whom you wouldn’t, well, invite him to 
meet. They’ve very little idea of all that out here, 
and Bill has rather lost his bearings in conse- 
quence. I have to talk to him from time to time.” 

I had felt that Tony glanced at me every now 
and then, but his remarks had mostly been ad- 
dressed to Pansy and I had taken very little part 
in the conversation. Now, however, he suddenly 
turned to me and said that it was very odd that 
we should turn out to be connected after all. 

‘‘Do you remember how you used to go for me 
in the good old Oxford days, and talk to me for 
my good?”’ 

I laughed. “‘Did I?” I said. ‘‘How you must 
have disliked it!” 

He looked at me rather quaintly. 

“You've quite forgotten, I see,’’ he said. 
The caléche stopped before the Stanley Hotel. 


CHAPTER IV 

WHETHER we had, in Pansy’s phrase, come out 
to look after Tony, or not, it soon became quite 
clear that he was going to afford the chief resource 
and occupation of our days. He was always avail- 
able and nothing else was, after the first week had 
passed. 

Although Montreal proved far more attractive 
than our first gloomy impressions suggested, it 
could hardly be said to lay itself out for the enter- 
tainment of anyone, whether visitor or inhabitant. 
That, emphatically, is not what Canadian towns 
are for. Tony, who had spasms of a curious loy- 
alty to the city of his enforced adoption, declared 
that in the winter it was the most amusing place 
in the world: but the amusements must be of an 
extraordinarily robust order and, so far as the 
male part of the population went, confined to the 
hours after offices close. 

In September we found little that was beautiful 
to look at, and less to do. Our hotel was ghastly 
— but most of our time seemed doomed to be 
spent there. We were too early for ‘‘autumn 
tints,’’ and the forest fires, though far enough 
away, shrouded the town and surrounding coun- 
try with an impenetrable and malodorous mist. 
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Everyone told us it was no use to go up the 
Saguenay or see the Thousand Islands (of whose 
beauties we were soon so tired that Pansy de- 
clared that nothing would induce her to make 
either expedition), since the fogs would prevent us 
from seeing anything. The resources of Montreal 
itself were soon exhausted. After three or four 
drives and as many walks up, down, and round the 
Mountain and a fatiguing afternoon in the French 
quarter, there seemed little left to do in the way of 
sight-seeing. Introductions were not much more 
productive. Those of the ladies to whom Pansy 
had brought letters, who were at home, rapidly 
and efficiently despatched all that duty required 
in the way of entertaining us. Mrs. Emery Crick- 
lade, Lady Green, and Mrs. William Hacksmith 
rang us up on the telephone: Pansy was in her 
morning bath when the last lady effected her in- 
troduction — and bade us, two of them to lunch 
and the third to dine, at the Mount Royal Club. 
A Mrs. Mackenzie took us for a drive — round the 
Mountain, of course, with the cemetery thrown in 
by way of novelty. Even the beautiful hydran- 
geas growing in great bushes could not make it a 
very cheerful change. That was all. None of 
them seemed to want to see much more of us and 
Pansy declared she had come to the end of her 
admiration of Canada and could face no more 
parties. The Lemoines, on whom we called, were 
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really cordial: but Mrs. Lemoine had to go away 
almost immediately and until she returned we 
could do little more than ask Mr. Lemoine to tea 
— a dismal function in the red rep drawing-room 
of the Stanley, smelling of generations of rank 
cigars. | 

Pansy, I think, was more angry with Adam 
than anyone else about these festivities manqué, 
because he could not come to any of them, al- 
though invited to all: and while Sir William 
Green and Emery Cricklade were likewise ab- 
sentees, it was only too obvious that their ladies 
were more anxious to meet Mr. than Mrs. Car- 
ruthers. Adam, in fact, had disappeared ever 
since the waiter, who at last appeared when we 
alighted at the Stanley, had asked whether he 
were Mr. Carruthers, and, hearing that he was, 
had informed him, with distinguished nonchal- 
ance, that two gentlemen had been waiting to 
speak with him for an hour and a half. From that 
time on gentlemen of all sorts and conditions were 
always waiting to speak with Adam or engaged in 
close confabulation with him. They were there 
when we came down to breakfast: others had taken 
their places and were still there when we went to 
bed. If they did not come to see him Adam had to 
go and find them. Moreover, he had frequently 
to be away for several nights at a time: sometimes 
his own business, more often the political mission 
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upon which he had come, carried him off to Winni- 
peg or Halifax, even to Vancouver. We seldom 
knew on any particular occasion whether it was a 
question of extending the market for Carruthers 
and Company or of strengthening the bonds that 
bind the Empire. Bill Harris sometimes knew 
about the one; the papers reported the other: but 
Adam seldom found time or opportunity to ex- 
plain his multifarious activities. Pansy, no doubt, 
knew a great deal more about them than I did: 
but I doubted, as the days went on, whether she 
knew much. All the time her irritation grew, and 
I guessed that her latest ‘‘line’’ (she was for ever 
taking up a new one) was to affect no interest in af- 
fairs about which no information was volunteered. 
{ thought it a hopelessly mistaken line: but did not 
dare to say anything because I felt that she was 
miserable, and dreaded to make the situation 
worse by appearing to notice it. It was already 
defining itself with horrible rapidity. Adam, I 
knew, could never understand that it would have 
made an enormous difference if he had said he was 
sorry to be away so much. To do so would have 
seemed to him absurd. Pansy knew he did not go 
because he wanted to: and since he must go there 
was no use in saying anything. 

Tony, on the other hand, had nothing to do and 
seemed to want to do nothing but talk to us. For 
dawdling he certainly possessed an amazing gift. 
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He would sit about all the morning in the room 
which Pansy had, by means of flowers, curtains, 
and bits of old tapestry, succeeded in converting 
from the ordinary hideous little parlour into a 
sitting-room eloquent of herself, never bored, 
never in the way. I had to admit that he was de- 
lightfully companionable. His adaptability was 
extraordinary. In two days he had learned the 
alphabet of Pansy’s tastes and I had constantly to 
marvel at the skill with which he avoided danger- 
ous pitfalls. Even the checked waistcoat disap- 
peared! When the piano came he superintended 
its installation: he saw that the light was right, 
that there were candles, that the player did not 
sitina draught. He helped Pansy to arrange the 
photographs and dispose the books with which 
her trunks had been soimpracticably laden. Easily 
and unhesitatingly he took up the position of one 
who had known us all his life, one of the family. 
Persons and incidents in the past were continually 
being recalled in our conversations. Some of these 
recollections suggested associations that made me 
uncomfortable; Tony seemed blissfully unaware. 
To him they were so many stepping-stones to a 
charming intimacy. 

Charm; he had it —that baffling, indescrib- 
able, irresistible quality. I felt it: and I couldsee 
Pansy’s severe judgments melting away under it. 
In a week she had forgotten everything; in a fort- 
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night Tony would convince her that there was no- 
thing to forget and that he really was a deeply ill- 
used individual. I began to see how it was that 
everyone, from his mother downwards, had failed 
so signally in exercising any influence over him. 
From the beginning he must have perfectly pos- 
sessed the art of appropriating to himself the atti- 
tude proper to the righteously indignant. He had 
always done the things and then been angry at 
being reproved and given to his anger a kind of 
verisimilitude. It was supremely absurd that he, 
the typical detrimental, should assume the air of 
sparing us painful discussion, but so it was. 
While I felt his charm I had no illusions about 
him, I think. Had Pansy and I been plain and 
shabby he would not have liked us at all, or gone 
about with us. He knew all about the shops and 
what should be got at each — ribbons here, lace 
there; and liked nothing better than to come with 
us on our expeditions and give expert advice. He 
knew and cared a great deal too much about such 
things. The outside, with him, was everything. 
He could not bear Pansy to wear the same frock 
twice running for table d’h6te. His anxiety that 
we should be at the Stanley, and should have a 
first floor sitting-room (we nearly had a quarrel 
over it) was not concern for our comfort (we were 
far better off on the third floor, and Adam paid no 
attention at all to his brother’s protestations), but 
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simply the desire to have us ‘‘shine”’ in the eyes of 
the extremely dubious population of the hotel. 

In the same way his attitude to Bill Harris was 
very characteristic and I did not like it. Adam 
had told us that Bill Harris had watched over 
Tony like a mother and Pansy was naturally anx- 
ious to be nice to the little man. Tony, on the 
other hand, struck me as needlessly eager that he 
should never be asked to dinner: he talked of 
Bill’s work, but it was tolerably clear that what 
was in his mind was dropped aitches and dubious 
cuffs and I was sorry that Pansy gave way. It 
became customary for Tony to come to dinner — 
he came almost every night, certainly every night 
when Adam was away — and for Bill to come in 
later on. The division of the party that followed 
was almost equally a matter of course. Pansy and 
Tony would drift off to the further end of the long 
passage where we usually sat after meals, since 
smoking was allowed there and not in the drawing- 
rooms opening off it, while Bill Harris and I were 
left to entertain one another. In this way we had 
many long conversations — I thoroughly liked the 
little man — one of which happens to stand out 
very vividly in my mind. 

Tony and Pansy had walked off leaving me 
leaning back on the stuffy red velvet sofa that 
seemed to exhale the aroma of innumerable expen- 
sive cigars, and wondering, as I watched Pansy’s 
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white frock behind the artificial palms at the 
corner by the staircase, and heard Tony’s singu- 
larly catching laugh ring out, how he managed to 
have that laugh. It was pure mirth, irresistible; 
the laugh of a happy boy. It seemed to fit in so 
oddly with all one knew of him, with the man he 
really was. I caught myself wondering, had he 
really gone through all those dismal experiences? 

At this point in my inconclusive meditations I 
looked up and found Bill Harris standing before 
me, his hat on his head. Pansy never could forgive 
that sort of thing; it jarred upon her. She meant 
to like Bill Harris very much, but when Tony 
remarked that he got on his nerves she laughed 
and agreed with him. 

Bill’s hat was not only on his head; it was on the 
back of it; pushed off a brow that was high and 
wrinkled enough for a philosopher. I remarked 
that he was very late and looked tired, at which 
he sighed cheerfully. Of work, he said, he could 
never have enough. He only wanted more of it; 
more chances of beating the Kanucks at their own 
game. (He was extraordinarily bitter about the 
Canadians. I gathered that when he came out 
things had not been easy and being English had 
not helped.) 

‘‘Work’s all I care for, Miss Collingwood. It’s 
meat and drink and friends and family tome... 
I only wish I could get Tony to feel the same.” 
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I agreed, but I daresay my tone was not very 
sanguine. ‘‘I have great ’opes, you know, from 
Mrs. Carruthers and you being here.’’ 

At this I shook my head and intimated that, 
although Mr. Carruthers might be of some use, we 
were not likely to effect anything in that direction. 
Bill Harris sat down beside me. 

“No,” he said, “‘that’s no good. I want you and 
Mrs. Carruthers to see that. I can’t say it to her, 
but I can to you. Tony feels bitter against his 
brother.”’ | 

At this I protested that Tony had absolutely no 
right to any such feelings; on the contrary, Mr. 
Carruthers had been endlessly good to him. At 
that moment I almost hated Tony. Mr. Harris 
quite understood; but Tony was different. 

“‘T see that he has no right to be proud; none of 
us here have any right; we all ought to be only too 
thankful for the chance. I am. You mustn’t 
doubt that, Miss. If it ’adn’t been for Mr. Car- 
ruthers — well, I shouldn’t be ’ere at all now — 
that’s all.” (Bill’s ’s gave way under emotion; 
when he spoke calmly they were fairly reliable.) 
“You mustn’t think I don’t admire Mr. Car- 
ruthers. I know he’s right; I owe him everything; 
I admire him more than anyone in the world — 
that I do. I daresay you can hardly understand 
it, Miss Collingwood — the one’s so big and the 
other — well, so small — but I kind of love Tony. 
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... I see his pride is a base kind of pride, it 
makes him talk big and loud among chaps he 
ought never to mix with — but if anything 7s to be 
done with him it’ll have to be managed in quitea 
different way from Mr. Carruthers’ way.” 

When he stopped we sat silent a minute. Then 
I said, looking hard at the little man, ‘‘ Is he worth 
Tite 

Bill Harris looked at me. His face was very 
plain, but there was a kind of beauty in it as he 
replied, ‘‘I know what you mean, Miss Colling- 
wood — I often feel that. Often he nearly breaks 
my heart, does Tony. When I found ’im in that 
awful den ten months ago — I had no idea before 
he was Mr. Carruthers’ brother, his name being 
different —or he’d never have got to that. 
You’ve no idea of the sortof place or the sort of 
state he was in — drunk wasn’t the word — and 
the people! But I got ’im out, brought ’im up to 
my place and there I kept ’im for two months: he 
was in bed most of the time. There were days 
when I used to feel quite ’opeless —I still do at 
times: but you see, I feel like that about him — 
and he’s Mr. Carruthers’ brother — we can’t let 
him go under.”’ 

I wished I could have shaken him by the hand: 
but his eyes were on the carpet and he was ab- 
sorbed in what he was saying. 

‘Tt isn’t easy, I know — he’s weak — weak as 
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water. When it comes to going off the tracks, any 
fool that butters him up and says he’s a fine fellow 
can lead him. But to keep him straight. That’s a 
hard job, I know. I know what he’s been through: 
the places he’s lived in: the company he’s kept. 
But you and Mrs. Carruthers could do what I 
can’t because you’re his own sort and he admires 
you and minds what you think: especially what 
you think, Miss Collingwood. Oh, yes.”’ 

This was surprising enough, but Bill went on. 
“But nothing can do him good in the long run ex- 
cept work, and work away from here. Here no one 
takes him seriously. They think a man who wears 
clothes like his and carries a gold-headed cane, 
must be a rotter.”’ 

It was on my lips to say, ‘‘And isn’t he?”’ but 
I respected Bill’s feelings and merely looked with 
renewed curiosity at Tony as he approached. 

He had an air: that was undeniable: indeed, for 
Montreal or the Stanley he had a great deal too 
much air. The feeling he inspired in the simple, 
hearty Bill Harris was no doubt akin to that in- 
spired in the ordinary man by a pretty woman; 
no more sensible, none the less strong. I had to 
leave it at that. 

‘Well, Cousin Delia,’’ he smiled at me imperti- 
nently, for he knew I rather resented his use of my 
name, ‘‘something is very wrong, I see that; you 
are weighing me and finding me wanting eh? 
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Doesn’t she look severe?”’ he turned to Pansy; — 
“too awfully disapproving!”’ 

Pansy tossed her head in a way she had that was 
very pretty to watch. 

‘Delia does disapprove of you, you know.” 
This was said lightly, but not lightly meant. ‘‘ But 
then she disapproves of me, too, very often. ... 
I don’t at all come up to her standards.”’ Pansy 
smiled at Tony. 

I was really rather annoyed. I did not see what 
right she had to say that I disapproved of Tony in 
that way, as if it were only a peculiarity of mine to 
do so and there was nothing real of which to dis- 
approve. It was quite bad enough to have him 
feeling that and smiling down upon me in such an 
irritating way. Still less did I like to have Pansy 
classing herself and Tony together. 

‘You have the most appallingly high standards, 
I expect,’’ he continued. ‘‘[ remember you always 
used to be a thoroughgoing idealist.” 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ I said, rather shortly. ‘‘Some 
people come up to them, though.”’ 

There was a short pause. : 

‘‘What’s happened to Adam?”’ Tony asked, 
sitting down. 

I had hoped he was going to go, but he showed 
no sign of it. He glanced rather than looked at 
Pansy as he spoke. She gave a hardly perceptible 
shrug of her shoulders. 
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“‘Always business,’ Tony went on easily. 
“What is it all? What’s he doing?”’ 

‘“‘I don’t know,” Pansy retorted, taking up an 
illustrated paper from the table. ‘‘How can peo- 
ple wear those skirts?’’ she enquired parentheti- 
cally, looking at a fashion plate. ‘‘But I daresay 
I shall be in them myself when we get back to 
town . . . Adam never explains business affairs 
to me and since we’ve been here I’m completely 
lost. Who was it that came this morning, Delia?”’ 

I reminded her that it was a Mr. Lennox. 

“That’s for me, I suppose,’ Tony groaned. 
“Poor Adam is nobly taking up the Tantalean — 
or is itSisyphean? I fear a classical education was 
wasted on me! — task of providing me with a job. 
Lucrative employ is a feast that eludes whosoever 
seeks it on my behalf, eh, Bill?” 

‘““"Tain’t easy here, I do admit,’’ Bill nodded. 
‘‘Of course there is always the C.P.R.,”’ he added 
briskly. 

Tony did not respond. ‘‘Yes, the C.P.R.! 
Twelve hours a day, fifty dollars a month at the 
most uninteresting work in the world: up against 
coal porters and navvies all day long, steady grind 
and no prospects. I suppose I could become a 
sleeping-car attendant or a_ticket-puncher — 
that’s about my billet on the C.P.R.” 

‘‘Who is this Lennox?”’ Pansy turned to Mr. 
Harris. 
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’ He explained that he had something to do with 
a big newspaper syndicate. 

“Well,” said Tony, with superb impartiality, 
“I don’t envy Adam his task. I’m dead sick of it 
myself, and I’m sure Bill here is even more so!” 

Bill’s smile as he got up to say good night sug- 
gested that he was, even more so. I did not some- 
how see Tony doing much of it himself. 


Pansy went straight into her own room without 
saying anything, so, when I had got into my dress- 
ing-gown and was prepared for bed, I went along 
and knocked softly at her door to say good night. 
She made no answer and thinking she might be 
asleep, — the length of time I take in dressing and 
undressing always used to create great mirth at 
home, where Pansy produced such superior effects 
with so much less expenditure of time, — and yet 
feeling unwilling to go back without making sure, 
I turned the handle very softly and, finding the 
door unlocked, went in. Pansy was not in bed. 
She had not even begun to undress. She was sit- 
ting on a chair in front of her writing-table, but 
not writing. With her elbows on the table and her 
chin buried in her hands she was staring out in 
front of her,—so deeply occupied with her 
thoughts that she did not stir at my entrance or 
notice that anyone had come in until I had stepped 
across the floor and come right up to her. Then 
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without moving she turned her head and looked 
at me. Even now, however, there was no expres- 
sion in her eyes; I saw that her thoughts were far 
away. Not knowing what to do or say, not even 
daring to touch or kiss her, I stood looking down 
at her. 

The room was in its characteristic disorder; 
dresses and petticoats heaped up on all the chairs; 
hat, parasol, and gloves on the bed as Pansy had 
thrown them when she last came in; the paper 
basket on its side and letters and envelopes stray- 
ing over the carpet; roses long dead dropping from 
a vase on the mantelpiece. By daily efforts I kept 
the sitting-room from becoming a chaos, but here 
Pansy had her will. 

Pansy roused herself and made a grimace as she 
followed the direction of my eyes. 

‘“‘Piggery, eh?’’ she yawned, stretching herself, 
and then collapsing again desperately into her 
former attitude. ‘‘I hadn’t the energy to cope 
with it; or go to bed; so I just flopped down here.”’ 
She buried her face in her hands. 

I began to clear away the débris from the bed. 
A brief glance at the wardrobe showed me that 
any tidying, however superficial, was a work of 
several hours — not to be undertaken now. 

‘““There’s your bed — you can just get in — so 
do get undressed, though I don’t see where you 
can put your clothes except on the writing-table. 
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. . . What were you thinking about?” I came up 
and put my arms round her shoulders, kissing her . 
soft hair. 3 

Pansy did not move; she merely shook her head. 

‘Oh, Delia,” she groaned, ‘“‘ what a muddle it all 
is — I am so tired of it.” She laid her arms on the 
table and hid her face on them. 

I looked at her, helpless. —The more I under- 
stood the more impossible it was to say anything. 

‘“‘Hasn’t Adam come in yet?”’ I risked at last. 

Pansy looked up. 

‘‘Adam?”’ Her tone suggested that he was of all 
subjects the one furthest from her thoughts. ‘‘Oh, 
no. At least, I haven’t heard him — he might be 
writing in his dressing-room — or gone to bed.”’ 
She gave a mighty yawn: got up wearily and 
pushed open the communicating door. 

“No.” She came back, shaking her head. 
“‘Now, I remember he was to speak at a Free- 
Trade banquet — they’d be very late.”’ 

‘But he had dinner with us.”’ 

“Oh, yes, so he had: what a long time ago it 
seems. The banquet must be next week — of 
course it is.’’ She yawned hopelessly and dropped 
into her chair again. 

I could not leave her like that. I knew she was 
capable of sitting there, getting colder and colder 
and more and more depressed, for hours. Despite 
her fractious protests I began taking the pins out 
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of her hair; then she sat while I brushed and 
plaited it, and I did not go until I tucked her up in 
bed. There she lay as pretty as a tired, sulky 
child, her mouth drooping pathetically; when I 
kissed her she was already half asleep. 


CHAPTER V 


“Do you know,”’ Tony was looking at me witha 
curious and quite unusual intentness — the effect, 
no doubt, of my new hat — “there are only two 
people whose opinion of me causes me any concern 
— matters, I mean, either to themselves or to 
me.” 

‘“‘And they are?”’ I asked, without curiosity. 

His remark was characteristically absurd, but I 
had not yet made my mind up as to whether Tony 
was excessively or only rather stupid. His vanity 
was so colossal that it seemed to me to create a 
sort of blind, hung in front of the windows of his 
intelligence, and I did not know yet whether he 
ever looked round or through it. 

He smiled. 

“I shall amaze and perhaps amuse you. 
Adam’”’ — he watched me, I knew, and I did not 
attempt to conceal that this part of his confession 
pleased me. ‘‘Adam first, not because he’s my 
half brother and my benefactor’’ — the scorn in 
his tone reminded me of what Bill Harris had told 
me — ‘‘but because he really is interested in me. 
He thinks me a confounded nuisance, in and for 
myself. Adam, therefore, — and then you.” 

I looked up at this, genuinely astonished. 
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66 Me? 9 

He nodded, still smiling. © 

“Yes, you.”’ Then, as I said nothing, ‘“‘ You 
need not look quite so amazed — do you mean 
that you really have no opinion about me?”’ 

I roused myself. We were sitting in deck chairs 
on the verandah of the charming little golf-house 
whither Mr. Lemoine, who, though no golfer, be- 
longed to every useful social institution, had in- 
vited us all to come and spend an afternoon and 
evening as his guests. Having given us an early 
tea he was now showing Pansy the course. Tony’s 
clubs rested against his chair, but he had shown no 
inclination to move when the other two rose. 

‘‘T can understand your feeling about Adam,” 
— I] looked out across the green stretch of turf to 
the low line of trees that stood out almost golden 
as the vivid light of the sun fell direct upon them; 
‘‘and of course you’re right; his opinion of one 
does matter because he has the power — intellect- 
ual power, I mean — to judge.”’ 

Tony nodded quickly. 

“Yes, yes. It’s not the least because he could 
ship me off to Siberia to-morrow if he liked — or 
because he thinks well of me!’’ He laughed rather 
bitterly. 

ITsatup. ‘‘Why should he?”’ The words left my 
lips involuntarily at the implied criticism. 

“‘There you are!’’ Tony cried. ‘‘ Youand Adam 
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probably think more meanly of me than any two 
people in the world — Oh, you do, I know, — I 
have seen contempt simply sparkling in your eyes 
a dozen times a day since you landed, but all the 
same, you know, it does me good.”’ 

Again I looked at him: was a new Tony being 
revealed to me, or was he cleverly adapting him- . 
self, as I knew he could? It was part of his very 
nature to wish to please everyone. But there was 
a look in his eyes that I certainly had never seen 
there, a veritable look of Adam. I said nothing, 
however, but continued to gaze over the course. 
On the horizon two figures were discernible: but 
they were still moving away from us. 

Tony went on again after a short pause. Often 
his incessant prattle bored me, but to-day I found 
him interesting. 

‘If you have a contempt for a person, it means 
that you do to that extent regard him as a human 
being on the same level as yourself, asa man, nota 
mountebank; a creature that can improve, who is 
affected by what you do and say. . . . Nobody 
else — outside you two — regards me in that way 
really. All the people here’? — he waved his hand 
comprehensively — ‘‘the Lemoines and Crick- 
lades and the fellows at the boarding-house — 
they all regard me as a buffoon — an outsider. 
They don’t judge me — I’m not in it, even to that 
extent.” 
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His cane fell and he stooped to pick it up. 

‘‘Your sister’s the same.”’ 

I had felt that was coming: I knew that it was 
from that that he had started in his own mind. 

‘‘I’m only a toy to her —isn’t it so?” He 
turned on me. I did not answer. 

‘‘What am I to expect, eh? — that’s what you 
mean, isit? There’s no mincing matters with you, 
by God!” He laughed rather ruefully. 

“Look here, Tony,”’ I said, sitting up straight. 
“‘Isn’t your attitude rather absurd? Supposing 
that you were all you should be... .”’ 

“Instead of being everything that I should not 
— yes?”’ 

‘‘What would be the good, even then?” 

Tony laughed. 

‘‘Ah, but,”’ he said, ‘‘Pansy doesn’t mind my 
being a detrimental at all: that rather suits her — 
she’s perfectly free. She could break my heart and 
no one could blame her. That’s what I object to. 
She doesn’t in the least mind what I am. I’d like 
to make her, though —”’ His brows contracted 
and his eyes narrowed. I did not like his expres- 
sion, and what he said worried me profoundly. 

A waiter came out of the club-house with a tray 
covered with little glasses and offered it to me. I 
shook my head. 

“Cocktail, sir?’’ 

Involuntarily I laid my fingers on Tony’s 
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sleeve, as he was stretching out his hand. He 
glanced at me — I saw that he was measuring my 
contempt against the waiter’s. What he had said 
before did not in the least deceive me — Tony 
understood himself as little as any man. 

‘‘Do you mind?” he said. He really was in- 
corrigible. 

“‘Of course I do,” I said. ‘‘ Don’t do it, please.” 

The little glasses were taken away. Tony got 
up and shouldered his golf-bag, for we saw Pansy 
waving from the course. 

‘‘Beware,”’ he said, as he turned to go, ‘‘ you are 
getting a hold over me.” 

I leaned back in my chair and watched him 
stride off down the bank, jumping lightly over the 
sunk fence. At the first tee, which was the only 
one visible from where I sat — the others were 
down the slope that extended beyond the belt of 
trees — Pansy was waiting. She waved her arm 
and shouted something: what it was I could not 
catch: but I saw Tony shake his head and heard 
his gay laugh as he joined her. Soon they had 
disappeared behind the trees. 

It was the sweetest hour of the day and curi- 
ously peaceful. Not a breath of wind stirred the 
leaves: the wind that had blown earlier in the after- 
noon had died away into perfect stillness. The 
clear, cloudless sky was almost devoid of colour, as 
pale and luminous as a perfect pearl, only faintly 
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tinged with deeper yellow in the west where the 
sun would soon blaze forth for a brief vivid glory 
before disappearing altogether in a blaze of red 
magnificence. On the grass below me a whole par- 
liament of birds were hopping hither and thither, 
now gathering into groups, now hastily separating 
as if on urgent business. Otherwise there was no 
sign of life. The club-house seemed deserted: 
there was no one visible on the course. 

I was glad to be alone: glad to be away from the 
hot smelly hotel with its everlasting ringing of 
telephone bells and the wearisome clang and rat- 
tle of the electric cars that passed incessantly 
under our windows. Most of all, perhaps, I was 
glad to lean back and dream, putting aside the 
worrying problems that perplexed me, that had 
grown increasingly insistent with every hour since 
we left England. I could not be with my sister 
without a sense of perpetual agonising stress and 
war: I knew she really was unhappy. In the gay 
brightness of her manner — superficially she had 
been more than usually gay latterly — there wasa 
hardness that told me of the tension underneath: 
even in her laugh I caught a metallic note. Some- 
one else, someone who loved her less, knew her less 
intimately, might have thought her rapid alterna- 
tions of mood merely the too frequent restlessness 
of a nervous disposition: I could not be satisfied 
with that. But what to do? To know the cause 
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only made help moreimpossible; especially for me. 
Since we landed she had said nothing: she never 
referred to. or mentioned her husband: but I knew 
things were daily getting worse. It was dreadful 
to be with them when they were alone together: 
meals had really become an ordeal; nor did Tony’s 
frequent presence as a fourth make it easier. In 
the former case we were all silent: in the latter 
Tony and Pansy talked, with an occasional word 
from me. I suspected that Adam was worried: but 
everything he said or left unsaid aggravated the. 
situation. 

The sun was now directly above the belt of trees, 
and its level rays, shining straight in on to the 
verandah, blinded me. I closed my eyes and drew 
down the brim of my hat to shade them. Thus it 
was that I did not see Adam coming up the path: 
and on the soft grass his footsteps made no sound. 
He was on the terrace when I perceived him, and 
without saying anything dropped into the chair 
by my side which Tony had vacated. He looked 
desperately tired and worn, I thought, as he 
leaned back with closed eyes: the strong sun re- 
vealing every line and shadow. As usual, I could 
think of nothing to say. | 

Suddenly he sat up and, turning to me, asked, 
without any preliminaries, ‘‘What do you think 
of Tony?” 

\ I hesitated. 
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Adam smiled. ‘‘Is it as bad as that?”’ he said. 
“‘T am afraid you are still very critical.” 

For a moment I looked up at him. 

‘‘What he wants is something to do,”’ I said. 

Adam shrugged his shoulders rather hopelessly. 
‘It’s what he needs — yes; but I am afraid it isn’t 
at all what he wants. That’s just what has always 
been wrong with him. . . . Have you any influ- 
ence with him, do you think?”’ 

It was odd, certainly, that I should so soon be 
asked to test it. I merely looked up questioningly. 

Adam went on, ‘‘ Could you induce him, I mean, 
to see that it 7s what he wants? Get him to take a 
job if I offer him one — not in Montreal, out 
West?”’ 

At the opening in the trees at the bottom of the 
course two figures were crossing — I recognised 
Pansy’s blue skirt. I fancied that as Adam spoke 
his eyes were on them too. I wondered why he 
appealed to me to influence Tony: it seemed so 
unlike him to ask, and so unlike me to be able to 
do it. 

There was a pause: then I shook my head. “It 
would be splendid for him’’ — I spoke doubtfully, 
“IT know — but I’m afraid . . . he had much 
rather be here.”’ 

Adam’s eyes were still on the course. 

‘‘No doubt,’’ he answered grimly. ‘There are 
many temptations for him here.” 
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There was a long silence. Adam leaned back, 
his arms folded, his eyes fixed on the horizon. The 
sun had dropped behind the row of trees beyond 
which little golden lines of cloud were spreading, 
tinged with faint rose colour at their rims. Higher 
up the pearl had faded toa steely blue: there was a 
chillin the air. Over the course a faint low haze was 
rising. In the long grass at our left the cicalas 
were beginning to chirp and twitter. It was curi- 
ously still otherwise. I wondered where Mr. 
Lemoine could be all this time. As I looked round 
for him, I saw Pansy and Tony coming up on the 
left where the last hole was. At the bottom of the 
little steps they paused: I heard Pansy laugh: 
then she sprang lightly up and came towards us 
while Tony walked off in the other direction with 
his clubs. 

I know no one who walks so beautifully as 
Pansy. Involuntarily I glanced at Adam as she 
came on towards us; his eyes were on her and their 
expression made me look quickly away with a 
sharp, sudden pang. Sitting down in the chair be- 
tween us she asked Adam for a cigarette. After 
she had lit it we sat for a few moments in silence; 
watching the changing colours of the clouds. 

Adam broke it by saying, 

‘“You may be interested to hear that I have 
found Tony a job.” 

Pansy at once turned towards him, flushing in 
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the charming way she had when keenly pleased by 
anything. 

‘“‘Really!’’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, Adam, how clever of 
you. I am glad. What is it? Something good, I 
hope. I am sure Tony has heaps of ability, if only 
he had something to do that interested him. Do 
tell me all about it. Bill Harris told me there was 
nothing in Montreal.’’ 

‘This is not in Montreal .. . 

Pansy’s face fell dismally. 

“‘It might be, though, later, if he proved a suc- 
cess. You know the trouble I have had about 
Anderson. I have decided at last that he really 
must go. I shall give him another chance — he’s 
got three little children, poor fellow — but he’s no 
good where he is. It seems to me that if Tony is 
prepared to put his back into it there is no reason 
why he should not do well. He’s got the gift of the 
gab, in which poor Anderson is so deficient, and 
that perhaps justifies my giving him a berth that 
really is far too good for him.” 

“‘He’s your brother.’’ Pansy’s tone was sharp. 

‘“‘Exactly.’’ Adam’s was not less so. ‘‘That’s 
why I feel I ought not to do it; but he may really 
prove the right man. IJ hope so.”’ 

I had not been looking at Pansy: but I knew 
from the tone in which she now broke forth that 
she had with difficulty restrained her indignation. 
Her voice was low, but it shook with concen- 
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trated feeling and her hands were closely locked 
together. 

‘“‘Tt’s perfectly incomprehensible to me... 
perfectly — Anderson wasn’t an educated man: 
he wasn’t within a hundred miles of being a gen- 
tleman and the work he did isn’t fit for anyone like 
Tony. To go off to Vancouver! and to try to get 
people to give orders for shirts!” Pansy paused. 
Words seemed inadequate to express her feelings. 
“‘No one but you could dream of such a thing. 
I’m sure Tony wouldn’t think of it.”’ 

I felt very uncomfortable and actually began to 
wish Tony would appear. 

“‘T hope Tony will take a more reasonable view 
than you seem inclined to do,’’ said Adam gently. 
“Does it seem to you that he really has any par- 
ticular claim to be nice? Certainly he would have 
to go West, but that is no great hardship. The 
work is not uninteresting, and what is more it 
offers a real opportunity to a man with ability and 
energy. If Tony has neither, one cannot help him. 
In a Montreal office (even if I could get him in) he 
might remain a clerk to the end of hisdays . . .” 

‘“Why should he go into business at all?”’ said 
Pansy sharply. 

‘‘Do you mean, why should he work? I should 
have thought that point hardly needed discus- 
sion.”’ 

Pansy brushed the remark impatiently aside. 
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“‘T am not such a fool as all that, but business is 
not the only thing, as you seem to assume.” 

Her tone was wounding: and meant to be 
wounding. A faint colour sprung up in Adam’s 
cheek and I felt my own reddening. Pansy’s re- 
mark carried me back to the prejudices of our 
girlhood, of which I was now heartily ashamed, 
and she, too, I knew, in her heart. Brought up in 
a circle which looked upon the arts, in some form 
or other, as the true interest of life, we had both 
imbibed a foolish contempt for business, natural 
enough to people whose pictures, etc., business 
men did not want to buy. We had been highly 
sceptical in those days, as to the possibility that a 
manufacturer could have a soul. Whatever the 
validity of our rule Adam had certainly presented 
an exception: almost the first thing either of us 
realised about him had been that he possessed a 
great deal more soul than any of our relatives who 
talked of the religion of beauty. 

‘‘Ah, Mrs. Carruthers, but we are dreadfully 
apt to assume that it is the only thing here.”” Mr. 
Lemoine’s gentle voice, with its tinge of humorous 
sadness, at once relieved the tension. He had 
come out of the club-house, where the lights were 
now lit, to summon us in to supper. As we passed 
in and the light fell suddenly on Adam’s stern 
face, I saw his mouth set in its straightest, most 
unbending line: he did not mean to give way. | 
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_ Nothing more was said of Tony’s future: no one 

referred to the subject; but a slight constraint 
hung over the party which even Mr. Lemoine 
could not wholly dispel; and I felt, as the train 
bore us swiftly back to Montreal through the 
darkness, that another milestone had been 
passed. 


CHARI ER NT 


I po not know whether it had occurred to my 
sister, but it certainly had never occurred to me, 
that Tony could be interested in me when she 
was there — whatever his reason for that attitude. 
I cannot remember a time when I have not been 
completely overshadowed by Pansy. She is far 
cleverer than Iam: far more of a personality, and 
far more interesting. No one can feel this more 
strongly than Ido. I should candidly despise any- 
one who, seeing her, was more interested in me: I 
find it difficult to imagine such a state of affairs. 
Pansy was a fascinating child: she never passed 
through a real hobbledehoy period at all: even as 
a school-girl she was attractive; as a young woman 
she was absolutely irresistible. She was the 
centre of every party and yet the girls whom she 
outshone were hardly jealous of her; they too 
bowed before her charm; she had innumerable 
friends of her own age, and if none of them were 
closely intimate that was because real intimacy 
was reserved for me. Young men swarmed about 
her like bees. Anyone who might have liked me 
always liked her better and that seemed to me 
quite natural; I liked her better myself. When I 
dreamed, as one does, of falling in love, my visions 
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were all shadowed by the certainty that ‘“‘he’”’ 
would not look at me if Pansy were there; when 
my eyes first met Adam Carruthers’ abstracted 
gaze, I knew my fear come true. The extraordin- 
ary bitterness that consumed Pansy now was in 
part the outcome of the fact that all her life 
hitherto she had never experienced in the smallest 
degree the wounding rebuffs and spurns that are 
the daily experience of most of us. She tasted for 
the first time the acrid sense of failure; and it was 
poisoning all that was sweetest in her nature and 
her life. My deepest conviction was that in what 
I felt would be her supreme accusation against her 
husband — that he did not love her— she was 
profoundly mistaken; but I could say nothing be- 
cause she said no word to me. It was hard enough 
for her to realise in him other preoccupations that 
seemed to threaten her supremacy. She could 
hardly believe in a love for her that was not oblit- 
erating of everything else. Her world would reel if 
others were to be as indifferent. 

All my experience, therefore, made it very dif- 
ficult for me to believe that Tony, who saw so 
much of her, was really interested in me. It would 
never have occurred to me had he not told me so 
— I do not think I am apt to imagine that people 
are interested in me. Nor did the idea flatter me. 
I could only suppose that his vanity had naturally 
suggested to him that I had been brought out for 
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that purpose, and that, with his faculty of starting 
fresh on aclean sheet, which I knew to be remark- 
able, he had readily fallen in with the imaginary 
plan. During our first days, as I now realised, he 
had tended rather to attach himself to me: I had 
not noticed it, and since Pansy had invariably 
refused to accept either Adam, or Bill Harris when 
he made the fourth, as her partner, the attitude 
had not been very effective: but evidently it had 
been so. That the feeling amounted to anything 
serious I did not believe for a moment. To be in 
some degree in love was a necessity of existence to 
Tony and if I was to believe Bill Harris he was 
capable of several attachments at once. 

As it was, I hardly realised the fact before it 
ceased to be one. Pansy intervened: the very day 
after Mr. Lemoine’s party at Dixie. 


If one comes close to any event in life that can 
be called a crisis I fancy one might see that its his- 
tory falls into two fairly well-defined halves. At 
first, things seem to move very slowly, so that the 
observer is hardly aware of their happening, until 
an accomplished fact or situation stands up before 
his eyes. —Then—the moment of transition is not 
always clearly marked, but careful analysis will 
often discover it — the speed is suddenly acceler- 
ated: the actors, who before at least seemed to be 
directing events, become involved in a kind of 
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fatality that hurries them on to the climax as if 
driven by an external force. The andante is sud- 
denly over and the next movement is presto. 
Sometimes the theme that bridges and marks the 
transition can be heard. 

Our time in Montreal had not been rich in inci- 
dent: there was nothing in the day at Dixie which 
could have been called an event. Nevertheless, as 
I look back, I can see quite clearly that after that 
day things were different. The slow movement 
was over. 

Pansy could not have divined Tony’s confes- 
sion: but her actions, the immediate impulsion to 
which came from another source, might just as 
well have been dictated by that knowledge, had she 
possessed it, as by the question whether or no 
Tony should accept Anderson’s job as Adam’s 
agent at Vancouver. Adam, I knew, was seeing 
his half brother the next morning: but Pansy had 
said nothing to me about the question and no 
further reference had been made to the topic since 
our unfortunate discussion at the golf club. 

We spent the morning indoors. Outside it was 
dull and chilly and the dust blew in great gusts 
round the hotel, so that we were forced to keep the 
windows shut. Pansy lay on the sofa ina state of 
exasperated boredom, saying very little and doing 
nothing but smoke cigarette after cigarette until 
the atmosphere of the room was indescribable. 
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She hardly answered when I spoke to her and even 
at lunch, which we had alone, she was extremely 
silent. When we came upstairs again she asked me 
to play some Chopin waltzes: but she did not ap- 
pear to listen to them. Instead she stood at the 
window gazing down into the square where the 
dust still swirled, though not so violently; seeing, 
I am sure, nothing of what was before her eyes. 
Suddenly she turned round and, throwing the end 
of her latest cigarette, half smoked, into the large 
brass spittoon which insisted on being one of the 
most prominent objects in the room, and which 
Pansy, out of some freak, had refused to hide under 
the sofa, — she thought it so characteristically 
Canadian, — she stretched herself and declared 
that she wasso bored that she must go out and buy 
a hat. She admitted that she did not in the least 
need one and that the hats she had seen in the 
shops were nearly all hideous: but she felt like 
buying one and that apparently, in her present 
mood, was all there was to be said. 

In St. Catherine’s Street we of course ran into 
Tony Dacre, strolling along swinging his per- 
petual gold-headed cane and looking much more 
appropriate to Bond Street. The dust was still 
blowing in a most irritating way: one’s hat tugged 
at its pins and one’s eyes and ‘mouth were filled 
with grits: altogether it was extremely unpleasant 
out of doors. There were fewer people than usual in 
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the streets and everything looked even more 
messy and unfinished than it generally did. 
Clothes were to Tony one of the great serious 
interests of life. He immediately entered with 
gusto into the notion of buying a hat and led us off, 
after uselessly inspecting one or two windows, toa 
little upstairs shewroom, elegantly empty, of 
which the proprietress was a certain Madame 
Elisa. From the smile with which Madame Elisa 
herself — a very attractive little Frenchwoman — 
greeted his entry, the least scandalous imagina- 
tion (which, I fear, mine in reference to Tony was 
not) might have guessed him to be no stranger 
there. His manner as he moved about from hat to 
hat was extremely alert and business-like — no 
trace of the awkward ignorance of the normal 
male — and he seemed to know all about the 
fashions. Pansy was unusually captious and 
difficile. At first she saw nothing she liked at all 
and seemed bent on hurting Madame Elisa’s feel- 
ings in a way that was most unlike herself. Then 
she fixed on a huge black velvet soup-plate with 
an entire flamingo on it, and my protests were un- 
availing. Tony, however, was quite firm. It did 
not suit her the least in the world: she positively 
must have a little toque with blue Hermes wings 
on either side. After trying on each hat in the es- 
tablishment a second time she ended by getting 
the blue toque, though I could not see that she had 
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any possible use for it and it cost more than she 
meant to have spent and much more than the 
same hat in London. 

However, her spirits were distinctly improved. 
When Tony proposed tea she assented readily 
enough and we proceeded to the ‘‘Hyacinth,”’ 
which apparently had become ‘‘the only possible 
place.’”’ I observed with some amusement that 
while Tony often began by putting me in the 
middle and himself next to me, Pansy invariably 
found some pretext for a rearrangement. She 
dropped behind or called me to look at something 
or intimated to Tony that a gentleman took the 
outside. I had not noticed either manceuvre before, 
and wondered whether either or both were new. 

There was nothing very remarkable about the 
‘‘Hyacinth,”’ except, perhaps, the prettiness of the 
waitresses, who stood in a group at the doorway, 
with blue dresses, and with blue bows in their 
hair. The large white room with its blue and pur- 
ple curtains was almost empty — tea is not a 
natural institution in a new country — and our 
entry, or again, strictly speaking, Tony’s, created 
quite a little stir among these damsels. There was 
some giggling, and then one, who was distinctly 
the prettiest, approached. Tony smiled upon her 
and ordered tea and a certain kind of little cake. 

“Those you always have?’ asked the pretty 
girl. 
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Our young man nodded. 

“You remind me of Marie Antoinette,’ 
Pansy. 

He looked at her questioningly: on most sub- 
jects he possessed vast resources of ignorance. 
. Pansy did not explain. The bored look, which had 
temporarily disappeared, came back to her face. 
Nothing annoyed her more than to have to explain 
anything. , 

There was a short pause: then Tony said, ‘‘ Will 
you forgive me? I remember I must ring someone 
up — I was to have had tea with them.” 

Pansy made a gesture of supreme indifference. 
Tony, evidently thoroughly familiar with the 
place, stepped over to the telephone. We could 
not help hearing his part in the conversation. 

“‘ Hallo —hallo— Yes—this is Mr. Dacre. Is 
that (a name I did not catch). . . . Oh, Ethel, 
I’m so sorry...’ A long conversation then 
ensued which seemed to give Tony considerable 
amusement. In the course of it tea arrived. Look- 
ing round, he at once observed it. ‘All right, 
then: I'll ring you up to-morrow — about eleven 
—very well. Solong!’’ With that he hung up the 
receiver and came and sat down. 

Pansy, who was already pouring out, glanced at 
him with her most charming smile, a little to my 
surprise, for I had fancied she was annoyed. 

Tony at once responded. 


, 


said 
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‘IT was to have had tea with that girl .. .” 

‘‘So‘they’ area‘ girl,’ are they?’’ Pansy laugh- 
ingly interrupted. ‘‘I never did believe in your 
plural. I suppose you said we were a business 
appointment, on the same system of interchange- 
able cases! . . . Did she mind?” 

Tony looked at her. 

“I did not anyhow,’ was all he replied. ‘‘I 
made a very good exchange.” 

‘Deferred payment only, I suspect. You will 
have to pay at eleven . . . You won’t be able to 
amuse yourself in this way at Vancouver, will 
you? There you won’t even be able to ring me up 
— not that you have done much in that way as 
it is — I feel neglected when I see what charm- 
ing conversations you have with some of your 
friends!”’ 

‘‘When do you go, Tony?”’ I asked. 

‘Assuming that you do!”’ Pansy interjected. 

Tony turned to me. 

“You think I ought to go?”’ he said. 

“Of course I do,” I said, with as strong an em- 
phasis as I could command. 

He sighed and turned to Pansy. 

She smiled. 

‘“‘T daresay you ought,’”’ she said slowly. ‘‘One 
always ought to do what’s thoroughly disagree- 
able . . . But I hope you won't.” 

Tony’s eyes gleamed. | 


’ 
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‘You'll never get such another chance,”’ I cried, 
again desperately interposing, ‘‘and it is not as if 
you'd have to stay in Vancouver: you’d be moved 
ON 
“Yes — but you'd have to go almost at once — 
it’s now or not at all.” 

Pansy did not look at me: I felt she avoided my 
eye. : 

‘“‘T can’t say it attracts me,” said Tony feebly, 
glancing first at one and then at the other. “I did 
hope for something rather different — and Van- 
couver — that’s the awful part.”’ 

“You'll never get such a good chance again,” I 
repeated. ‘‘ Vancouver’s quite a big centre.”’ 

“What does Bill Harris say?’’ Pansy asked 
maliciously. 

‘“‘Oh, Bill — of course he says it’s far better 
than I deserve: he thinks I ought to jump at it.”’ 

‘“T daresay he would’? — Pansy’s tone was 
scornful: ‘‘but that’s no reason why you should.” 

I saw that it was no good. Tony was born to be 
wax in someone’s hands, and now that Pansy was 
taking the trouble she could do whatever she liked 
with him. Any attempt to counteract her influ- 
ence, which was moreover all on the side of his 
own inclination, was bound to be useless. 

Bill Harris, when I encountered him a few days 
later, was in a state of consternation. ‘‘I can’t 
make it out, Miss Collingwood — I don’t know 
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what’s cgme over Tony these days, I really don’t. 
I can’t wonder Mr. Carruthers is annoyed with 
him: though he’s giving him to the end of the 
month — Anderson doesn’t go till then, you 
know. What I’m afraid of is’’ — he lowered his 
voice and drew closer to me on the sofa — we 
were again in the corridor at the Stanley — ‘‘that 
woman.”’ Bill hissed the words into my ear with 
the true accent of melodrama, in a whisper that 
must have carried far more effectually than his 
ordinary voice. I confess I started and moved a 
little away. Among the many habits of his which 
my sister could not tolerate was this conspirator- 
ial desire to sit in too close proximity. Now, not 
understanding, I merely looked at him quite at a 
loss: the momentary cold fear that he meant 
Pansy I had dismissed as too absurd. He soon ex- 
plained what he meant. In the latter part of the 
previous year Tony had fallen under the influence 
of a second-rate actress whom he had seen at one 
of the theatres. Unfortunately for him the wo- 
man — a true American citizen of mixed Dutch 
and Spanish parentage, Henriette Claes by name 
— had accepted an engagement at the music hall 
and so prolonged her stay in Montreal for several 
weeks. Bill Harris discovered — he told me a 
long history, the ins and outs of which I have 
completely forgotten, to explain how — that after 
her departure she wrote regularly to him. Having 
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formed a very low opinion of Henriette, and feel- 
ing tolerably certain that Tony, left to himself, 
would forget all about her, Bill took upon himself 
to destroy these letters. His view of the matter 
was that on no account must Tony be involved in 
anything like a permanent ‘entanglement’? — 
‘of course he has her photograph,’’ he admitted, 
‘‘but I don’t suppose he ever looks at it. He has 
heaps of others.” 

The story nauseated me: but I did not at the 
moment see what the connection between Henri- 
ette Claes and Tony’s not going to Vancouver 
could be. Evidently, however, Bill was more 
anxious about her than he liked to admit. Not 
only was there the photograph. He saw from the 
papers that Henriette herself was due to appear at 
the Montreal music hall next week. 

‘‘She’s doing a turn at the Palace — calls her- 
self ‘La Bella Donna’!”’ 

He dilated upon the subject: but I am afraid 
that a great part of what he said was lost upon me. 
My thoughts were occupied with the problem 
roused by the sight of Tony and Pansy laughing 
together over the illustrated papers as they sat on 
their favourite sofa at the far end of the passage: 
papers in which neither would have seen anything 
alone. What was it that Pansy saw in him? — 
how could she see anything in him at all? She did 
not know about Henriette Claes; but she knew 
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that Henriettes formed Tony’s past, and probably 
his future. Of course it was one thing to know this 
in the abstract, as it were: another to have a more 
or less concrete figure presented: she could not feel 
the disgust of which I was now conscious. But 
apart from that, wherein lay his positive charm? 
Could it, with her, merely be that he was there 
when she wanted someone, and so completely the 
antithesis of Adam that it was possible to endow 
him with all sorts of negative virtues? That 
might account for a great deal. He had a certain 
charm:a charm that made him possibly attractive 
as acasual companion: but how could Pansy spend 
all her time in his company as she was doing now? 
And what about the effect on him? 

Bill Harris’ voice broke in upon my thoughts, 
only too aptly. His eyes, too, had followed the 
direction of mine, and he was smiling as he said, 

“‘T daresay, however, that Tony wouldn’t be a 
bit interested in her now.”’ 

The accent on the adverb struck me painfully. 
Even Bill Harris, then, had noticed. Things were 
not getting better, but worse. 


> 


CHAPTER VII 


It is difficult for one not affected by material 
surroundings to appreciate the extent to which 
they weigh upon the spirit of one who is sensitive 
to their influence. I know that everything in and 
about the Stanley precipitated and hardened the 
sense of misery and exasperation in my sister, 
which might have been retarded and soothed by 
the beauty of her own rooms in London. In Mon- 
treal her mind could find no escape from its own 
wretched preoccupations. The people whom we 
saw every day and no less the things among which 
we lived, the disastrous ugliness, the stuffy smell 
and the incessant noises of the hotel, acted on her 
nerves in a way which Adam, engrossingly ab- 
sorbed in intellectual interests, could not under- 
stand. 

Why is it, in the ordinary furniture of life, in 
towns and streets, houses, rooms, and clothes, 
that ugliness seems to produce itself naturally and 
abundantly, while beauty is an exotic and difficult 
growth? It cannot be that ugliness is cheap or 
simple: it is constantly elaborate and expensive. 
Take hotels. It seems impossible for them to be 
anything else than ugly, but there is no economic 
reason why. 
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Some of these thoughts passed through my 
mind as we came up into our room after lunch, 
and Pansy, having lit her usual cigarette, seated 
herself on the edge of the table and picked up a 
stupid illustrated paper that she knew, as I knew, 
and as she knew I knew, by heart already, and 
turned its pages over. The ugliness of this parti- 
cular room was certainly remarkable, and pecu- 
liarly depressing. The room was lofty out of all 
due proportion to its size, so that a merit became 
a defect, and one seemed to be imprisoned in a 
high cylindrical tunnel. The straight blank win- 
dows, with dirty lace draped in heavy festoons 
above red plush, and the wall-paper in alternate 
stripes of yellow and a strawberry pink which just 
did not “‘go”’ with the red floor and curtains, in- 
creased the effect, that of a partition of a passage, 
arbitrarily cut off. All Pansy’s efforts, which had 
at first seemed so successful, had in the long run 
entirely failed to do more than accentuate the 
ugliness of these jarring colours. The photographs 
drew attention to the merciless walls: the bits of 
oriental magnificence only gave added value to the 
indomitable reds of the carpet and chairs. Even 
the piano — a very ugly one — did not look half 
so imposing as the red velvet chairs, uncomfort- 
able to look at, and still more uncomfortable to sit 
on, which further carried out the passage idea by 
insisting upon standing in rows. In one corner 
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stood a table which Adam had heaped with pa- 
pers; Pansy had brought in the other, on which she 
was now uneasily balancing, from her bedroom, 
but it never would stand steadily, one leg being 
somehow shorter than the other; and it was ex- 
traordinarily inconvenient to write at. 

The only object in the room on which my eyes 
could rest with any satisfaction was Pansy. As I 
looked at her I thought, not for the first nor for 
the thousandth time, how extraordinarily pretty 
she was; extraordinarily because the elements that 
composed the result were none of them remarkable. 
Her features were not good; her eyes were too 
small, her mouth too large: her complexion, 
though delicate, rather lacking in tone; and the 
thick eyebrows and eyelashes, that matched her 
corn-coloured hair, too light to achieve their full 
value. Nevertheless the combination was simply 
charming. There was an animation, an expres- 
siveness about the whole face which made all 
others seem dead masks beside it; and none of the 
rapid shades that passed across it failed to be pic- 
torially right. No snap-shot ever revealed Pansy 
as ugly, even as plain; she could be taken laugh- 
ing, crying, even yawning, and remain attractive. 
What she would have looked like had her mind 
been a blank, I can hardly imagine; it was impos- 
sible to imagine that restless brain not actively 
occupied. I wondered what she was thinking of 
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now, with that hard defiant set of her lips and 
knit of her brows; not of what was before her eyes 
certainly. 

She lit a second cigarette, and still said nothing; 
still turned over the pages of her impossible paper. 

At last she threw it down and asked me what 
the time was; she was expecting Tony at three; he 
was going to take her to see some friends of his 
who lived on the other side of the Mountain. He 
had already spent the morning with us, and it was 
only by exertions which amazed me, as I looked 
back upon them, that I had prevented his stop- 
ping for lunch. It was mail day; there were letters 
that must be written, letters at least a fortnight 
overdue. As it was already after two they seemed 
to stand a very poor chance. 

Pansy yawned. 

‘‘ Adam says he is going to orate at a Free-Trade 
‘meeting on Monday — would you like to go? I 
expect we shall have to, as there is the Lemoines’ 
dinner party beforehand.”’ 

I said I should like to, very much. I had not 
heard him speak for so long. 

Pansy looked a little surprised at the eagerness 
of my assent. 

‘“‘He does speak quite well,’’ she said judicially. 
“Not nearly so dry and dull as you’d expect. Of 
course, at a Free-Trade meeting he’s pretty well 
bound to tub-thump, especially as they regard him - 
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as a sort of Government Missionary. Can you 
work up the least interest in Free-Trade, Delia? I 
can’t — it bores me — oh, beyond anything.” 

I assured her that I didn’t believe it; I knew 
how intensely keen she had always been about 
politics: how constantly she had made me feel 
ashamed of my own ignorance and indifference. 

But she shook her head. 

‘That was before I married a politician — yes, 
really; it would kill anyone’s interest to have 
Adam caring, as he always has done, for abso- 
lutely nothing else. You’ve no idea how limited 
his interests are .. . and you’ve seen by now 
how much we see of him — it’s always been so.” 

I felt that I had heard all this before and my 
expression may have been rather unsympathetic, 
for she burst out with sudden energy. 

‘Oh, it’s all very well for you to look like that, 
Delia! I wonder how you would like it — never 
to be told anything — to be treated absolutely as 
a creature without a brain—or feelings. To have 
him day after day going out early and coming in 
just in time to dress and go out again; always too 
tired or too busy to notice whether one is there or 
NOt | 

“‘I[t zs all very well,’’ I said, as coolly as I could. 
‘“‘My dearest Pansy — you can’t have it both 
ways.” 

She had been standing with her back to me in 
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front of the table which Adam had covered with 
books and papers of every description. His de- 
spatch-case stood in the centre, flanked on either 
side by piles of blue-books and reports on British 
trade in Canada, little mountains of newspaper 
cuttings, and bursting letter files. On the blotting- 
book lay sheaves of notes in Adam’s exquisitely 
clear, regular handwriting, lying as he had torn 
them off one by one from the pad on which he 
wrote. There was not an inch of space to spare, 
but everything was wonderfully orderly; arranged 
with the same precision and definiteness as the 
points of the argument which was developed in the 
notes on which he had that morning been engaged. 

Pansy picked up a book here, and a paper there, 
gingerly laying them down again with exaggerated 
care in the exact spot from which they came. 

As I spoke she turned round quickly. 

‘“What do you mean?”’ 

I gathered up my courage, since I was definitely 
in for it. 

‘“‘T mean, either you must marry a man who’s 
nobody and lives for you — you wouldn’t like 
that? — someone like Dick Ffolliott, always at 
home, always ready to sit on a footstool at his 
wife’s feet and kiss her hands; you know how that 
would bore you; or —’’ I waved my hands. ‘‘ You 
can’t have a brilliant man with a great career 
before him without any trouble on your own side. 
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If you want simply to enjoy success, not to share 
in paying for it, you should have waited to marry 
Adam twenty years hence when he had done the 
hard work. Lots of women have to put up with 
far more for no success — only failure or just a 
dead level.” 

Pansy had turned away again: I could no longer 
see her face: so I did not know whether I had taken 
a hopelessly wrong line, since she said nothing. I 
felt that her bitterness of spirit was not accessible 
to any words that I could find: she had got beyond 
that. I longed yet dreaded to appeal to her love. 

‘“‘Can’t you see how miserable he is?’’ I ven- 
tured after a long pause, in which she had neither 
spoken nor turned round. 

She had taken up a book and was turning over 
the leaves: but she heard me, though I had spoken 
in a low tone. She shrugged her shoulders and 
gave a hopeless little laugh. 

‘‘Adam? No, indeed, I don’t. Why? Does he 
seem to you miserable?’’ 

There was a depth of scorn in her voice: the 
idea that I could see what she had not seen evi- 
dently struck her as ludicrous. 

I went on, however. 

“It was the first thing that struck me when I 
saw you both and I’ve felt it every day since. 
Isn’t that partly why he buries himself in things?”’ 

Pansy seemed, as far as I could judge from her 
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bent, averted head, to be turning it over impar- 
tially. But she was not in the least shaken. 

“It won’t do, Delia — though it’s nice of you 
to try to find an explanation.”’ 

I groaned in spirit. She went on, 

‘“‘But he began burying himself long ago: long 
before I began trying to be indifferent. And as to 
his being miserable now, that really is moonshine. 
He’s as calm and cool as a cucumber. . . and 
about as sensitive.” 

““You’d hardly expect him to show it.” 

Pansy at this turned quickly round. 

“But you see it, or think you do!”’ 

“‘Oh, I? . . . It’s my business to see.”’ 

At that she shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

‘The outsider sees? I’ve never believed that.” 

Nor had I. If I had been an outsider I should 
not have seen anything. 

Pansy took out her watch. I felt that the con- 
versation was closed, and I was not sorry. It had 
been completely useless. 

‘‘A quarter to. Sing something to me, there’s a 
dear: something gloomy!” 

She laughed and threw herself into a chair. I 
perched myself obediently on the stool, and sang 
the first thing that came into my head: it came, I 
suppose, because it is a song I am particularly 
fond of and always feel appropriate to myself. 
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But it was not perhaps a very happy choice at the 
moment. 
“Less than the dust beneath thy chariot wheels, 
Less than the rust, that never stained thy sword, 


Less than the trust thou hast in me, O, Lord, 
Even less than these. 


‘‘Less than the weed that grows beside thy door, 
Less than the speed of hours spent far from thee, 
Less than the need thou hast in life of me. 

Even less am I. 


‘Since I, O Lord, am nothing unto thee, 
See here thy sword, I make it keen and bright, 
Love’s last reward, Death, comes to me to-night, 
Farewell, Zahir-u-din.” 


As I sang it was not of Pansy that I thought: 
but it was, naturally, of herself that she thought as 
she listened. 

‘‘No,’’ she said, when the last notes of the ac- 
companiment had died away. ‘‘No. I never could 
feel that for anyone. It is a horrible, base, de- 
grading feeling. Love should not make you accept 
such a frame of mind. ‘Less than the dust,’ 
indeed, — bah!”’ 

She had got up and was walking up and down as 
rapidly as the congested room allowed. I could not 
help laughing at so characteristic an outburst. 

‘“Surely,’’ I said, ‘‘it depends entirely on the 
chariot wheels!’’ 

Pansy was outraged. 

“What do you mean?” 
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I was silent fora moment. Then I said slowly, 
for I was always conscious of a complete inability 
to express my thoughts in my own words — I 
could play them or sing them in someone else’s so 
much better: ‘‘I mean one wants to worship; and 
if the object is great and good enough”’ — I saw, 
Pansy’s lips curling scornfully — ‘‘ what position 
you occupy in their mind surely does not matter. 
Loving is more important than being loved; the 
thing is to love —and to love someone who’s 
worth it. That’s what matters.” 

Pansy shook her head with complete assurance. 
“My dear sister, you know nothing about it, no- 
thing. Ah! there’s the telephone. Yes. All right. 
Tell Mr. Dacre I shall be down directly . . .’’ She 
returned to me. ‘‘It’s Tony. . . . Well, — good- 
bye for the present.”’ 

For the first time she had not even suggested 
my going too. It was in no cheerful spirit that I 
sat down at the wobbly writing-table and ad- 
dressed myself to the mail. The task was not easy. 
I inevitably found myself writing the sort of letter 
that I hated, full of my impressions of Canada. 
As a matter of fact, I had no impressions of 
Canada and it was extremely difficult to invent 
any. 

I did not get on at all. Instead, the time slipped 
by while I drew heads on my blotting-paper or im- 
proved the tails and strokes of the few words I had 
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written, and I soon began to glance at the clock 
and wonder when Tony and Pansy would be back; 
to get up and look out of the window, gazing 
across the square for a sight of their returning 
figures. 

The shadows lengthened, but they did not 
come. Car after car swung below the windows, 
squeaking and groaning and clanging its bell as it 
turned the sharp corner by the hotel front, but 
they did not descend from any of them or from the 
caléches that kept driving up. They were not 
among the groups sitting in the gardens or stroll- 
ing about round the colossal statue in the centre of 
the square, which was now assuming such strange 
shapes in the changing light; nor did they stand 
amid the crowd of shouters outside the newspaper 
office at the far corner, waiting for baseball re- 
sults. Uncontrollably restless, and filled with 
feelings of apprehension and discomfort that I 
could not get rid of, though I told myself that they 
were quite absurd, I turned away at last from the 
window. It was growing rapidly dark, but a bar 
of light from one of the great street lamps in the 
Square fell directly on the serried row of photo- 
graphs that Pansy had arranged along the mantel- 
shelf — the hotel had every modern luxury, in- 
cluding frightful open firegrates in the sitting- 
rooms — and caught one of Adam so that it stood 
out in an extraordinary way. 
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I stood looking at it and my heart beat fast. 
Even in a photograph — it was an extremely bad 
one — his face made something inside me behave 
in a queer way that hurt absurdly; the pain was 
physical, I could almost have touched it. I would 
have given anything to possess that photograph. 
Basely I wondered whether Pansy would notice if 
I took it — and I stretched out my hand. She was 
so incorrigibly careless about her things that she 
would only imagine it mislaid and, not troubling at 
the time, decide, when we moved elsewhere and it 
did not appear, that it had dropped behind some- 
thing or got lost in packing. At that moment I 
felt an uncontrollable impulse to steal . . . The 
word as it formed itself in my mind gave mea cold 
shock. That was all one’s morality amounted to, 
then, when put to the test? I did not steal, habit- 
ually, because I did not see things about that I 
wanted badly enough; when I did see one, I was 
only wondering whether I was likely to be found 
out or not. 

I blushed furiously, though quite alone. Adam’s 
grave eyes looked at me with the searching, un- 
smiling gaze that they so often wore in real life. 
He would not call my stealing by any other name. 
That was certain. To know how achingly I 
wanted the photograph would not soften his hard 
judgment. Before his condemnation I turned 
away my head. My own moral sense was not 
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strong enough to have kept me straight, but his 
was. I turned away, back to the window. 

It was nearly dark, and now the flashing lights 
of the electric cars as they swung by had a kind of 
garish picturesqueness. All seemed crowded, full 
of people hastening home after the day’s work. 
The Square gardens were now almost deserted; 
only here and there a pair of lovers wandered, 
closely intertwined, up and down among the trees, 
or a solitary figure crouched huddled up on one of 
the benches. The air was impregnated with a 
curious, oppressive smell like that of a hundred 
distant chimneys on fire. I leaned out, but could 
see no smoke, only a general thickening of the 
atmosphere. Then I remembered: of course it was 
the forest fires on the St. Lawrence. 

An intolerable loneliness filled me as I leaned 
out; a more than common sense of uselessness, 
helplessness, and weakness. It was not only or 
even mainly on my own account; I knew by now 
that I could stand my own misery pretty well. It 
made me dull, uninteresting to myself and other 
people; but my strength was adequate. Hours of 
excruciating suffering of course there were; but 
there came also times of extraordinary exaltation. 
Love gives one these moments; and none who has 
felt them would hold them too dearly bought at 
the price of pain far greater in duration. More- 
over, although I did sometimes cry out that my 
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wretchedness was more than I could bear, I knew 
it was not so because I was gloriously free from 
the supreme bitterness: the sense of failure or un- 
worthiness in the one beloved. Before the de- 
stroying touch of the sordid, endurance firmer 
than mine might have given way. Whatever 
might happen I knew Adam would never let me 
feel that. As I leaned out into the thick, murky 
night it was of him, not of myself, that I was think- 
ing, for a terror had hold of me. I felt that he 
might have to pass through a form of torture that 
would be more terrible to him even than to me. 
Why did Pansy and Tony not come back? Where 
were they, — what were they doing? How much 
did Adam realise of what was happening? I struck 
my hands together in an agony of powerlessness: 
it was indescribably horrible to me to have to see 
everything and be unable to do anything. Adam 
grew more and more silent: Pansy cried herself to 
sleep at night. When they met in the daytime 
they glared at one another with hard, unseeing 
eyes, like two enemies. 

It was completely dark in the room now: I could 
only see the chairs standing up like so many mon- 
strous sarcophagi. Outside the flaring incan- 
descent made big yellow circles on the mist, which 
grew thicker at every moment. Thesmell of smoke 
made me cough; I could hear the people choking 
and spluttering as they passed below, though I 
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could no longer see them at all. The bells of the 
cars clanged incessantly and far away there was a 
dull, ominous sound like the booming of gongs. 
Seven o'clock sounded from a church: it was 
really quite near, but the chimes seemed remote. 
Pansy had gone out in her thin muslin, with no 
wrap, saying nothing of being late. I wondered 
what to do. She had perhaps stopped to dinner 
with Tony’s friends: in her present frame of mind 
the idea of causing her husband anxiety would be 
easily dismissed. . 

The noisy, malodorous night brought no coun- 
sel. I turned back into the room, stumbling over 
chairs and tables in my search for matches. The 
fierce glare of the vast electrolier that hung from 
the ceiling blinded me: I turned it out as soon as 
I had lit the candles on the piano. Then I sat 
down and tried to still my restlessness with arpeg- 
gios and scales. My voice sounded queer and 
alarming: everything in the room and along the 
passages seemed wrapped in a grim silence. But I 
gained courage as I went on, more especially when 
I remembered that everyone else was sure to be 
either at dinner or out. I had just taken down the 
volume of songs and opened one of them when 


there was the sound of a key in the door. Think- 


ing it was Pansy, I half sprang from the stool: but 
when the door opened it was Adam who came in, 
turning on the electric light as he did so. In the 


es 
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sudden glare his face looked so dreadfully pale that 
I had to make an effort to sit down again and 
refrain from asking what had happened. 

“You alone? Have you been alone all the after- 
noon?’ hesaid. I merely nodded. He threw down 
his hat and walked to the window. ‘‘ You don’t 
have a very amusing time, I’m afraid,’’ he went 
on, with his back to me. 

Something in his voice made the lump which 
had risen to my throat swell so that it almost 
choked me. Adam stood at the window for a mo- 
ment, then he shut it down with a heavy thud and 
still, without turning, said, 

‘“‘TIs Pansy in?” 

I explained that she had gone out with Tony. 

‘‘Madness to go out on a night like this. The 
fog chokes one.” 

I had to tell him that they had started early, 
before there was any sign of fog. He made no 
comment, but walked up and down the room once 
or twice and then threw himself into a chair. 

We were completely silent. After a few mo- 
ments I felt the tension growing unbearable. I 
could not go on looking at Adam: my self-control 
was ebbing in a way I had never known it do be- 
fore. Insane images presented themselves to my 
imagination: insane desires assailed me as I sat 
looking at Adam extended in the chair, his hand 
shielding his eyes from the glaring light. 
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I gripped hard hold of the music stool with both 
hands: then pressing open the volume of Schu- 
mann at the place at which I happened to have 
taken it up, I fixed it on the stand and dashed 
recklessly into the opening chords. Some evil fate 
directed my choice of songs that day: it was ‘‘Ich 
grolle nicht.’’ It was horribly appropriate: just 
what I ought not to have played. And because I © 
was so miserable and excited, because my nerves 
were thrilling and I ought not to have sung it at 
all, I sang as I had never sung it before, not even 
when I was quite alone. My voice seemed able to 
do anything: it was as if I were listening to some- 
one else who expressed what I could only feel and 
never say. There is something rather awful about 
music. When I have begun to sing, or even play, I 
am no longer free: no longer myself, the ordinary 
self which goes quietly about, leading a drab, 
background existence. Something not myself — 
or at least not that self — drives out that shiver- 
ing individuality and shouts out the feelings which 
are my inmost secret, so secret that I sometimes 
can hardly believe it is I who feel them. This cry 
that pierced me like a sword came from my own 
lips: but I had no control over it; it ruled me, not 
I it: 

“Ich sah dich ja im Traume, 
Und sah die Nacht in Deines Herzens Raume, 
Ich sah die Schlang’ die Dir am Herzen frisst, 


Ich sah, Mein Lieb’, wie sehr Du elend bist: 
Ich grolle nicht.” 


. 
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The alien voice died away: my fingers mechani- 
cally played the closing bars, and as I raised a 
trembling hand to turn the leaves — how one can 
play when every finger shakes, and sing when 
speech would be altogether impossible! — I saw 
that Adam was sitting with his head between his 
hands: and I knew that tears were in his eyes. 
Something glistened between his fingers: it could 
be nothing else: the merciless light left no doubt: 
it wasa tear. Nothing in all my life ever hurt me 
so much. I had often thought I knew what being 
hurt was — only this afternoon I had thought so 
— but those tears were awful. What demon had 
entered into me that I must sing that song and 
sing it like that? And now I could do nothing. I 
would have given the whole of my life to have 
been able to comfort him: even to have been al- 
lowed to kiss away those heart-rending tears. I 
wanted to do it more than I ever have wanted to 
do anything: but of course I could not. I had to 
stay where I was, and stare at the music which I 
could not see, hold myself with both hands and do 
nothing. That was all I could do, ever: nothing. 

So I did nothing: only for an instant that seems 
to me still the longest and most excruciating I have 
ever known, so long that the pain of it is lasting 
even now and can never quite be blotted out be- 
cause it has become part of me, I sat and stared 
at the page on which the black notes and white 
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spaces ran in and out, forming horrible fantastic 
patterns before my blurred eyes. 

If Adam was conscious of me at all he can only 
have thought I paused for one instant to turn the 
page and begin again. He can never have guessed 
that I knew. I turned the page: it was almost im- 
possible, but I did it. What was on the next mat- 
tered nothing. Thanks to old Franz Schnitzler my 
fingers could play by themselves. I could not have 
sung, but I could still play, and after a hardly per- 
ceptible pause the first movement of the ‘‘ Wald- 
stein’’ was filling the room with thunder. The 
notes were slippery, for the tears that ran down 
my cheeks in stupid little rivers — horrible, easy 
tears, not like Adam’s — fell on to them, but what 
did it matter? 

In the middle of it all I heard voices outside — 
then steps. 

‘“There’s Pansy, I think,’’ I murmured; and I 
got to the door as she came in. In the darkness of 
the passage she could not see my face and I ran 
past her to my own room. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“‘I CAN'T stand him,” I said, suddenly, for a 
minute or two had passed without my replying to 
Mr. Lemoine’s question. I do not know why I felt 
so safe with him, but I did. I often found myself 
saying to him things which I only thought as a 
rule. 

I was sitting next to him at his own dinner table 
and opposite to us were Pansy and Tony. Tony 
had not taken her in, of course, but since the mo- 
ment of sitting down at table he had paid as little 
attention to his proper lady as she had to her gen- 
tleman, although he was the guest of the evening, 
the great Sir William Green himself, the man who 
was said to have more influence in Canadian af- 
fairs, and especially in politics, than Sir Wilfred 
Laurier. It was this that made Pansy’s behaviour 
so disagreeably significant: normally she went pre- 
pared to play to the boxes — if they were filled. 
Etiquette had been overridden in order to allow 
Sir William to take her in, at his own request. 
Pansy, who lost nothing connected with herself, 
had not failed to hear the great man say to his 
hostess, regardless of manners, ‘‘ Who is that fas- 
cinating woman? Mrs. Carruthers? I must take 
her in.’’ These were the little things that some 
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people thought so delightfully characteristic of 
Sir William: others, so like his insufferable con- 
ceit. I suspected Mrs. Lemoine, who had terrible 
pretensions to beauty, to be of the latter opinion. 
And Pansy turned her lovely shoulder on Sir Wil- 
liam, who was not at all the man to be satisfied 
with mutely regarding its green and gold trans- 
parencies, to talk with Tony Dacre, whom she 
saw all day and every day! 

Mr. Lemoine, catching my eye upon the pair, 
had smiled. He smiled a little still when I ex- 
pressed my incautious opinion. 

‘They seem very happy, don’t they?” was all 
he said: and there was something very wistful in 
his tone. He envied rather than condemned. But 
his words suddenly gave form and substance to my 
worst fears. After all, what he saw everyone must 
see. While he turned to attend to Tony’s ne- 
glected lady I glanced nervously round the table: 
it was oval and the flowers in low flat vases, so 
that I could see everyone. Mrs. Lemoine, like her 
husband, was engaged in repairing the omissions 
of her guests, and endeavouring to soothe the in- 
dignant feelings of the great Sir William Green. 
Emery Cricklade, next to me, was silently eating 
and drinking; he, I knew, thought talk at meals a 
waste of time. Beyond him, between Mrs. Le- 
moine and the patient, heaving bulk of Lady 
Green, was Adam, and Adam at the moment was 
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not talking to anyone. He was sitting quite still, 
his eyes apparently on his plate, but the way in 
which his long thin fingers were clutching the stem 
of one of Mr. Lemoine’s priceless old wine-glasses 
made me tremble for its fate. As I glanced at him 
his eyes were raised for an instant, and levelled 
full at Pansy and Tony. They were too deeply 
absorbed to seem aware that he was looking at 
them: but I thought, from the flicker of Pansy’s 
eyelids, and the nervous movement with which 
she was crumbling her bread, that in some half- 
conscious way she was affected by that intense, 
penetrating gaze. But she shewed no outward 
sign. I heard Tony’s low, infectious laugh, and 
saw the lovely pink colour fly to Pansy’s face in 
response to something he had said; it was reflected 
in the spot of scarlet that flew out like an answer- 
ing signal on Adam’s thin, sallow cheeks. 

I longed to know more definitely just how much 
Mr. Lemoine had seen. At last, as the savoury was 
handed round, Pansy turned to Sir William Green, 
and Tony to Mrs. Cricklade. Mr. Lemoine was 
free to speak to me, and he took up the thread 
where he had dropped it. 

“If I were Mrs. Carruthers’ husband,” he said 
in a low tone, “I don’t think I should spend so 
much of my time at Free-Trade meetings, and in 
the stuffy offices in St. James’s Street. She’s just a 
little bit reckless,” he smiled very indulgently, 
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‘‘but you can’t neglect a pretty woman with the 
same impunity as a plainone! That’s one of the 
real disabilities of women, if you like.” 

I glanced down the table at Mrs. Lemoine. Her 
mouth and eyes suggested that anyone who ne- 
glected her would have to answer for it. She had 
resolutely preserved every claim to good looks that 
must have been of the aggressive type at their best; 
and no doubt, witha man so fascinating as Mr. Le- 
moine was, she had exercised her authority. His 
sympathy with recklessness had a personal note in 
it, I felt sure. 

‘“‘Have you ever heard my brother-in-law speak 
at a Free-Trade meeting?” I asked. 

Mr. Lemoine shook his head. 

‘“You suggest that if I had I should forgive 
him?’’ He followed my eyes, and looked down the 
table. ‘‘Well, perhaps I shall to-night —it’s a 
very remarkable head, and the little I have seen 
of remarkable men makes me feel one must not 
judge them. But, after all, a wife is something 
more than an auditor, and possibly Mrs. Car- 
ruthers does not frequent these functions? Wives 
are apt to feel how much the half is greater than 
the whole, are they not?”’ 

Plainly Mr. Lemoine would be on Pansy’s side 
— it was terrible to think of there being such a 
thing — equally plainly he did not attach much 
importance to Tony as an individual. But I was 
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growing more and more afraid. After the briefest 
of concessions to good manners the two were talk- 
ing together again. I could not catch anything 
that they were saying: the width of the round 
table was between us: but Tony seemed laugh- 
ingly to be urging Pansy to do something; she 
half heartedly protesting against it. 

We lingered unconscionably over dessert: to me, 
longing for the moment of the ladies leaving the 
room to get at my sister, the dinner altogether 
‘seemed endless. I had looked forward to it with 
real pleasure, for I felt genuine attachment to Mr. 
Lemoine: and apart from everything else it was a 
relief to be in a house after so many weeks of hotel 
existence; but, as it turned out, I was acutely 
uncomfortable all the time. I sat now revolving 
various plans for securing that Pansy should not 
evade me when we did at last rise: none were at all 
ingenious, for I am no good at plans, and all were 
doomed to complete frustration. To my extreme 
irritation, just when I thought Mrs. Lemoine was 
leaning forward to catch the eye of Lady Green, 
— useless to try to catch that of Mrs. Carruthers, 
— coffee was brought in and cigarettes were 
handed round. I felt desperate. 

‘‘You are very modern,”’ I said to my host, as I 
passed the silver box with a shake of the head. 

“‘T am afraid we are not as a rule,”’ he replied, 
lighting his cigar. ‘‘We separate like other bar- 
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barians for a tedious half-hour at least — more 
when we have Sir William, for he gets on to his 
stories! — But, of course, to-night there is the 
meeting directly: you have not forgotten it?” | 

I had; Tony and Pansy had driven out of my 
head the prospect to which I had been looking for- 
ward for the last week. That was why we were 
not — avery nominal ‘‘not”’ in Pansy’s case — in 
evening dress, and why we were so uncomfortably 
wearing our hats at dinner, — we were all going on 
to the great meeting at which Adam was to speak. 

At last the purring of motors outside the win- 
dows broke up the talk. The ladies rustled out to 
get on coats, furs, and veils: the gentlemen gath- 
ered together in the hall lighting fresh cigars, while 
liqueurs were handed round. I got out last, of 
course, and Pansy was not in the bedroom when I 
ran upstairs. When we came down again there was 
no chance of speaking to anyone. Mrs. Lemoine 
was busy bundling us all off in the cars. I was 
sandwiched in with the Greens and Mr. and Mrs. 
Emery Cricklade, and sat too uncomfortably on 
next to no seat between the two ladies, in immi- 
nent danger at each turn of being precipitated on 
the knees of the gentleman opposite, to have a 
mind for anything. Otherwise I might have been 
amused by the swelling indignation of the Greens 
and the unconcealed joy of the Cricklades, in their 
close proximity. 
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When we stopped at the hall, I was shot out. 
The others swept past me, taking no notice of me 
at all, concerned only to find their way to their 
own places on the platform. The vestibule was 
full of people, hurrying hither and thither: some 
selling pamphlets, others looking for friends: from 
the great hall beyond I could hear the confused 
murmur of many voices. Every now and then 
someone broke into song and the chorus swelled 
out with a splendid volume of sound. People 
knocked into me, and hurried on without apolo- 
gising as I stood looking round, wondering what to 
do or where to go. Without a ticket I could not 
pass the turnstile, and all our party seemed to 
have disappeared. I began to be afraid that I 
should not get in at all, when Mr. Lemoine sud- 
denly emerged and rescued me. He was indignant 
when he heard how I had been abandoned: appar- 
ently the Cricklades ought to have taken me on to 
the platform with them. However, when I told 
him I much preferred not to be there, since one 
could not see the speakers, he bade me follow him. 
The big hall was filled to its utmost limits. The 
galleries were crowded, and there were people 
standing down the passages and at the back, so 
that we had some difficulty in making our way 
through to the seats in the front which had been 
reserved for us. 

_ The vast hum and rustle of this huge body of 
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people filled me with a strange excitement. I 
looked round at the row upon row of faces, all 
eagerly scanning the entrance by which the speak- 
ers would come on to the platform, and thrilled at 
the thought of the power which a single man could 
wield over such numbers of his fellows. 

Suddenly there was a roar and a vast outburst of 
clapping: Sir William Green, red, fat, and pom- 
pous, more like a turkey cock than ever; Emery 
Cricklade, looking the collier which he had been in 
earlier days; several solid-looking, bearded men, 
and then Adam, filed on and took their places. 

Someone got up and began to read letters of 
apology in an inaudible voice. Then Sir William 
Green rose and after informing us that he would 
not stand between us and Mr. Carruthers, whom 
we had come to hear (renewed cheering), pro- 
ceeded to display at length a quite remarkable 
ignorance of some of the elementary points in the 
question of Free-Trade. The audience moved 
restlessly: faint waves of conversation swept it: 
but people were patient: waiting for the real busi- 
ness to begin. 

From my seat I could watch Adam as he sat 
with his eyes screened by his hand and his arm 
resting on the red table that Sir William was 
thumping to such small purpose. His face had 
recovered its habitual, uniform pallor: among 
these strong, robust, red-faced men he looked like 
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a being of another order. Any classification that 
placed him in the same species with Sir William 
Green seemed ludicrous. There was a book open 
on the table in front of him, but he was not read- 
ing it; also sheets of loose paper, but he was not 
writing and there was nothing written on them. 
His face was completely immobile; it did not 
quiver at the burst of cheering which greeted his 
name, and no change passed over it when Sir 
William at last sat down, and, drawing himself to 
his full slender height, he rose to his feet. 

When the applause died away his wonderful 
voice commanded silence. After the first few sen- 
tences I could feel the audience settling down to 
close attention: the quiet was complete: no one 
spoke, hardly anyone even moved. As I glanced 
behind me for a moment I caught an impression 
of row upon row of pink faces all rivetted to one 
object. This perfect stillness was maintained 
throughout his speech: now and then a*volley of 
‘“‘Hear! Hears!’’ or a quick cheer burst forth irre- 
sistibly: then again absolute rivetted attention. 

Adam was not an orator: his speaking was en- 
tirely without tricks and without grandiloquence. 
His language was simple: his arguments always 
consecutive and clear. He did not appeal to the 
passions or prejudices of his hearers: he made de- 
mands on their attention and intelligence, giving 
them reasoning: stuff: arguments: facts. Yet they 
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listened absorbed, and few, I think, can have come 
out of one of his meetings without feeling that 
they had received a new inspiration for politics 
and for daily work. Something of his own single- 
minded earnestness, his own passionate candour 
and love of truth seemed to communicate itself, so 
that for those who listened the questions at issue 
were raised above the dust and heat of party or 
personal controversy into a higher region. I had 
heard him say that in political as in moral life 
there was a categorical imperative— the rule to - 
act from principle: and while he spoke one felt 
that the principles so difficult to elucidate for one’s 
self stood out to him as clear and definite things: 
to be driven like a wedge of clear light through the 
perplexing tissue of life. His high simplicity never 
degenerated into platitude: the intensity of sincere 
personal conviction gave reality to all he said and 
a wider application even than the great questions 
of imperial association and the freedom of trade. 
Adam spoke to business men of business and the 
business point of view; but business in his own 
speaking and living was governed by the categori- 
cal imperative: its code was as rigid and as deli- 
cate as that of the honour of the knight of earlier 
days. Once in Oxford I had heard a great econo- 
mist plead for what he called ‘“‘economic chiv- 
alry”’ as the sole force capable of regenerating 
modern life: I never understood him till I knew 
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Adam. He could urge business considerations 
and make them high and worthy because business 
was to him a form of honourable public service. 

It was not only I who felt this. The great audi- 
ence felt it; the silence in which they listened be- 
tokened more than merely concentrated attention; 
and when Adam sat down they cheered as if they 
could not stop, rising to their feet and waving their 
hats in uncontrollable emotion. I felt the tears 
rush to my eyes as they had done once when I saw 
a splendid regiment of soldiers pass; and as I 
turned to Mr. Lemoine his face told me that he did 
understand now, as he had said at dinner that he 
might. 

When silence was at last restored, the chairman 
asked for questions, and questions poured in. 
Adam made his audiences work. In answering 
questions he was masterly. The lucidity with 
which he illuminated doubtful points, the skill 
with which he divined the intention of the ques- 
tioner through the ill-chosen words which fre- 
quently concealed it, and the frankness with 
which he met difficulties were equally admirable, 
although on the last head he did not perhaps 
wholly satisfy Sir William Green, who would have 
liked him to represent Free-Trade as synonymous 
with the millennium. I had no time to inspect the 
people round me or even to study those on the 
platform until Adam sat downand Mr. Emery 
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Cricklade rose to propose the vote of thanks. Then 
I began to search for Pansy among the rows of 
ladies on the platform. I thought I should have 
seen her at once, for her hat, quite the largest I had 
yet seen in Montreal and covered with immense 
golden ostrich feathers, was not intended to be 
concealed behind that of anyone else. Moreover, 
she was not likely to be behind; her natural place 
had always been in the front row, and Mrs. Car- 
ruthers would naturally be given a prominent 
position. Nevertheless I did not see her. She was 
in fact not on the platform. I began nervously to 
search the audience and in doing so I caught Mr. 
Lemoine’s eye again. 

‘“‘T quite understand now,” he whispered, for 
Emery Cricklade was still rolling out his periods. 
‘It’s marvellous; it’s not only brain. One feels 
character behind every word he says. No one here 
would dare to talk like that — they would say the 
people wouldn’t stand it! But all the bigwigs took 
it like lambs and the people — I never saw a Mon- 
treal audience so stirred. How proud your sister 
must feel!’’ 

‘Where is she, though?’’ I asked in a low tone. 
‘Did you see her come in?”’ 

He began to look round, but with no better suc- 
cess than I had had. Pansy was not in the hall, 
that was certain; nor when I began to look for him 
could I see Tony either. Mr. Lemoine and I 
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looked at each other in dismay. He shook his 
head. : 

“After all,” he said, by way of consolation, ‘‘no 
one here knows her.”’ 

The interminable vote of thanks had been in- 
terminably seconded. Adam replied in two words. 
The meeting was at an end. On the platform 
everyone was standing up; people clambered up 
on to it from the body of the hall in order to shake 
hands. Adam was surrounded and hidden from 
our view. I was preparing to wait until the hall 
had cleared, but Mr. Lemoine said that we should 
do better to go up on to the platform and avoid 
the risk of being separated from our friends. 

Sir William Green was wringing Adam’s hand. 
‘You must come and stay with us at Lake Placid,” 
he said, ‘‘you and your wife”’ (in his enthusiasm 
he had actually forgiven Pansy); ‘‘ you will need a 
rest after all this magnificent work that you have 
been doing for us . . . I won’t keep you now, but 
bear in mind that we shall expect you both — just 
a line when it suits you.”’ 

Others crowded up, but Mr. Lemoine, with a 
quickness I admired, caught Adam by the arm, 
and saying that the car was waiting and that it 
was time he came away, led him off the platform 
and down to the vestibule. 

“Those people would keep you till two in the 
morning, they would, indeed; if only to be sure of 
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being able to say afterwards that they had shaken 
hands. It’s not worth it; you look as if you had 
had enough for one day.” 

I slipped into the motor without a word. Adam 
followed. I ought not to have been surprised that 
Mr. Lemoine did not; his delicacy of perception 
never failed him. The door was slammed and we 
moved off as quickly as the crowded streets al- 
lowed. 

For a moment Adam had leaned back, his eyes 
shut. As we turned off the main thorqughfare 
and swung quickly into a side street where we 
could go fast, he turned to me, saying in a quick, 
low voice, ‘‘ Where is your sister?”’ 

‘Your sister,’ he said, not ‘‘Pansy”’ or even 
“‘my wife.’’ I trembled and could find no words. 

‘‘T knew she was not in the hall,”’ he said. ‘‘She 
was still at the Lemoines’ when we came away.” 

‘‘T did not realise it till just now,’’ I murmured 
feebly. ‘‘I thought she had come with you.” 

Adam’s calm expressionless voice hurt me more 
than any spoken anger could. I wished he would 
be angry with me, ask me why I had come without 
Pansy, say anything that would have seemed like 
blame of me rather than this cold, silent arraign- 
ment of her. He remained silent, however; the 
chill light of the street lamps falling on his face 
showed it to me set in the same immoveable 
gravity it had worn at the meeting. Not as when 
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he spoke, when a kind of high exaltation had lit it 
up, but as he sat before and after, remote and 
inaccessible, locked in his own suffering. 

“We shall find her at the hotel when we get in.”’ 
It was all I could think of. He said nothing. 

The drive seemed endless. I longed to say 
something, to bring forward some excuse; but I 
could think of nothing. I knew and he knew that 
we should find Tony with her; he must think that 
it was to be with Tony that she had stayed away. 
There was nothing to be said. 

Quite suddenly his voice broke in upon my use- 
less thoughts, startling me. 

“Do you think I neglect her?’’ 

The naked question was like a pistol shot. It 
was no use trying to put Adam off; he did not 
want to hear what would be comfortable: he 
wanted the truth. 

“Come: out with it,’’ he said impatiently; 
‘you think I do?” 

“Sometimes,”’ I said. “She feels she doesn’t 
share your thoughts .. . that you are always 
busy and preoccupied. . . . We have seenlittle of 
you — very — lately, you know, and I think she 
had thought this was going to be a holiday. . . . 
She is often very miserable about it . . . I find 
her crying, though she never says anything.”’ 

I felt his eyes on me, though I did not look 
up. 
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‘‘Because I don’t seem to care, do you think? 
Or because I exist?”’ 

Then I looked at him and understood his 
fear. 

‘‘Oh, no, Adam; not that. Because you don’t 
seem to care; that’s all.” 

He shook his head. 

I took my courage in my hands. “It might 
grow to the other,’ I murmured. 

He took me up swiftly. ‘She might grow to 
wish I didn’t exist, if I go on being disappointing, 
cut off her light?”’ 

The rest of his thought remained unexpressed. 
I felt helplessly involved in something much too 
difficult for me. I did not know what to say. It 
seemed impossible, every way. Adam had leaned 
back again and was gazing in front of him with 
unseeing eyes. 

The car stopped. I jumped out and ran up the 
steps. The rotunda even at this hour — it was 
well after eleven — was full of people. Stale to- 
bacco smoke hung in great clouds so that the men, 
standing talking and expectorating, were hazy 
and indistinct figures to my blurred eyes, and the 
whole scene like something in a nightmare. The 
swing door into the bar was never at rest and the 
odours of spirits floated in and mingled with the 
exhausted and fetid air of the place. A sudden 
lull fell on the loud talk as we entered. Many of 
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the men had come from the meeting and no doubt 
they were talking of it. The idea was curiously 
unpleasant. I felt that it degraded the whole 
thing. 

A little fat man rushed up to Adam, cigar in 
hand, and at once began talking in a thick, Jewish 
voice — 

“A word with you, Mr. Carruthers, only one 
word, I assure you — most important —”’ 

Adam waved him aside politely, but quite per- 
emptorily. His headshake was final. 

“To-morrow at nine, Mr. Josephs, if you can 
come round. Yes, nine o’clock. No, not now, 
whatever it may be.”’ 

He stepped from the lift and walked along the 
immense passage. People seemed to be moving in 
most of the rooms; from one there came the sound 
of a concertina and a loud vulgar female voice 
singing. Shrieks of laughter interrupted the song. 
There was a light above our sitting-room door and 
through the open ventilator Tony’s laugh came 
out to meet us. 

Adam paused. I understood. 

“Good night,”’ I said, and turned towards my > 
own room. 

But he understood. Even great pain did not 
make him blind and selfish. He put his hands on 
my shoulders. 

‘Don’t worry, my dear little sister.”’ 
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It was no use. Big tears ran down. I swallowed | 


a sob. 
‘‘Don’t take it too seriously,’”’ was all I man- 
aged to gulp out. ‘‘There’s nobody in the world 


but you for Pansy; really there isn’t.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


As I turned the handle of the sitting-room door 
next morning I heard Adam’s voice, raised a little 
more than his wont and charged with so pene- 
trating a quality that I could not help distinguish- 
ing what he said. 

‘Pansy — I beg you not to go.”’ 

I would have given much to be able to get out of 
the room, but they had seen me and to turn back 
would suggest that I had heard, while if I came 
straight in they might think I had not. 

Pansy was engaged in taking some exquisite red 
roses out of a cardboard carton and arranging 
them in a tall glass vase that she had bought the 
other day because the water jugs in the hotel were 
so ugly. It was plain that she had eaten no break- 
fast. The whole of what I felt sure was her first 
slice of toast was crumbled up on her plate and 
none of her knives had been used at all. Deep 
blue shadows under her eyes told me how little 
she had slept. 

‘‘Good morning, Delia!’’ She put up her face to 
be kissed. ‘‘ You have just arrived in time to pre- 
vent a scene!” 

Her voice was hard: there was no mirth in her 
light tones and as I ventured now to glance at 
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Adam I felt that things were going very badly. 
No one said anything more. I helped myself to 
coffee and sat down, wishing I could go, but un- 
able to think of any excuse for doing so. The very 
Wish was a stupid cowardice: when Pansy’s voice 
assumed the tone in which she now reminded her 
husband that he had not offered me any fish — I 
hastily exclaimed that I wanted none — no good 
was likely to come of any discussion. Since we 
were children I had always felt that I, personally, 
had rather give way to her on anything than be 
spoken to in that particular tone. | 

There was another long agonising silence. The 
ticking of the clock became maddeningly audi- 
ble: I tried vainly to think of things to say, but 
nothing possible occurred to me. At last Adam 
threw down the newspaper and, looking at his 
watch, rose to his feet. 

‘‘Where are you going to-day?”’ Pansy asked 
casually, inhaling the fragrance of her roses and 
pressing her cheek against their soft, glowing 
petals. Adam glanced at her as she did so. 

“Don’t tell me if you don’t want to,” she con- 
tinued in a peculiarly irritating voice, as he did 
not immediately make any reply. ‘‘We may surely 
each be allowed to go where we like: I claim no 
privileges I do not grant.” 

A faint additional compression of Adam’s firmly 
closed lips was the only visible indication of all the 
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things he did not say. I could feel how his silence 
exasperated Pansy. She laughed. 

“‘I suppose there is some indispensable meet- 
ing... . After all, you ought to be glad when 
we tactfully relieve you of any necessity for ex- 
cusing yourself! . . . since that is all it amounts 
to. 

Adam was still looking at the roses. He sud- 
denly asked, in a tone that was almost rude in its 
resolute suppression of all emotion, 

‘Where did the flowers come from?” 

Pansy’s eyes flashed. She was on her own 
- ground here. 

‘‘Someone who remembered what you have 
been too busy to recollect — that it is my birth- 
day,” she said. ‘Oh, don’t apologise: such an 
unimportant trifle naturally escaped. Happily, 
however, everyone is not so busy.” 

There was a wounding emphasis in every word 
of this speech. I opened my lips, but Pansy left 
me no opportunity to speak. 

She went on, 

““That’s why, if you must know, I am quite 
determined to do just as I like to-night.”’ 

Adam’s face had hardened again. He made no 
further appeal: expressed no regret. Instead, he 
shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘‘I am sorry that 
your taste is so doubtful — that isall.”’ With that 
he turned his back upon the table and walked to 
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the window. Though it was wide open not a 
breath of air came in. A heat haze hung over 
everything and the atmosphere was gasping and 
oppressive. Even Pansy in her vivid blue muslin 
— it was one of her most becoming dresses, for the 
bright cornflower colour seemed exactly to match 
the blue of her little eyes — looked pale and ex- 
hausted by the heat. 

As I looked at Adam’s motionless back I could 
have cried with despairing irritation. Why must 
he take it like this? Everything he said and every- 
thing he did not say was making the situation 
worse. I wished he would go out. I knew so well 
that as he stood every line of his long angular 
figure was unreasonably rousing my sister to 
revolt. At last he spoke, but still without looking 
round: and all he said was, 

‘“‘Are you going out this morning?”’ 

Pansy was still sniffing her roses. 

‘Sometime, I suppose,’’ she said with great in- 
difference. “‘ You don’t wish me to stop here all 
day, I presume? By way of a birthday treat?... 
Do you remember, Delia, how we used to beg to 
be allowed to stop in all day whenever we had a 
holiday? . . . Tony will be round sometime, I 
expect, to take us out.”’ 

At this Adam did turn and quickly: but Pansy 
had again buried her face in her flowers and did 
not look up. I was glad. He said nothing, but 
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gathering up his letters he left the room without 
another word. At the door, however, he turned 
and paused for an instant. His lips parted as 
though he was going to speak —and not to 
Pansy but to me. I had looked up and caught 
his eye: and there was no doubt that it was to me 
he would have spoken. Hitherto he had taken no 
heed of my existence: I had thought he hardly 
realised that I was in the room at all: but now his 
eyes held mine for a long moment with a look of 
the most extraordinary, passionate entreaty. It 
was so direct and so unexpected, this appeal, that 
a cry almost burst from my lips. For the brief in- 
stant I felt, absurdly as I knew, that Adam could 
see into my soul and knew how he could count 
on me. 

The whole incident took less than a minute. 
Pansy had not raised her face from her roses and 
the door had closed behind Adam before she knew 
that he had gone: but I felt that it had completely 
changed my point of view. Once again I was 
wretchedly torn between the two beings in the 
world I cared for most: but my sympathies, es- 
tranged from Adam by what had seemed to me, 
since I came into the room, a hard, wilful blindness, 
went back to him at his mute appeal to me. Cruel 
as it was to feel torn between them as I now was, 
it was to me less agonising than to have to think 
Adam in the wrong. To condemn him in any 
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degree was unspeakably painful to me; and I don’t 
think that my love blinded me often. 

The door had hardly closed when Pansy turned 
_ to me, crying warmly, 

‘“‘How angelic of you, Delia, dear — they are 
the most delicious roses I ever saw, it was sweet 
of you —”’ 

‘“Why did you not say so a moment ago?r”’ I 
asked with considerable indignation. ‘‘Of course 
Adam thought... .” | 

Pansy interrupted me. 

“Exactly what I wanted him to think,’ she 
retorted. ‘‘I tell you, Delia, I have had about as 
much as I can stand; I am sick of it all, sick: and 
what’s more I do not mean to go on like this much 
longer ...’’ Her voice dropped so low that I 
could hardly hear it. ‘So long as I thought Adam 
cared for me, though he was always busy and 
never seemed to want to show it, and was always 
much more interested in the newspaper than in 
my conversation, I could stand it — but now that 
I am quite sure he doesn’t care a bit — Well, I do 
not see the use of it.” 

At this she got up and began ramping — no 
other word adequately describes Pansy’s move- 
ment when roused — as rapidly up and down the 
room asits limited area, crowded with furniture, 
would permit. 

I was not surprised: I had felt that all this was 
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bottled up and only dreaded its bursting out before 
Adam, while my presence, though it might not 
restrain her, must prevent him from replying. 
Suddenly Pansy stopped and turning upon me 
cried, 

“This last business is the climax.’ 

I looked at her stupidly enough. 

“‘About the Palace. I don’t care two straws 
about it in itself: music halls bore me dreadfully: 
but simply to be told not to go... .” 

‘Asked, Pansy, asked: do be fair. The only 
thing I do know about it all is that Adam asked 
you not to go.” 

Pansy laughed scornfully. 

‘‘Oh, asked, indeed! You know how Adam 
asks! And no reason given why not: nothing else 
to propose: he had forgotten all about its being 
my birthday, and didn’t care when he knew. No: 
even if I had not been keen about going before, I 
am now.” 

“Pansy, you really are not fair. Surely the 
mere fact that Adam does not want you to do a 
thing is something? It ought to be and I’m sure 
EV 

“It is,’ she interrupted recklessly. ‘‘It makes 
me want to go — that’s all.”’ 

' I went on as though I had not heard. 

“IT don’t believe for a moment what you say 

about your birthday. It did hurt him, perhaps, 
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that you should be so pleased with flowers from 
Wong iy? 

‘Exactly — and why? Why did it hurt him? 
Hecan’t bear any one else to be interested in me, 
or my being interested inanyone. What right has 
he to mind? He had forgotten all about it him- 
self — you can’t get out of that.”’ 

I went on, though I could not feel that my en- 
deavours were being of much use. Pansy, whose 
gestures reminded me irresistibly of a wild beast 
in a cage, was lashing herself into a fury and I had 
not got into touch with her at all. But now I had 
suddenly remembered my last conversation with 
Bill Harris. 

‘‘You’re completely wrong, Pansy, believe me,’ 
I said. “I think I know the reason why Adam 
doesn’t want us to go to the Palace.”’ 

She did not notice the pronoun: but I empha- 
sised it a little: because, if I were defeated on the 
main issue, I meant, as a second line, to insist 
upon being of the party, though I felt sure that 
my presence formed no part of the plan. 

‘‘Has he told you, then?’’ Her voice had grown 
louder, as it always did when she was nervous and 
her laugh was not quite natural. I rejoiced in- 
wardly at the unspoken, almost unconscious 
anger in her tone; after all, she could be jealous, 
too, although she pretended that all that was dead 
in her. 
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‘‘Adam has not said a word to me,” I replied. 
“T don’t even know whether he knows that I 
know or not: he may think that you know, though 
I don’t imagine he can . . . or that you do.” 

‘‘Know what? Imagine what? What is all this 
mystery?’’ Her tone was hard and rasping. 
“‘Really all this fuss about a simple pleasure party 
is very absurd — one might think we lived in the 
eighteenth century! But I did not expect to find 
you mixed up in the plot, I must say.” 

Something in her voice hurt me: she had never 
used that tone to me before: and as I looked up at 
her she must have seen it in the expression of my 
face, for her own softened almost immediately and 
she ran up to me where I was still sitting at the 
table, and putting her arms round my neck kissed 
me more than once. Pansy’s feelings were very 
strong and quick: but she was not in the least 
demonstrative: for all our intimate devotion 
we rarely kissed or made any other display of 
emotion: so that I knew that she was moved 
and for a moment held her silently. 

Then she sat down beside me and in a lighter 
tone and with an attempt at her usual gay man- 
ner which moved me far more and gave me far 
more idea of her real wretchedness of mind than 
anything she had said had done,.it was so unsuc- 
cessful, she begged me to tell her all about it, cry- 
ing that perhaps there was going to be some fun 
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in it, after all! As she listened while I recounted 
in my own lame way what Bill Harris had told me, 
I watched her face and felt that in spite of all her 
appearance of keen, even excited interest, half her 
mind was busy elsewhere. She was consumed with 
restlessness: her eyes, more vividly blue than ever 
from the dark shadows round them, wandered 
hither and thither: she could not sit still for a mo- 
ment and her ears were strained to catch every 
step passing in the corridor outside. I knew no- 
thing of what changes had come over her rela- 
tions with Tony in the last few days: of what had 
happened during the many long hours they had 
spent together recently: but I could not help 
wondering how she would take a story which had 
certainly given me a shock, caused mea revulsion 
of feeling when I heard it from Bill Harris. 

She listened gravely enough. Then when I 
paused, 

“Then, according to Mr. Harris, Tony was in 
love with this Henriette — whatever her name 
may be?”’ 

I nodded. 

“‘And got entangled?” 

I nodded again. 

‘Very much so, indeed, according to him. She 
has written regularly ever since she was last here.” 

‘‘T don’t believe it,’ said Pansy, but in what 
seemed to me rather a perfunctory tone. ‘‘ But 
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anyhow, what has all this to do with our going to- 
night? Is she going to be there?’’ She laughed. 

‘“‘Apparently that’s it exactly. Bill Harris told 
me some time ago—two or three weeks— that 
she was coming: I had forgotten when it was to be. 
She dances: does a kind of noxious vampire sleep 
dance: calls herself ‘La Bella Donna.’”’ 

‘“‘T see,” said Pansy thoughtfully. 

She had got up again and was trying to find a 
place in the room where the crimson of the roses 
would not be lost against the strawberry and yel- 
low of the walls. The enterprise was vain until she 
turned a very large photograph of Mrs. Dacre 
with its face to the wall, and so obtained a square 
of grateful grey as a background. Then she stood 
looking at them for a moment. 

‘““You believe this story, I gather, Delia? That 
seems to me very unjust, you know...” Her 
tone was calmly judicial: her whole attitude 
strangely difficult to reconcile with any strong 
attachment to Tony. 

“‘Surely it is equally unjust to imagine that Bill 
Harris invented it? Why should he? He is de- 
mote tor LONy.s 2. 

“Vet he goes about spreading tales of this 
BAIR i h's 

“Spreading!” interrupted a little indignantly. 
“He only told me — and in the very nicest way. 
He made me feel dreadfully pharisaical.”’ 
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‘‘And Adam — what about Adam? You say he 
didn’t tell you, so I imagine you didn’t tell him.’’ 
Pansy’s tone was chilly again. 

‘*T didn’t know he knew, I don’t know now that 
he knows,” I replied: more and more puzzled by 
Pansy’s way of taking the whole thing. She was 
silent for some time. A new problem meantime 
had occurred to me. Did Tony know? Was it 
possible that he did? The party must certainly 
be of his planning. 

Pansy rang the bell to have breakfast cleared 
away: and it was not until the things had been 
removed and the folding-table replaced behind 
the piano that she spoke again. Then she said, 

‘“‘T intend to go: that’s settled. I don’t believe 
Tony knows anything about this Bella Donna 
woman — in fact, I disbelieve the whole story. It 
doesn’t really matter to me in any case; I told 
Adam I should go and I shall go.”’ 

That was the kernel of the matter, after all. 
Tony, stories that affected Tony, what Tony did 
or left undone, — all this was, after all, clearly 
secondary in her mind to Adam. She didn’t 
realise the workings of her own mind: but to me 
her speech —all that she had said since we had 
been alone together — was extraordinarily re- 
vealing. 

My reflections were interrupted by the sharp 
sound of the telephone. Pansy, who had picked 
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up the newspaper, dropped it at once and sprang 
to her feet, with a curious smile on her face. Then 
the bell rang again, louder and more strident. 
Still with the strange smile playing over her lips 
she took down the receiver. From where I sat 
fingering a difficult passage at the piano, I could 
see all the changes that passed over her face. 
changes so expressive and rapid that I think I 
could have reconstructed the conversation that 
ensued without hearing a word of it. 

“‘Hallo, hallo, who’s that?”’ The defiant light 
that lit up her eyes, and the new smile on her lips, 
explained. ‘‘ Yes, yes, oh, very well, when are you 
coming round? .. . What’s that — why in the 
world not?’”’ Her brows contracted and her eyes 
darkened and narrowed: the blue became black. 
‘Nonsense, nonsense. I am quite set upon going. 
I shall go, in fact, anyhow — you can’t invite a 
person to a party and then put it off. No — in- 
deed! that wouldn’t do at all. I’ve seen ‘Alias 
Jimmy Valentine’ three times — twice in Lon- 
don: once in Paris: never again . . . No, that’san 
absurd reason. Places to which J go must be 
proper. Besides, you should have thought of that 
before . . . No, you haven’t given a single good 
reason — of course if you don’t want to... .”’ 

There was a longish silence during which 
Pansy’s brows smoothed and her smile broadened. 
‘“‘That’s better,’ she resumed in the soothing tone — 
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a nurse might use to a fractious child. ‘‘ Yes — 
you be round at a few minutes to ... No, I’m 
not going to listen to any more — come to lunch if 
you really must talk. Good-bye.” 

She was laughing as she slammed the receiver 
back on to its hook: but her brows were drawn 
down again as she sat down at the table and 
pulled out her confused writing-case. 

The intolerable scratching of her quill pen was 

interrupted by a waiter who came to say that Mrs. 

Lemoine was in the drawing-room and wished 

particularly to speak with her for a few minutes. 

_. Pansy looked at me as she rose. ‘‘Is this an- 
other?’’ her eyes seemed to say. 

‘“‘Very early for a visit — except from some- 
one who comes to speak ‘as a friend,’”’ she mur- 
mured. 

I, too, was perplexed. As a hostess Mrs. Le- 
moine might well be cherishing a natural griev- 
ance against Mrs. Carruthers: if she camein pure 
amity it must be as her husband’s emissary, which 
seemed an odd r6le. So it was, however. When 
Pansy came up again she was still smiling, but her 
conjecture had been wrong, she admitted. Mrs. 
Lemoine had not come to warn her of the dangers 
of music halls: but even more surprisingly to ask 
her to go with her to the country. It appeared 
that she had a favourite hotel — ‘‘summer home,” 
she called it — in the Adirondacks, whither she 
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proposed going no later than the next day: and she 
wanted to take Pansy. 

“She thought I looked so ill the other night, she 
said,’’ Pansy explained with a rather mischievous 
look at me. ‘‘But anyhow it’s extraordinarily 
kind of her. She said I needn’t absolutely decide 
either — and that always suits me: you know how 
I loathe deciding! — but could simply ring up in 
the morning, or even turn up at the train — 11.25 
— to-morrow.” 

She sat down at her table again: but the quill 
was silent. 

“Shall you go, do you think?’’ I ventured, 
turning over my music without seeing it at all. 

Pansy didn’t immediately reply. Then she said, 

“You would like to know, wouldn’t you? Well 
—so should I — but I don’t. On the whole, I 
rather think — yes.”’ 

The quill began and I returned to my fingering, 
lighter hearted than I had been for days. The 
country — away from all of us — nothing could 
be so good for such a state of mind as Pansy’s. 


CHAPTER X 


THERE was in my sister’s nature a beautiful 
absence of any of the meaner virtues. She was 
entirely without prudence or caution, just as in 
her younger days she had been wholly without 
thrift. She would certainly have gone alone to the 
Palace — quite the most public spot in Montreal 
— had I not insisted upon accompanying her: al- 
though the candour with which she told me she 
did not want me was not marked by any pretence 
of not understanding why I was bent upon com- 
ing. Again it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that I persuaded her that it really would not do to 
go in a rose-pink satin cut out at the neck. As it 
was, everyone turned round to stare at us as we 
rustled into our too excellent seats in the second 
row of the stalls; seats from which everyone in the 
house must have been able to see Pansy’s waving 
blue feathers and her white frock. She never 
could look quiet or inconspicuous and I had sel- 
dom seen her more altogether fascinating than 
this evening. The faint flush which tinged her 
cheeks gave her face the chief beauty it lacked; 
her eyes sparkled vividly and her lips seemed to 
smileinvoluntarily. The cause was perhaps rather 
an inward nervous excitement than any actual 
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sense of happiness in the moment, but however, 
that may have been, Pansy looked, as she moved 
to her place, like one person keenly alert among a 
gathering of half-awakened sleepers. Several 
people had to rise and collect their miscellaneous 
possessions — hats, boxes of sweets, and other be- 
longings — to let her pass, but as she smiled upon 
them I felt that they all forgave her. If Tony were 
overwhelmed, it was not to be wondered at. 

If Pansy was nervous he seemed to me to be so 
to an even more marked degree. I thought that 
he seemed actually relieved — although Pansy 
had assured me he would be furiously disap- 
pointed — when I came down with my sister and 
he realised I was to be of the party. As we went 
down in the cab he said hardly anything. He 
looked at Pansy a great deal, however; so much 
that I found it more comfortable to stare out of 
the window, although the streets were many of 
them so ill-lit that I saw little or nothing. Once, 
however, I happened to glance at them and as we 
passed the brightly lit windows of a large shop 
I saw a long look pass which suggested that there 
was some secret understanding and that they had 
no need of talk or found casual conversation be- 
fore me somewhat difficult. That Tony was 
deeply preoccupied was quite clear tome. Neither 
he nor Pansy said anything about the entertain- 
ment during the drive; nor was any reference made 
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to his suggestion of the morning, that it should be 
given up. He had brought Pansy a lovely bunch 
of violets and she pinned them in the front of her 
white dress. 

Pansy sent me in first and followed me, so that 
I had little further opportunity of observing 
Tony. As soon as she sat down she began talking 
to him, turning her shoulder to me so that I could 
not see her face, nor, since they spoke in low tones, 
hear what they were saying. 

I found myself in that frame of mind in which 
one turns with relief to any stupid outside occu- 
pation and absorbs one’s self in the dull trivialities 
of the moment as a means of escape from thought. 
The performance had, of course, already begun. 
A large bear was sitting in the centre of the stage, 
looking profoundly unhappy, while two individ-. 
uals in odd, particoloured garments shouted at it 
at the top of their voices. I could not catch what 
they said and the bear looked so wretched that I 
was glad to turn away and look round the audi- 
ence. The big theatre, decorated in the most hide- 
ous taste conceivable, was full of much the same 
people as one generally sees at a play. I had never 
been in a music hall before and vaguely expected 
them to be different. There seemed, however, to 
be a marked preponderance of men, few of whom 
were in evening clothes. Many had their hats on, 
I could not imagine why, for the atmosphere was 
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intolerably close and stifling and impregnated 
with the odour of tobacco. Most of the men had 
cigars or cigarettes and great clouds of blue smoke 
hung over our heads. My head soon began to ache 
violently. 

The bear was mercifully removed amid luke- 
warm applause and a new number — 4 — ap- 
peared on either side of the stage. Then it oc- 
curred to me that I had no programme, and I 
wondered whether Tony had purposely omitted 
to get us one. I was keenly anxious to know 
whether La Bella Donna were really in the bill, 
and when she was due. 

Since they came in Tony and Pansy had cer- 
tainly not paid the smallest attention to what 
was going on before or around them. But their 
talk seemed to have become jerky; there were 
pauses. First Pansy seemed to be annoyed about 
something; then Tony became silent and dis- 
trait. His eyes wandered over the audience as 
though seeking for someone whom he did not 
want to find. Pansy made some remark to which 
he did not answer. Inattention she could never 
tolerate. Her voice grew sharp; then she turned 
to me and drew me irito the conversation. 

Evidently, things were not going well. What 
had passed I could not guess, but Tony was visibly 
restless and Pansy no longer in the best of tem- 
pers. She was captious and critical. The smoke 
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made her cough; why did the men keep their 
hideous hats on? Altogether the entertainment 
frankly bored her. 

“‘T can’t think why music halls are supposed to 
be improper — this seems to me merely too tedious 
for words. I only wish there were anything shock- 
ing — it would bearelief. Why does anyone want 
to come and look at that?’’ She pointed scorn- 
fully at the stage. We were now gazing at a man 
lying on his back, legs in the air, balancing a 
variety of objects — balls, a barrel, tables and 
chairs — on his toes. Tony, very dully, assured 
. her that the man’s skill was marvellous. Pansy 
yawned and said that her faculty of mere wonder 
soon became exhausted; she was tired of the con- 
juror; and the woman who sang before had a third- 
rate voice, only fit to accompany a barrel organ. 

‘You ought to be pleased at any rate, Delia,”’ 
she said, glancing in my direction; ‘‘you always 
were sure they were dull. What people really like 
at an entertainment, evidently, is to be able to go 
out of it as early and as often as may be.” 

There was, in fact, a perpetual movement all 
over the house. Men yawned, put on their hats 
and lounged out, only to return again in the middle 
of the next item, disturbing all the people whom 
they had to pass in order to reach their seats. 
They sat for a brief time and then repeated the 
process. Meantime, the smoke grew thicker and 
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thicker: so that it may well have been difficult for 
the people at the back to see at all. 

‘‘What is there to come? Is there anything 
decent? Why haven’t we a programme?”’ Pansy 
had begun looking about her and discovered the 
omission. ‘‘Really,-Tony, you seem to be half 
asleep this evening. Go and get us some pro- 
grammes, please. We might at least know what 
we are infor...” 

Tony went off, smiling rather grimly, and the 
next moment Pansy was reading out the list of 
items, with comments. 

“Where are we? — only 5?—oh, dear! and 
there are twelve items! Six — the ‘Human Cas- 
cade.’ What on earth is that?’”’ 

Tony explained that it was a troupe of very 
good acrobats. 

‘‘T hate acrobats,’ said Pansy, who seemed de- 
termined to be pleased with nothing. ‘‘They 
really are the stupidest form of show there is: the 
Human Cascade! oh, dear! No: that does not 
promise much. Seven — What’s this? ‘Noemi 
Naomi, and Norah, in their refined musical enter- 
tainment.’ Worse and worse: it will be ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen,’ and something out of ‘Lohengrin,’ 
all quavering emotion and a moonlit sky: I know. 
Eight — ‘Tom’s Sister — a play in one act.’ Of 
course, she won’t be his sister at all. Nine — 
‘Frank Fosdick — the funniest fellow on earth.’”’ 
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Pansy’s tone became more and more hopeless: 
so forlorn, indeed, that I could not help laughing, 
and Tony broke in with an odd, almost fearful, 
eagerness, 

‘“We can go whenever you like, you know: or 
take a turn in the foyer, behind: it’s not at all 
Abad: june 

Pansy leaned back, fanning herself with the 
programme, which she still held open in her hand. 
She glanced at me, only for the fraction of an 
instant, but I felt it: and then looked steadily at 
Tony. She said nothing; nor did he pursue his 
own remarks. He hardly met her gaze. There 
was a pause. I felt it. 

Then Pansy, with a little laugh and a little 
shrug of the shoulders, again devoted herself to 
the programme. 

‘The funniest fellow on earth,” she read it out 
again. 

Tony interrupted. 

‘“‘T don’t think you'll be able to stand him,” he 
said quickly. ‘‘He’s awful . . . we really might 
skip him. Of course, they don’t always keep to the 
numbers: to the order in which they come, I mean.”’ 

Tony was not managing this well. 

‘Wasn't it at him you laughed so much the 
other night when you came?”’ said Pansy dryly. 
“‘T fancy you told meso. But my sense of humour 
is different, perhaps.”’ 
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The Human Cascade was now glittering bril- 
liantly on the stage. Figuresin all the colours of the 
rainbow-fountain, iridescent blue and green and 
gold and rose were leaping and swinging on invisi- 
ble wires. I tried to devote my attention to it, 
while Pansy talked on in a curious hard, remote, 
tone, addressing her remarks, apparently, to no 
one in particular. Tony’s replies I did not catch: 
but certainly he was not in good form. Both 
seemed, indeed, oddly ill at ease, and neither gave 
any sign of enjoying the evening. Pansy could not 
lay down the programme: it fascinated her, as 
playing with fire always did. Presently I heard 
her saying, still in the same curious tone, and with 
her gaze directed at the heads in front of her, at 
the stage, which I knew she did not see, any- 
where but at Tony: 

‘The only thing that promises any interest at 
all is number ten: we certainly must stay till ten. 
I really feel an acute curiosity to see the lady who 
can simulate deadly nightshade, and all these 
other noxious vapours that they catalogue here. 
‘La Bella Donna’ —a very pleasant play upon 
words too — the whole thing sounds distinctly 
attractive. As she comes on late, I imagine she 
can dance: judging from what we’ve seen, I sup- 
pose they keep the good things to the end — if 
there are any. . . . Did you see her the other 
night?”’ 
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She had suddenly turned on Tony: although I 
was trying hard to be interested in the myriad 
movements of the Human Cascade I felt that she 
was looking at him, and that she meant me to hear 
her question —it was a gage of defiance. By 
boldly referring to La Bella Donna and speaking 
of her before Tony, asking him about her, she 
was telling me again that she did not believe Bill 
Harris’ story. That was what I was meant to con- 
clude, I knew, but the interpretation did not seem 
to me so clear. That Pansy had made up her mind, 
for the moment at any rate, that the truth or 
falsity of the story did not matter — that I real- 
ised; but no more than that. 

Tony was busy with an obstinate button on his 
immaculate white gloves (he, needless to say, was 
in full panoply), but I heard his reply. 

‘“‘No. I went away after nine, the other night.” 
The rest I did not catch. 

After nine, but the numbers were often rear- 
ranged. He might have gone after nine and yet 
seen ten. However, I believed him. Even granted 
that the story were true (and I had seen no reason 
to think otherwise) he was more likely, at present, 
to wish to avoid the deadly nightshade than to 
meet her. 

The Human Cascade at last cascaded in a blare 
of noise, and the curtain descended. Apparently, 
the audience liked it immensely; they clapped so 
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wildly that we only just escaped having the grand 
finale all over again. 

Pansy suddenly rose to her feet. 

“‘T am going for a little walk after all,’’ she said. 
A look repressed my intention of rising also. 

“You'll be all right here, won’t you? There’s 
the programme. Goon, Tony. Weshan’t be long, 
but I feel stifled by this atmosphere.”’ 

There was something of mockery in Pansy’s 
smile, but Tony was beaming with pure relief. 
They were gone. 

I glanced down the programme — 7, 8, 9, 10. 
If we went straight through the numbers, they 
were bound to come back before we got to ten. 
Few people stayed out more than ten minutes, and 
four numbers would occupy at least three quar- 
ters of an hour, or more. Moreover, if I knew my 
sister, she meant to see number ten. She was not 
going out in order to spare Tony, but because, I 
imagined, she had something to say to him. 
Whether she believed Bill Harris or no, it was not 
at all her way to negotiate difficulties by getting 
out of them. 

The ‘‘refined musical entertainment” did not 
distract my thoughts much. I felt that I was in 
the middle of things happening, without fully 
knowing what they were, and quite unable to 
control or affect them. Pansy was very near to 
breaking-point. What was she going to do? Did 
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she or did she not care for Tony? Her manner 
might easily suggest to him that she did; it 
would certainly give the unprejudiced outsider 
that impression; but I refused to believe that it 
was true. Her indifference to the truth of Bill 
Harris’ story did not prove one thing or the other. 
That particular story might be false; others just 
like it she knew to be true. If she did care for 
Tony it must be with a knowledge of all that 
which the truth or falsity of one particular in- 
stance could hardly affect. To admit that she 
cared was to admit the existence of a feeling 
strong enough to overcome a repugnance that I 
thought she felt as strongly as I did, to forgive a 
past composed of experiences which she could 
only desire to forget. To me there seemed no- 
thing in Tony to inspire in anyone a feeling of 
such intensity, least of all a feeling sufficient to 
drive out what Pansy had felt for her husband. 
But I admitted sadly that my views were not un- 
prejudiced, that they were theoretical. I could 
not have cared for Tony in any case, and I could 
neither help comparing him with Adam, nor un- 
derstand how Pansy could do so, to anything but 
his disadvantage. And to think of her caring, even 
as a possibility, was agony: calm judgments, rea- 
soned estimates, were driven out by the acuteness 
of feeling. 

Noemi, Naomi, and Norah disappeared with- 
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out giving us either ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen”’ or 
“Lohengrin.” Their “turn’’ lasted for a con- 
siderable time, and it was followed by an interval, 
which seemed to me unusually long, but Pansy had 
not returned when the lights were turned down 
and the new numbers displayed. The number was 
ten. I saw it with a distinct and lively thrill. 
After all La Bella Donna was not so important to 
the management as to us: they would not reserve 
her for the bonne bouche. Nothing Bill Harris had 
said had led me to suppose her anything of an 
artist. Did Tony know? Possibly he did: possibly 
he had even arranged it: he knew the manager a 
little. In any case, it was one more proof of the 
luck of which he had once boasted to me. 

All the lights in the auditorium were now 
turned down and the place was in complete dark- 
ness. To the sound of slow music, evidently in- 
tended to be of asombre and unearthly order, the 
curtain rose, revealing the stage draped in black 
and dark purple, and dimly lit by greenish lime- 
light. The ‘‘Human Deadly Nightshade” who 
stood before us was simply a young woman, dis- 
tinctly pretty in a very ordinary way, with quanti- 
ties of dark hair, apparently her own, hanging 
round her, who moved about the stage waving 
black and magenta draperies, and twinkling the 
glow-worm lights attached to head, hands, and 
feet. She danced only passably, without much 
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technical accomplishment, or any signs of imagin- 
ative originality, and there was nothing specially 
beautiful in her work. She might have had more 
garments on — though I have seen dancers far 
more exiguously clad who never suggested such a 
reflection — but her attitudes, as she moved about 
dropping imaginary poison from a phial, were, at 
least, not vulgar. She had seen good dancers, and 
gave a passable imitation, without any special 
beauty or distinction, of their more obvious man- 
nerisms; that was all. Perhaps there was more in 
her face: I took up my glass to scrutinize it more 
nearly. It told me very little. She was not quite 
so young as I had thought — well over thirty, even 
in the limelight; nor quite so good-looking. Here 
again there was no distinction: the face was com- 
mon as well as commonplace. The lines of the chin 
suggested a certain degree of character: the fea- 
tures were not bad: but the small darting eyes 
were too near together, and there were ugly lit- 
tle lines at the corners of the thick, pouting lips: 
it was a mouth at once sensuous and ill-tempered. 

As I put down the glass after a brief survey, I 
felt that the affair was at once meaner and more 
sordid than I had pictured it. Bill Harris’ fears 
seemed to me now quite ridiculous: I had imag- 
ined a totally different sort of woman. Letters in 
that hand I could visualise. Ill-written and spelled, 
on common note-paper, they would be tossed by 
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the fastidious Tony into the fire. Bill need not 
have troubled. Yet even as the thought passed 
through my mind I paused. Could Tony now be 
called fastidious in any true sense at all? Had he 
-ever been fastidious, except about his clothes? 
Certainly the concrete case, even thus presented, 
showed one something imagination hardly con- 
veyed: it all became unspeakably more ugly, more 
difficult to pass over or forgive. It was one thing 
to know, to be told about such things, in a vague 
general way, as what constantly happened, and 
so, to pass them over: quite another to see even so 
far into one of them. My immediate feeling was a 
desire to see no more of La Bella Donna, and to 
dismiss her from my mind. So in fact one did. 
But Tony one went on seeing. I longed to jump 
up from my seat, rush out into the foyer, and 
carry Pansy off. At least to-morrow she would be 
gone. To that thought I came back again now, as 
I had done throughout the day, for comfort. To- 
morrow she would be gone. For at least a fort- 
night she would be away, and that Tony would 
find a lasting place in her thoughts in absence I 
refused, again, to believe. 

At last the curtain fell. The audience liked La 
Bella Donna, but not to any excessive degree. 
She was recalled twice, but no encore was de- 
manded. In the full glare of the footlights I felt a 
pang of sorrow for her: her face was older and 
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more lined than I had thought. Did she possibly 
really care for Tony? If so, poor Deadly Night- 
shade. 

It was with a sensation of relief that I saw the 
lights go up again. Ten being safely over, I began 
to wonder why Pansy and Tony did not return, 
what they were doing and saying. It was not of 
much use my insisting on coming with Pansy if 
this was the result. She had better have been 
alone with him in the house than in the foyer, as 
far as convention went. I felt thoroughly uncom- 
fortable when the lights went down again and 
number eight began. ‘‘Tom’s Sister’’ was a so- 
called comedietta, in other words, a vulgar little 
farce, incredibly thin, crude, and old-fashioned, 
and amazingly ill acted. Every other sentence 
contained some coarse double entendre, and the 
only relief was provided by one of the characters 
knocking the furniture about and tumbling over 
it. I found it intolerable: but the house, hitherto 
somewhat languid, received it with delight. 
Salvos of applause greeted the more than dubious 
witticisms of Tom’s supposed sister, while the 
rude horseplay of the man seemed precisely to 
their taste. It was interminably long, and more 
than an hour had elapsed since Pansy went out, 
by the time that it was finished. 

Then to my intense relief she appeared, fol- 
lowed by Tony. No explanations were offered, but 
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I felt at once that the atmosphere had changed. 
Pansy’s cheeks were flushed and her eyes spark- 
ling: she was very affectionate and all smiles and 
good humour. Nothing was said about number 
ten, but the next item had hardly begun when 
Pansy, whose eyes had not rested upon the stage 
for one moment, looked across from me to Tony, 
and said, 

‘“‘T have had about enough of this. Do you mind 
if we go?” 

I did not suggest that such consideration for me 
was rather belated, but gladly rose at once to my 
feet. Tony, whose manner indicated suppressed 
excitement, said nothing, but followed us out. 

Pansy turned to him as she entered the taxi. 

‘Good night — no, I don’t intend to give youa 
lift. To-morrow?” 

A look, which I did not understand, passed be- 
tween them. Tony made no reply in words, but 
looked at her with an expression that I had never 
seen on his face before, and which made me feel 
an immense desire to slap him. He waved his 
hand, and we were off. 


CHAPTER XI 


PANSY gave a slight defiant smile as she turned 
and met my eye. 

‘“T told him I was going to the Adirondacks to- 
MOTOW) i o.. 

Oh Pansy etiam so glad sae? 

Her smile broadened as she interrupted me, 
‘“‘and suggested that he should come too.”’ 

The words might have been ambiguous, but 
there was no misunderstanding the expression 
with which she pronounced them as she regarded 
me. It bereft me altogether of the power of 
speech. If I was meant to be shocked and protest, 
I was in truth too much shocked to say a word. 
My head whirled as this realisation of the fears I 
had really refused to formulate burst suddenly 
upon me. I leaned back against the cushions, my 
face hidden in the darkness. Pansy sat forward, 
her hands clasped in front of her: I could hear her 
breathing coming quick and hard: and the light 
of the street lamps, falling on the profile turned 
to me, accentuated the sharp jut of her chin and 
showed her flushed cheeks and the excited smile 
that still curved her lips. The cab jolted on the 
rough, unevenly laid streets, and as we swung 
into St. Catherine’s Street we narrowly escaped 
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collision with an electric car: but she did not 
move or cease to smile. She had no attention for 
anything in the streets nor for the brilliant stars 
that now shone out in the dark blue sky high 
above our heads. All day a stiff wind had been 
blowing that had driven away the smoke, and 
through the open windows there camea strong cool 
breeze that blew out the hair that grew low upon 
her forehead till it stood out like a halo round her 
face. 

Nothing more passed between us during the 
drive. At the Stanley, Pansy sprang out at once 
and left me to settle with the cabman. Having no 
change I overpaid him in order to get away 
quickly and found the lift still waiting. I knew 
that Pansy did not want me: but although she 
walked rapidly on without a glance I followed her 
into the sitting-room. It was of course empty. 
The table was covered with papers and blue- 
books: a pipe half full, with ashes dropping out 
over the tablecloth, lay beside them. The room 
felt intolerably close and stuffy as we came into 
it out of the chill night air: and even after the 
theatre the smell of tobacco smoke was oppres- 
sively strong. Pansy moved quickly to the win- 
dow and threw it up with a gesture of strong dis- 
gust. Then, after picking up the pipe and knock- 
ing it out gingerly against the window frame, she 
replaced it and stood so, silently contemplating a 
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sheet of paper that lay on the table, the last of a 
little sheaf all closely covered with Adam’s neat 
legal handwriting. To follow her thoughts was 
only too easy. As I stood by the mantelpiece 
looking at her I could trace them all. Feeling my 
eyes upon her she came over to where I stood. 

‘““You haven’t said one word since we left the 
theatre, Delia: what are you thinking? Are you 
desperately shocked? You wouldn’t give me up, 
would you, whatever I did?” 

I had to lift my eyes to hers. 

“You know quite well I couldn’t, even if I 
wanted to,”’ I said. 

She held my hand for a moment. 

‘Is that why you’ve told me?”’ I asked. 

She nodded. 

‘‘T know how you will feel about it, of course,’ 
she said; ‘you can’t see itasI do...” 

She looked at me as I shook my head. ‘‘No,”’ I 
said gravely; ‘I can’t.”’ 

‘‘But all the same I want you to know. I am 
not going to run away as if I were ashamed of it: 
I don’t look at it like that at all. What I am 
ashamed of is the kind of life I’m leading now... 
I have had as much of it as I can stand. I’m not 
living at present; I’m simply suffering — and 
there’s no use in that.’ 

The defiant smile had gone and the flush had 
died away from her cheeks. Pale and grave, she 
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looked away from me as she spoke and through 
the open window into the dark starlit night beyond. 

‘After all,” she said. ‘‘I matter as well as 
Adam. I’ma human being too. As far as he’s con- 
cerned I might as well not exist — oh, I know that 
it’s weak and feeble to make no use of yourself if 
your husband makes none: but I can’t help it. 
I’m that sort. Human relations are everything to 
me; they’re the only things I’m any good at. 
Other people go out and try causes — there’s so- 
cial work and local government and the suffrage. 
I’ve tried all those things, but to me they’re dust 
and ashes so long as I do them by myself. I could 
work myself to the bone in Mile End and love it, 
but Adam won’t have women working men’s poli- 
tics until their place is recognised. That’s splendid 
of him, but horribly hard for me. I’m always com- 
ing up against a cold principle when I want a 
warm human being. I don’t want a great many 
people, but I do want someone. Some people find 
children do instead of husbands: Lucy Ware, for 
instance. That won’t do for me. Children must 
mean something more than just themselves if 
they’re to fill one’s life: they must be /zs children 
and come toone becauseofthat . . . I’m wretched 
and that makes me a poor feeble weeping crea- 
ture: when I could be so different. What’s the use 
of it? Why should one go on for ever like that? 
Who gains anything by ite” 
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I laid my hand over hers. 

‘‘But, Pansy, — is it all Adam’s fault?”’ 

She looked at me, still with the same grave 
almost stern expression. 

‘‘Have’ you ever hated anyone, Delia?’ she 
said, instead of answering my question. 

I shook my head. 

“No,” she nodded. ‘‘You wouldn’t. You’re 
better than I am. Well, if you ever had you’d 
know it’s the most terrible feeling: it possesses 
you, eats into you, poisons you: you’re not your- 
self when you hate. The person you hate domin- 
ates your life, just as if you loved them: they 
block your light at every turn: you’re in the most 
hideous prison with no window to the outside 
world. Well — I’m not going to stop in my prison 
any more. I’m going to smash the windows and 
get out. You say is it his fault? Yes: itis. You 
only hate like that a person whom you’ve loved 
and who hurts you. Adam could have made any- 
thing of me: and he’s made nothing, nothing .. . 
Since we came over here I’ve begun to rebel: I’ve 
begun to see that there is a life outside the 
prisons ou 

She moved away from me and began to walk 
restlessly round and round the room. Then she 
paused, and taking the violets from the front of 
her dress raised them to her lips. 

‘““Tony’’ — her voice softened — “sees some- 
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thing in me. We are of use to one another, he and 
a 

At this I burst out. 

“Of use!’ I cried. “All the use you are to 
Tony is to make him dawdle all day long and re- 
fuse the first and last real chance of living like a 
man that’s likely to come his way . . . You’re no 
more use to Tony than . . . La Bella Donna or 
anyone else. He doesn’t understand what you 
mean, I’m sure of it.”’ 

This was going rather too far. Pansy’s eyes 
flashed dangerously: but I went on. 

“‘T suppose you don’t disbelieve what I told you 
this morning, after to-night?” 

“No,” she answered, with extraordinary dig- 
nity. ‘‘I believe it. But I don’t care if it is true. 
I understand it and you don’t.” 

‘‘Ah!” I interrupted, ‘‘ you did not see her.’’ 

Pansy waved my remark aside, her voice losing 
its grave modulation as she went on in rising 
excitement. 

‘““Two years ago I couldn’t have understood it 
myself — one year ago— understood, I mean, 
how people go wrong, people with hearts. When 
you are utterly lonely things that would have 
seemed impossible become inevitable . . . When 
Tony came out here he was in disgrace: the 
Dacres washed their hands of him.”’ 

‘‘Adam has been keeping him all the time,’ I 
cried. | 
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‘Yes: he’s done the right thing: but you know 
how Adam does the right thing and makes you 
feel a worm all the time. Tony was shipped off 
here to get him out of the way, because they were 
all ashamed of him. He knew that. People cold- 
shouldered him here because they smelt a remit- 
tance man and he was English and wore decent 
clothes when they would have said he ought not 
to be able to afford a clean collar. They didn’t 
know that Tony would rather go without a meal 
than a clean collar.” 

‘‘Or how he prefers buying a gold-headed cane 
to paying his washerman.”’ 

Pansy shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘He was just the same before he came out,”’ I 
went on. ‘‘There was always someone, of the 
Bella Donna type, in London. There always has 
been.”’ 

Pansy looked at me with a pitying smile. 

‘Oh, Pansy!”’ I cried desperately, ‘‘don’t be led 
away by words. ‘‘It isn’t a bit the same thing: it’s 
you who don’t really understand.” 

At that she laughed scornfully. 

‘‘T do,’”’ she retorted, ‘‘and I am going to act 
upon it. I know myself and therefore I am going 
away. Another woman — not me — would have 
had the strength to go long ago: I hadn’t. I know 
I never could have gone alone. But now I can do 
it: now I can see the light as well as the darkness 
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when before I only saw the darkness. You may 
despise it, Delia: but at least I see the thing 
clearly.” 

She came up to me at this and stood looking 
into my face. As she did so her hard assurance 
seemed to give way. 

*‘Do you understand at all, Delia, or do you 
utterly despise me? . . . Delia!”’ 

I had turned away and merely shook my head. 

But Pansy understood. She laid her two hands 
on my shoulders and forced me to turn round so 
that my eyes were drawn up to meet hers — hers 
all full of that strange mingling of excitement, 
determination, bitterness they had held lately — 
and now, as she looked at me, something of ten- 
derness, too. For my eyes were full of tears: I 
could say nothing. Against her arguments I had 
no words. I tried to free myself and turn away 
from her compelling gaze: it was I who felt 
ashamed and sought to hide my face: but it was of 
no use. 

Pansy’s voice faltered for the first time. 

“Why, Delia,’ she murmured, “you’re not 
crying? Do you mind so much?”’ 

‘“Mind so much?” The surprise in her voice 
hurt me. ‘‘Oh, Pansy, you have no idea . 
Don’t you realise what you are doing? Do you 
think I can look on, as I have to, and see you 
wrecking everything, and not mind?”’ 
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‘“‘Wrecking!’’ she repeated, trying to speak 
lightly. “‘But I’m not: I’m making my life . . .” 

“Your life!’”’ I cried. ‘‘Is that all you have to 
think of? What about Adam’s?”’ 

My voice shook: something had to be swallowed 
down before I could goon. Pansy looked up at me 
in silence for a moment. 

‘‘ Adam doesn’t care,’’she said in a cold, hard 
tone. ‘‘That’s why I shan’t tell him till it’s done. 
He will soon forget all about it.”’ | 

I went up to her where she was now sitting on 
the sofa and stood looking down. 

‘You know that’s not true, Pansy. I daresay 
Adam has neglected you — I don’t know what he 
was like before I came — but latterly you have 
not let him do anything else. You have shut the 
door in his face. Oh, yes, you have.’’ I spoke with 
the most serious emphasis of which I was capable 
as I went on, “‘I know he loves you as much as 
ever and you know what that means. Adam isn’t 
the ordinary man: he’s got a career...” 

Pansy gave an impatient sigh. | 

‘‘ Ah, you’re jealous of his career’’ — I saw that 
the word startled her, but went on quickly, — 
‘but there it is. He’s a brilliant man: not easy, 
perhaps, but all the fitter for you. You would 
never have cared for the humdrum of life. And 
it isn’t too late, it’s still altogether possible for you 
to make what you chose of your life — life with 
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him could be a big thing all round. And if you 
throw it away you will hurt him horribly, and you 
only wilfully deceive yourself if you say you 
won't...” Pansy looked fixedly at the carpet, 
tracing its ugly pattern with the point of her shoe. 
“‘He is very miserable now, but if you left him he 
would never be happy again.”’ 

I spoke strongly, more openly than I thought I 
ever should have dared, because now, at last, I 
felt sure of one thing. Whatever doubts I had had 
before, now that things seemed desperate, I saw a 
gleam of hope. Pansy’s real motive came from 
Adam, not from Tony. She might imagine she 
loved Tony — she did, I knew, though she had 
not said so — but in all that she had said to me, I 
saw that Adam dominated her feelings and her 
actions. It was from him the impulse arose which 
drove her away. She might now be convinced 
that her love was turned to hate, but hate is not 
the death of love, only its prison. Had she ap- 
peared indifferent, I should have quailed. Even 
now it was not with any protestation of love for 
Tony that she answered me, as she burst out with 
an anger that I felt to be encouraged wilfully 
rather than irresistible. 

“‘T don’t care. Why should I? Hasn’t he made 
me miserable? Haven’t I tried everything? I’m 
stifled: I want to live: I want to be free.”’ 

“By running away from the only big job, the 
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only serious bit of responsibility, you’ve ever 
undertaken? And behaving like an ignorant, idi- 
otic girl, captured by flash and show? Oh, no, you 
can’t believe that ... Free with Tony! How 
would you live? On the allowance Adam settled 
on you. Is that freedom? You’re far too good for 
the sort of existence running away implies; you 
would hate itina month. That’s not living: that’s 
not freedom. Oh, my darling sister, do, do have 
the courage to see the truth.”’ 

I flung myself on my knees by the sofa where 
she sat, and caught hold of both her hands. 

‘‘Don’t make a mess of your life and his for 
ever. You'll get through all this, I know, and 
you'll never find anything so worth while in all 
your life as having done it; Adam is worth while: 
you know he is: and he loves you in a way Tony 
isn’t capable even of imagining.”’ 

My voice was choked with sobs:I could not say 
anything more. I buried my head in Pansy’s lap. 
She was silent. I only felt her hand passing gently 
over my hair. Outside a clock began to strike. On 
the clear air the sounds came in to us shrill and 
resonant: twelve o’clock. Another, farther away, 
chimed in, and yet another. When the last deep 
note had died away the silence closed round us 
again. I lifted up my tear-stained face and looked 
at my sister. She was trembling, but not with 
cold, though the air that came in was fresh and 
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chilly. There were tears in her eyes. I put my 
arms round her and we clung together without a 
word. 

Then suddenly, as she was opening her lips to 
speak, the whole expression of her face changed. 
Her eyes shone with an extraordinary light, while 
the muscles round her mouth seemed to tighten 
and harden as an involuntary ‘“‘Oh!”’ burst from 
her lips, and she held up her hand to me to listen. 
Along the corridor steps were approaching, far 
away as yet, but, unmistakeably, Adam’s. She 
heard and recognised them. 

‘“‘He can see the light through the ventilator,”’ 
she murmured, and her lips trembled. 

I gripped her hand hard; I could not call out or 
say anything but | prayed, prayed desperately, as 
one can do without knowing why or to what, 
that he might not go by, but come in. Even as I 
prayed, however, my heart sank like lead within: 
I knew that Pansy was staking everything on 
this, asking for a sign, a sign that would not be 
given. 

The steps went on: if they had slackened at all 
it was not perceptible: there was no pause or hesi- 
tation as they went by. We could hear a door 
beyond unlocked and locked again. 

Pansy’s grip relaxed. The light in her eyes died 
away. She shrugged her shoulders, and a bitter 
little smile curled her lip. 
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“You see!’’ she said, holding up her hand, and 
squaring her shoulders as she rose to her feet. 
‘“‘No, Delia. It’s no good. That’s how it would: 


always be.”’ 


CHAPTER XII 


THE horrible difficulties of the next morning 
were avoided, or, at any rate, decently concealed 
and removed from open discussion. Not by any 
cleverness on my part, for I displayed the same 
helpless futility and want of initiative of which I 
had been conscious ever since,we left London, but 
thanks to the incurable fussiness of Mrs. Le- 
moine. Had I thought about it at all, I might 
have known, from what I had seen of her on the 
steamer, that she could never wait till the train to 
know whether Pansy were going with her or no. 
To her the smallest expedition was an undertaking 
of the most serious kind, to be planned for and 
fussed over for weeks in advance. She packed and 
re-packed, prepared and re-prepared, wondered 
and wrote, arranged and disarranged before a 
week-end visit, as though she never expected to 
return. The day before a dinner party was spent 
in bed: she always made her will and wrote 
sheaves of farewell letters before crossing the 
Atlantic. The enterprise of asking Pansy only the 
day before was so tremendous that I had known 
it could not come from her, nor could she possibly 
have endured a night of uncertainty but for the 
strong pressure which, I felt sure, Mr. Lemoine 
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had exercised: an act of friendship that must have 
cost him much spiritual wear and tear. But in the 
preoccupations of the last twenty-four hours I had 
forgotten all about Mrs. Lemoine. 

Adam and I were eating our breakfast in a 
dreadful, conscious silence: at least we were sit- 
ting in front of our plates, for I don’t think either 
of us ate. Pansy had not appeared and I knew 
nothing. Adam looked as usual. I could gather 
nothing from his face. The lines on either side of 
his mouth were, perhaps, accentuated: his lips a 
trifle more grimly locked, his skin a degree more 
parchmenty than usual: but he said nothing. 
Every moment I dreaded lest he should suddenly 
ask me something. I hated my own cowardice, 
felt a miserable unwilling traitor: but could say 
nothing. The roses I had given Pansy the day 
before were in the middle of the table, already 
withered and drooping from the heat. Although 
the window was open, the room was oppressively 
hot, and I can never smell sausages without re- 
membering that morning. I gazed at the table- 
cloth — no longer clean, for it was Friday — until 
its pattern was printed on my brain; listened to 
the clanging and grinding of the electric cars, and 
the shouting of the newsboys in the street below, as 
if it were of absorbing interest to me to discover 
the significance of these unintelligible noises. All 
the time the silence between us weighed on me 
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like a physical oppression. I dared not raise my 
eyes to Adam’s face, and yet I was intensely aware 
of him sitting opposite to me, and found myself 
scrutinising the veins on his thin brown hand with 
the same deep, unseeing interest with which I had 
memorised the thistles of the tablecloth. 
Suddenly the telephone bell rang loudly. I gave 
a violent start, though its ringing was the most 
usual thing in the world —a meal never passed 
without it. It seemed louder, more insistent than 
ever before and charged with some ominous, 
sinister significance. It rang again. I felt my 
heart throb thickly and dully: perhaps it was 
Tony. I had no idea what arrangements Pansy 
had made, if she had made any: and what could 
be more likely than that he should ring up to find 
out? As Adam rose to answer it, I felt certain 
that the same thought passed through his mind. 
There was a long minute of sickening suspense: I 
felt that if I looked any longer at the sausage on 
my plate I should faint. With an effort that it 
was ridiculously difficult to make, I rose, while 
Adam took down the receiver and held it to his 
ear, and put my plate on the side table. As I 
stood with my back to him, I heard him answer- 
ing. It was not Tony: only Mrs. Lemoine. I sat 
down again. | 
“Mrs. Carruthers? No. No. This is Mr. 
Carruthers speaking: Mrs. Carruthers is not 
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down yet: oh, is that Mrs. Lemoine? This morn- 
ing . . . you expected her ¢his morning?”’ 

He turned to me while listening to what I could 
easily guess to be Mrs. Lemoine’s voluble anxiety. 
I explained as coherently as I could. Adam ac- 
cepted gravely without any comment. Then he 
turned again to Mrs. Lemoine. 

“10.15: yes, that will be all right And a red 
label on everything. Yes, I quite understand: she 
will be there in plenty of time.” 

I heard hurried steps and a quick rustle in the 
passage. 

Pansy came in, dressed for travelling, a grey 
veil thrown back over her hat. 

‘“Who’s that on the telephone?” she said to me 
in a low, rapid tone. Her eyes were wild and 
agitated. 

Adam rang off, as he turned to her. 

‘Mrs. Lemoine is anxious that you should bein 
plenty of time, and that all your luggage should 
have red labels: that you should be sure of having 
plenty of warm wraps, as the evenings are often 
cold, and take a mosquito net, if you have one. I 
think that is all. I see from your hat that she is 
right in expecting you at the station.” 

Adam’s tone was perfectly calm and matter of 
fact, but Pansy, apparently, was incapable of 
answering him in the same vein. She merely 
_ looked at him quickly, and then, turning away, left 
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the room as suddenly as she had entered it. I was 
glad to do the same: another moment of that ten- 
sion would have made me do something idiotic; 
shriek or go into hysterics. Pansy’s door was 
locked, and when I knocked softly she made no 
answer. 

At the station Mrs. Lemoine was invaluable. I 
cannot think what would have happened had she 
not been there. Neither Pansy nor Adam said a 
word during the drive down. Pansy sat restlessly 
drawing her gloves on, and taking them off again, 
time after time, while she gazed with fevered eyes 
that, apparently, saw little or nothing, now out of 
this window, now out of that. At the station her 
restlessness was even increased, but it was cov- 
ered and reduced to insignificance by Mrs. Le- 
moine’s overpowering fussiness. She had not suc- 
ceeded in booking seats, so all sorts of officials had 
to be interviewed; when at last the train came in 
and she got them, she could not decide whether 
they were not, first, too near the engine, and then 
at the wrong side of the compartment, so they 
were changed not once, but many times. Then 
there was the luggage: things that ought to be in 
the van were in the Pullman, others that she must 
have with her had got into the van, something 
else appeared to be altogether lost. Then there 
was her dog. Every process was repeated three or 
four times, and her anxieties seemed endless. Nor 
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was Mr. Lemoine adequate to attend to all this, 
even with the aid of several porters: Pansy re- 
fused to be interested but Adam and I were both 
requisitioned, and for ten minutes after we got on 
to the platform were kept busily running hither 
and thither. 

All the time Pansy stood by the door of the car- 
riage, her long grey veil thrown back and floating 
out behind her head. Tony’s violets, marvellously 
revived, were at her breast, worn, I felt, as much 
as a gage of defiance as anything else. Each time I 
returned from one of my excursions to the far end 
of the platform, I found her standing with the 
same strained, immoveable face, hard and in its 
set rigidity almost expressionless, save for the 
restless eyes that travelled unceasingly up and 
down, searching the faces, scrutinising and re- 
jecting each new figure that passed through the 
barriers. Mrs. Lemoine came up to her now and 
then, full of some new difficulty or perplexity, but, 
fortunately, she never stayed for an answer, or 
looked to see whether Pansy had taken in what 
she said before she rolled off again to worry some- 
one else. 

The train was going to be a very full one, and 
the platform was crowded with people. According 
to the huge station clock it still wanted nearly 
twelve minutes to the time of departure. 

If Tony were coming he was certain not to 
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arrive till the last moment. Moreover, I knew 
him well enough to feel sure that, being quite 
without Pansy’s splendid recklessness, her eager 
desire always to burn her boats, the last thing he 
would do would be to come up to us, if he saw us. 
No, he would get in unperceived, as far away at 
the further end of the train as possible. 

With these thoughts working confusedly in my 
brain, I began to move away from the spot where 
my sister stood, in the direction of the barrier. I 
passed Adam, but he did not even see me. Soon 
I knew that I was completely screened from view 
behind the huge piles of luggage, and the various 
groups of people standing by them: screened, too, 
the more effectually that no one was likely to be 
thinking of me or looking for me. As I got nearer 
to the barrier a resolve began to form in my mind: 
desperate and hopeless enough it seemed, but at 
least I could try it. After all, an emergency is the 
only occasion on which it is really comparatively 
easy to act. At every other time inaction is easier 
than action: not then. Hitherto my inability to 
act, or to see anything to be gained by action, had 
been the hardest part of my position: now I sud- 
denly saw something I could at least try to do. If 
I failed — and it seemed incredible that I should 
succeed — things would be no worse than they 
were already. As I walked along the platform I 
felt my heart beat fast, and the blood rush to my 
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- cheeks: a sensation so keen as to be almost plea- 
sure filled me: I felt what life must be like to the 
people who do things. The train was a very long 
one: as I passed I glanced at each window, regard- 
less of the staring eyes looking out, and scrutin- 
ised the groups standing in the gangways. Tony 
was not on board, of that I felt tolerably sure: he 
was not the kind of person one did not notice, if he 
were there. 

I was now at the barrier, and there were only 
nine minutes to the departure of the train. A 
large party was passing through. There was some 
little delay in the examination of their tickets; evi- 
dently everything was not quite in order. I stood 
aside to let them pass through, and, as I did so, in 
a momentary clearing of the dense crowd that 
surged through the centre of the station, this way 
and that, I suddenly caught sight of a familiar 
figure approaching the bookstall, bag in hand, 
golf-clubs over one shoulder. It was but a 
glimpse, — immediately the crowd hid him from 
me again, — but I had no doubts. That tall, 
lounging figure, those exquisite clothes, belonged 
to Tony Dacre; and how completely characteris- 
tic of him to take his golf-clubs with him on such a 
journey! I could not help smiling as I wondered 
how Pansy would take them. To me, at any rate, 
the sight of them was somehow extraordinarily 
encouraging. 
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Assuredly there was no time to lose. I passed 
through the barrier, murmuring to the official that 
I was returning to see someone off, and quickly 
threaded my way (with strangely murderous feel- 
ings towards the people who obstructed and de- 
layed me) to the bookstall. Tony was still there, 
marvellously weighing the respective merits of 
the illustrated papers, as though he had hours in- 
stead of minutes at his disposal, and were calmly 
setting forth on some mere casual pleasure jaunt 
instead of on a journey that would alter the whole 
course of his future life. It seemed inconceivable 
that he was on the point of running away with his 
brother’s wife, or that he had anything to do with 
the burning emotions that were rending Pansy at 
this moment. I felt a momentary spasm of irra- 
tional indignation. ‘‘Poor Pansy!’’ was my in- 
voluntary reflection. It was odd that there should 
have mingled with it a sense that I was glad I had 
put on my most becoming hat, and a really pretty 
muslin frock, but these irrationalities were part of 
one’s thoughts about Tony. 

_ This was no time for reflection, however. I laid 
my hand on hisarm. Tony turned round at once, 
with his charming smile. 

“Hullo!” he said. ‘‘What a delightful sur- 
prise.’””’ Then, glancing up at the clock, ‘‘Am I 
late? Oh, I’m a shocking bad conspirator, I know, 
but I expect you know all about it!’’ He smiled. 
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I still held on to his arm. 

‘“‘T do,” I said, ‘‘but don’t think I approve of it; 
I don’t; I disapprove most intensely. You can’t 
really know what you’re doing, or you wouldn’t 
think of such a stupid, contemptible thing.” 

My voice was low, but he heard me. 

‘““Tony,’ I went on, still with my fingers on his 
arm. ‘‘ This isn’t a sort of thing to go into smiling, 
it’s dead earnest .. .” 

He made a wry face, and shrugged his shoulders 
ruefully. 

“Yes. I’m afraid it is; Pansy said that.’’ 

I pursued my advantage. 

“Do, at any rate, think it over again before you 
decide.” 

He looked at me with an air of considerable per- 
plexity, but there was no hint of the frenzied 
lover in his attitude or expression. He moved the 
strap of his golf-bag into a more comfortable posi- 
tion, and glanced again at the clock. 

“But what will Pansy say if I don’t turn up? 
She’ll think me an awful cad .. .” 

‘“‘Don’t turn up!” I felt my heart give a wild, 
joyous leap as I heard the words. He had actually 
said it: I could have thrown my arms round him in 
my exhilaration. 

‘Not half such a cad as I shall think you if you 
do go.”’ I drove it home, for I was quite sure now. 
He did not care. The initiative can never have 
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come from him. I was going to succeed. My heart 
beat fast, but my head had never been so cool and 
clear. The crowd had thinned and at the moment 
we were almost alone by the bookstall. The hands 
of the clock were moving on, horribly slowly, it 
seemed to me, but they were moving and now 
there were only five minutes, not quite five min- 
utes. Tony looked at me. 

“Of course, I could go by a later train . . .”’ he 
murmured. ‘If you do want me to stay?” 

I looked at him hard. 

“IT dowant youtostay ... [begyoutostay.”’ 
My voice trembled with excitement. 

“It’s not easy to refuse when you seem so 
urgent, those appealing blue eyes do make it 
dashed hard to resist . . .”’ 

I squirmed inwardly. The pink hat did more 
with Tony than any appeal to honour or reason. 
Three minutes. I set my teeth and smiled at 
Tony shamelessly. 

“And it’s awfully hot!’’ He took off his hat and 
wiped his brow. ‘‘The train will be horrible.”’ 

““Tt’s simply crowded,” I said. ‘‘Mrs. Lemoine 
has fourteen pieces of hand luggage and two dogs.”’ 
I could go on smiling now, for triumph rang in my 
heart. ‘‘ Much more a day for the Mountain than 
a railway carriage.”’ 

Tony threw back his head and laughed. A great 
bell rang, once, twice, three times. He looked at 
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me again, so hard that the colour rushed to my 
cheeks. I felt like a servant, but what did that. 
matter, with all there was at stake? 

‘‘Done!’’ cried Tony. ‘‘ Pansy will be furious — 
but, after all!”’ 

I could have hugged him for that “‘after all.” 
It was all right. He did not care. And Pansy 
would soon cease to care. It was all right. 

Tony put his head critically on one side, and 
the beginning of his smile played round his lips. ; 

“‘ After all,”’ he said, ‘‘you are prettier than she 
is, any day . . . and we’ve never had any of the - 
good times together I had counted on when you 
came out...” 

As our taxi passed over the railway bridge, the 
last carriage of the train was disappearing round 
the curve. Before Adam and Mr. Lemoine could 
have got away from the platform several streets 
lay between us and the station. I sank back 
against the cushions, my head dizzy and my 
cheeks aflame. 

Tony gave his bag a kick. 

“These things are very much in our way,’ he 
said. ‘I might have left them at the station.” 

His glance was enigmatical. I could not tell 
whether he were merely teasing me; it seemed 
quite possible. 

I smiled back at him. 

“‘Oh, no. You'd better send all your stuff back 
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to your rooms in the taxi. You aren’t going to 
use it, you know .. .” 

“So you've decided?”’ he asked. 

I nodded. 

“Yes. I have decided, and you can give me 
your ticket. I suppose you’ve got one? 12 dol- 
dars 75 —’’ I took out my purse and counted out 
the sum. ‘‘ There — I consider it quite worth it.” 
I tucked the slip of paper into the little purse that 
hung round my neck. 

Tony leaned back with a laugh, and looked at 
me as he said, 

“What a masterful little creature it is! I realise 
that I am only beginning to know you. You al- 
ways seemed so mouselike and quiet before, for all 
your strong views — about me, for example! I 
never fancied you so masterful. I thought Pansy 
was: one feels one simply does what she tells one 
when she’s there, but I do believe she’s nothing to 
you, after all, simply nothing!” 

There were other tickets to be bought, other 
trains to go by, but I did not think Tony was going 
to use them. It was almost incredible, when, after 
sending back the taxi with the luggage, we began 
to walk up under the trees side by side, that he had 
ever seriously contemplated such a thing. I be- 
gan, indeed, to think he never had. He had thor- 
oughly enjoyed a flirtation, — how frequently he 
must have walked up here with Pansy, and how 
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little the recollection seemed to hinder him in 
flirting with me! — and been rushed by her, at the 
last moment, into something much more serious 
than he had ever intended, or wanted, or under- 
stood. If I was not much mistaken, there was a 
distinct flavour of relief in his immediate sensa- 
tions. I had certainly never known him in better 
and more careless spirits. It was amazing, indeed. 
Life, with all its strange and even vicious experi- 
ences, seemed to have flowed over him without 
leaving any trace in the deeper regions of charac- 
ter. He seemed to have understood nothing of all 
that had happened to him, and, without inno- 
cence, to have remained in other respects a child. 

We soon began to ascend the steeper slope of 
the Mountain. The heat became extreme, for here 
the full glare of the sun, now high in the sky, beat 
full upon our heads, and the dusty roadway was 
burningly hot to the feet. Even the trees, which 
had appeared so invitingly green and shady froma 
distance, were tired and shrivelled when we came 
near them, and gave little shade. Few people were 
walking at this hour. ‘In front, two women in hor- 
rible black clothes were crawling up like two flies 
towards the cemetery. The very sight of them 
made me feel hotter; their umbrellas suggested 
heat, not shade, and it was painful even to imagine 
black clothes and crape. I paused for a moment 
and looked back. Over Montreal, stretched out 
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at our feet, there hung a thick vaporous haze, 
partly heat, partly the fumes of the forest fires 
which had swept back with the dropping of the 
wind; and all the air felt drowsy and exhausted. 
It was almost impossible to distinguish any build- 
ing, but here and there the sun caught some win- 
dow and made it gleam out like a diamond. 
Otherwise all was blur and indistinctness: the 
town seemed to lie miles below our feet. 

‘““There’s a spot near here that is really rather 
nice,’ said Tony, and as I turned round to go on 
he parted the bushes for me to pass through, and 
then led the way to a little shady hollow, com- 
pletely screened from the sun by two big maples, 
and filled with last year’s rustling dry leaves. It 
was a delicious spot and I sat down at once in the 
grateful shade, and leaning against the tree, took 
off my hat, and pushed my hair off my hot face. 
Tony threw himself on the dry leaves at my feet. 

“Ah! Thisis certainly better than a Pullman 
car!” he sighed, offering me a cigarette and light- 
ing one himself. 

I leaned back with my eyes half shut, looking 
between my eyelids at the pattern made by the 
leaves of the maple, already turning from green 
to a transparent gold, against the almost harsh 
blue of the cloudless sky. With the thrilling sense 
of successful action, there had come to me a kind 
of satisfaction in Tony: he had afforded admirably 
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plastic material for the exercise of my will. During 
the half-hour or so of my transformation into one 
of the people in the world who successfully put 
things through, who get their own way, who have 
a will and impose it upon others, Tony’s actual 
personality had ceased almost to affect me, cer- 
tainly to matter to me. Now, however, that my 
excitement had all died down, my normal feelings 
about him came back. As he lay stretched full 
length at my feet I noticed all the details of his 
personal appearance, and they all irritated me: 
his pale blue tie and socks, the turquoise links in 
his sleeves, the gloves he always carried, the gold- 
headed cane to which I objected so much. Every- 
thing about him struck me at once as intolerably 
pretty. I realised that I should have respected 
him more had he been capable of doing the very 
thing I had prevented. 

As I looked down I suddenly felt his eyes upon 
me. Something in their expression puzzled me. 

‘Were you thinking about me?”’ he asked. 

I wished I could have said no, but merely 
nodded. 

“Yes. You'll have to do a lot of that now,” he 
said, without smiling. ‘‘You’ve taken over the 
job now: you're responsible!” 

His eyes were still on me, and their gaze was 
curiously embarrassing. I laughed and made a 
casual response, but I was troubled. The last of 
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my elation had died away. Action was all very 
well, but there were the consequences of action to 
be faced, and before what they might be, I felt 
that I trembled. Useless now to wish to go back to 
looking on; I was involved in the task I had so 
recklessly undertaken. It was an alarming pros- 
pect, but I could not regret it. Pansy had gone, 
but alone. The irrevocable fatal step had not been 
taken. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ADAM had, as I expected, not noticed my disap- 
pearance from the station. All that day I did not 
see him, but about half-past eight in the evening 
of the following one he walked into the sitting- 
room, and found me trying to write to Pansy. I 
had in fact just torn up my third attempt and de- 
cided that, apart from the insuperable difficulty of 
finding the right thing to say, it would, on the 
whole, be better to say nothing at all. It was 
quite conceivable that she was still expecting 
Tony. I had gathered from what she had not said 
and from what Tony had not said that the under- 
standing between them had not reached the form 
of a definite plan. Things had been precipitated 
by the state of mind in which Pansy had gone to 
the Palace and by Mrs. Lemoine’s opportune in- 
vitation. Certainly she had expected Tony to 
travel with her: but I guessed that the fact that he 
had not turned up would not immediately con- 
vince her that he was not going to do so. With 
each day that he did not come, however, an irrita- 
tion against him would grow: and I looked hope- 
fully to that irritation to open her eyes to the true 
state of her feelings towards Tony. It was, how- 
ever, a state of mind into which I should do better 
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not blunderingly to intrude: let the shafts fall on 
the head that deserved them. 

Adam therefore found me sitting before a little 
pile of torn-up letters, chewing my pen and staring 
out of window. His tired eyes and the deep lines 
round his mouth smote my heart: his smile gave 
me a stab of acute pain: but I said nothing. Nor 
did he. He stood with his back to me for a mo- 
ment, looking down into the Square. When he 
turned, all he said was, 

“‘Have you had any dinner?”’ 

I had to reply that I had not. Meals at the 
Stanley were never very attractive: solitary ones 
least of all. At the moment, too, the hotel was full 
to overflowing, every one of its fifteen hundred 
bedrooms occupied by people in the town for the 
races: racing people of the least desirable sort, too, 
whom recent legislation had excluded from the 
exercise of their professional amusement in New 
York. As I passed along the corridors now sounds 
came from behind the open ventilators which 
alarmed me: loud voices raised in fierce, vitupera- 
tive abuse, foul language and terrible laughter. 
Half-open doors shewed people gambling in their 
shirt-sleeves with broken-necked bottles on the 
floor beside them: and this at all hours, morning, 
afternoon, and late at night. Downstairs one often 
had to wait half an hour or longer before getting 
into the dining-hall at all; and then it was far from 
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comfortable to sit at a table alone. I could of 
course have asked for something on a tray up- 
stairs: but I had gone on putting off the moment 
of doing so, although I told myself that I was not 
waiting for Adam and did not expect him to come 
in. When he did come in I knew how futile all 
such pretences were. Not my anxiety on Pansy’s 
account, or even the acute distress which the 
knowledge of the dreadful unhappiness Adam was 
suffering caused me, could prevent an utterly self- 
ish, irrepressible, intense happiness in the mere 
sensation of going downstairs with him, entering 
the great dining-room, sitting down at table with 
him and having dinner there, alone with him. I 
walked on air. It seemed only natural that, al- 
though we found people standing three deep out- 
side the glass swing doors, a major domo should 
beckon as soon as Adam appeared and lead us 
through their waiting lines to where a table was 
just cleared in readiness for us to sit down. It was 
horrible of me to be happy, to be enjoying the fact 
that my sister was not there: but a sense of my 
own weakness and iniquity could not repress my 
feeling or blind me to its truth. As I sat opposite 
to Adam and looked across at him, I could like 
Faust have said to the moment, “Stay, thou art 
fair.”” I would gladly have prolonged the meal in- 
definitely, although I had no notion of what I was 
eating: and Adam hardly said a word. He was 
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blessedly unconscious of being stared at; and I 
could gaze with impunity. 

We reached the pudding course. The waiter 
approached to remove our plates and handed 
Adam the menu. 

‘Ices — I suppose?’’ Adam glanced at me with 
a faint smile. 

I felt ridiculously touched: a silly lump rose in 
my throat: I could only smile in reply. 

“Coffee or pistachio?”’ 

‘Pistachio,’ I murmured. Then as the waiter 
scurried off — there was a complete absence of 
dignified repose about the hustling style of the 
Stanley — I said, recovering my self-command, 
“‘How wonderful of you to know that I am so fond 
of ices!”’ 

‘‘Wonderful? You think I don’t notice any- 
thing, is that it?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, big things I am sure you notice,’’ I said, 
‘but such a little thing as that!”’ 

He sighed. 

“‘T know it’s the little things that count,” he 
said, ‘‘and I deserve that you should be surprised. 
But I really do see a good deal more than I shew 
— even in the way of little things.”’ 

‘‘Ah, sometimes,’’ I cried, “I feel that you see 
simply everything: but seeing a thing is rather 
different from noticing it, isn’t it?” 

Adam, who did not eat ices, had folded his arms 
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on the table and sat looking down the long vista 
of the crowded room. 

‘“When you notice a thing, you mention it: is 
that what you mean? That I am sure I don’t do.” 

‘“‘That’s it,’’ I replied quickly. ‘‘ You take too 
much for granted: and’’—TI hesitated, but he 
looked questioningly at me and I went on — 
‘‘ perhaps you expect other people to do it too.”’ 

He said nothing. I dared not put it more 
plainly, though I longed to. There were things I 
could explain: help him to understand: but I knew 
where his thoughts were and trusted profoundly 
to his power to see everything once his mind had 
accepted the problem to be solved. Women are, I 
fancy, apt to distrust a man’s power of seeing, of 
separating the thousand interwoven threads of 
which emotional life is made up: but, after all, 
what often lacks is not the power but the will to 
take up the complex fabric and pick out the 
colours that compose it. A woman is always turn- 
ing it over, looking at the pattern, studying first 
this thread and then that: a man accepts the 
lovely whole and sometimes forgets to look at it. 
He does not see how the dust is settling on it, dull- 
ing its glow; or the strain that is wearing now this 
bit thin now that, until a sudden pressure, maybe 
very slight in itself, on a spot already worn, rends 
an ugly hole that seems to destroy the fabric. I 
knew that Adam possessed, beyond any other 
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human being I had ever met or known, the power 
of seeing the truth: he had the intelligence, the 
patience, the character to unravel any problem, 
no matter how deeply his own feelings were con- 
cerned in it, and to face the result. Many people 
feel they have, and some really possess, the cour- 
age to face what they believe to be fact. The rare 
thing is the union with that courage of the unbi- 
assed intellect which really can discern the fact. 
Pansy, for example, was always “facing things,’’ 
but they were frequently not facts at all, but mon- 
strous images of her own creation. I could gener- 
ally see things, but their aspect paralysed me and 
I sat shrivelled up in useless contemplation. 
Waiting at the Stanley was marked by enor- 
mous pauses. Every man had more to do, more 
tables to attend to, than he could possibly man- 
age. The place was so full that there was hardly 
any room to pass between the tables: nevertheless 
the men flew hither and thither, balancing enor- 
mous trays above their heads. The great revolving 
glass doors at the far end, leading to the kitchens, 
were never at rest for one moment: ceaselessly 
they span round upon a continual succession of 
dirty plates going in, and of rump steaks and 
roast turkeys coming out. I marvelled at the 
waiters, but the creature who excited my most 
lively admiration was the pale, stern-faced young 
woman who sat at the cash desk at the other end. 
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Every bill passed through her hands, was checked, 
entered, and registered. She never seemed flur- 
ried or heated, although there were often as many 
as five waiters standing round her at once, and 
although she appeared to sit there all day from 
breakfast to far past midnight she invariably 
looked fresh, alert, and thoroughly on the spot. 
Her quick dark eyes sometimes narrowed: but 
otherwise her face showed no sign of fatigue or 
irritation. In her immaculate white shirt, with her 
neat hair tied with an immense black bow she 
sat there pale but erect, responsible for the com- 
plicated arithmetic of that vast eating-house. I 
often looked at her and wondered what she 
thought about, if she had any time for thought. I 
had never seen anyone speak to her, except the 
lame old lady who lived in a room on the first 
floor: and, indeed, although she was distinctly 
pretty, her air was disdainful in the extreme, and I 
guessed that her opinion of most of the Stanley 
habitués would have been not very different from 
my own. I could not help shuddering as I looked 
round now, as we waited for our coffee. I could 
bear the business men, who ate stolidly through 
enormous menus with the stern determination of 
an engineer stoking an engine: but the race people 
who thought they were enjoying themselves! 
They were the worst. At the table next to us there 
was a boisterous party: two young men in tweeds, 
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two women in full evening dress, whose loud voices 
and incessant screaming laughter must have at- 
tracted general attention anywhere save in a place 
so crowded and where the atmosphere reverber- 
ated with noisy mirth. Although they had been 
well under way when we came in, they were still 
busy with some meat course and the table was 
loaded with wines — champagne and liqueurs — 
of which one might guess that they had already 
partaken too freely. The men, both young but 
with pale, jaded faces that denied every virtue to 
their youth, lounged in their chairs and leaned 
half across the table in unnecessarily close proxim- 
ity to their female companions. At the moment at 
which I happened to turn my head in their direc- 
tion, one of the youths had caught hold of a mag- 
nificent diamond pendant hanging round the neck 
of the woman opposite him and was holding it out 
as far as the length of the chain permitted for the 
examination of his friend, recounting at the same 
time, in a thick, incoherent voice, some story 
which appeared to amuse them all excessively. 
The woman, far from resenting his familiarity, ap- 
peared delighted with it: the great plumes of her 
huge white hat nodded over his unkempt head and 
she laughed loudly at all his only too audible re- 
marks. Her face, though flushed with wine, was 
very pretty: and both she and her companion 
were admirably dressed in a loud, effective style; 
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but the aspect of the whole party was indescrib- 
ably displeasing. The other woman had a distinct 
resemblance to La Bella Donna: it was not she, 
but the likeness of feature and expression was re- 
markable, and made me feel the party still more 
unpleasant. It suggested images that I wanted to 
banish from my mind, which recurred in their most 
vivid and repellent form as I looked at the evil, 
dissipated faces of the young men and listened to 
the harsh, mirthless laughter of their companions. 

Turning away, I saw that Adam had also been 
looking at them. Our eyes met: he smiled rather 
grimly. 

“That sort of thing makes me almost feel glad 
that I know I have no capacity for enjoyment — I 
am at least preserved from the search for plea- 
sure!”’ 

I laughed. “It isa pity, though. . .” 

Adam always understood where one’s mind had 
got to. 

“That I don’t know how to enjoy myself? Yes. 
But it simplifies many things.”’ 

‘“‘For you, perhaps.”’ I paused. 

He went on, 

“Not for other people, you mean to say?”’ 

I looked into my empty coffee cup and nodded. 
‘They begin by thinking it their fault, you see... 
and then there comes a stage when they think 
it’s yours.” 
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“‘That’s surely a little unfair: I don’t prevent 
them from enjoying .. .” 

Adam spoke more quickly than usual, and al- 
though his tone was light I felt again that we were 
skating over deeper issues. 

“Unless their enjoyment depends upon you: 
that sometimes happens, you know.” 

He accepted it gravely. 

“I see,” he said, after a moment’s reflection. 

But I very much doubted whether he did see. 
“‘Doesn’t it affect you like that?”’ I asked. 

He looked puzzled. 

“Don’t you find, I mean, that you enjoy a 
thing that you might not care about much in 
itself when you are with someone who obviously 
does enjoy it immensely? And not at all if they 
don’t, even if you might have liked it? If they are 
bored, you feel bored, too?’’ I had been making 
up my mind while I spoke, so I went on without 
waiting for him to say anything. ‘Tony, for in- 
stance. One enjoys things one does with him sim- 
ply because he enjoys them so much. I had lunch 
with him to-day at a funny little cabaret in the 
French quarter: not at all the sort of place I 
should have cared about naturally: but he was so 
keen about the garlic and the funny salt and the 
vin ordinaire that it was all delicious.’’ I went on, 
describing the place and telling him particulars, to 
which I knew he was not listening, of an old prison 
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we had visited in the course of the afternoon. His 
face showed no change of expression: but I could 
see how, in the hand which was crumbling up his 
bread, the veins stood out, dilated by a sudden 
rush of blood. 

‘Pansy and I often talked of going there. She 
would enjoy it. I must take her when she comes 
back.” 

Adam said nothing: the lines about his mouth 
had tightened: that was all. There was something 
almost terrible about his self-control. Of course he 
knew nothing yet, in a sense: he must still be in- 
volved in the torturing mazes of suspense as to 
Pansy’s actions; but as to her feelings I felt sure 
that he had little doubt. Captainship of the soul 
so absolute as his might well create an appalling 
loneliness in anyone who tried to come near. But 
I had a plan, and did not mean to give up the 
struggle. As we rose from table I asked Adam 
whether the post in Vancouver which Anderson 
had had was still vacant. 

Adam looked surprised: but shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘‘T have not, as a matter of fact, filled it yet: but 
if you are thinking of Tony, he refused to go. 
Only last week he told me that nothing would in- 
duce him to go. I had given him a second chance.”’ 

We were now in the corridor. Adam pressed the 
button to summon the lift to take me upstairs. 
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‘Supposing he changed his mind, though?”’ I 
asked. | 

Adam waved the suggestion impatiently aside. 
“Is that likely? He spoke of some much more 
interesting opening. That was his phrase.”’ 

The lift stopped. 

“I happen to be practically certain that that 
opening is closed,”’ I said. 

Adam ’s eyes flashed fire for an instant. 

I persisted. 

“Could he still go to Vancouver? May I, I 
mean, try to persuade him?” 

Adam only smiled in answer to my eagerness? 
but that smile remained with me all night. With- 
out shutting my eyes, I can see it now. As long as 
I do see it, I cannot complain of life. I remember 
Pansy, in one of her wicked moods, saying that 
her husband’s face reminded her of a Perugino 
Madonna. She must have been thinking of his 
smile. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THERE now began a time upon which I can 
never look back without a catching in the throat, 
which would in itself make it impossible to record 
even were it not that its goodness was of that inti- 
mate and elusive order that cannot be captured or 
written down. I can remember it all vividly, but 
when I try to put it into words there seems to be 
nothing to describe. I knew that my happiness 
was selfish, but I also knew that it was essentially 
transient, — unreal, if you will, — and so, while 
it lasted, absolutely my own. For a week I had 
meals alone with Adam: I could ask him about his 
comings and goings: I could render him the hun- 
dred trifling services that he never noticed, but 
which I revelled in performing. I was very stern 
with myself about it all: I did not allow myself 
to build up any illusions, but in a strange way I 
was extraordinarily happy. In some things I was 
desperately, foolishly conscientious. For instance, 
I steeled myself against waiting beyond a certain 
time at meals, and went to bed nearly at my usual 
hour, although I invariably lay awake until I 
heard him come in if he was late; and, of course, I 
never let myself do anything for him that Pansy 
had not done. Moreover, I devoted my whole 
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energy to making my happiness as brief as possible 
by persuading Tony to go to Vancouver. It was 
not enough that a week had passed without his 
shewing any inclination to go to the Adirondacks. 
For Adam’s sake and for Pansy’s he must be gone, 
in every sense of the word: and, undoubtedly, for 
his own, too. Every reason that had made it im- 
portant and desirable for him to take the job when 
it first offered, applied with increased force now. 
On my own account, too, I wanted him gone. For 
far the larger part of my days was being spent in 
his company. As time counts I must have spentat 
least an hour with Tony for every minute with 
Adam. I can recall every detail of the minutes, 
while the hours have for the most part melted into 
an indistinguishable blur, and the exceptions I 
only remember because of their acute discomfort. 
But Tony had in fact simply replaced Pansy by 
me. At first, no doubt, it was my doing. I ar- 
ranged things; I wanted to be with him simply in 
order that I might watch over and keep a hold 
upon him. I did actively exert such power over 
him as I thought I possessed — I had never imag- 
ined it to be great — to prevent his thinking of or 
following Pansy. But as the days went on the ini- 
tiative in all this passed from me to him. It was 
he who arranged expeditions and planned out the 
days in such a way that we were practically al- 
ways together. It grew more and more difficult 
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for me to realise that he had ever been on the 
point of running away with Pansy. Nothing in his 
manner, his demeanour, what he said or left un- 
said would have suggested to me, had I been 
ignorant of the facts, that he could have been in 
any degree what is called in love with her. He 
talked of her quite freely, but his references were 
perfectly casual and critical in tone, any reticence 
he shewed seeming merely to spring naturally from 
the fact that she was my sister. He never said 
anything to which exception could have been 
taken, but he never implied any special feeling on 
his own part. A wet sponge seemed to have been 
passed over the whole of the last six weeks, and 
we were as we had been on that day at Dixie where 
I remember having felt that it had all begun — 
only now it appeared that nothing had in fact 
begun. And with Tony it was very difficult to be- 
lieve that the inner self was very different from 
the outer shell. In the ordinary sense he seemed 
to have no inner life at all. What he shewed was, 
apparently, all he had to shew, and as regards 
Pansy it was a lovely blank. Only incurable 
flightiness could explain the way in which, after 
having been for weeks relegated completely to the 
position of mere background, I was now made the 
object of all Tony’s attentions, the recipient of all 
his confidences, the constant companion of the 
greater part of every day. : 
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One day as we were walking down St. James’s 
Street in the early afternoon, we ran into Mr. 
Lemoine, and, for all his good manners, I could 
not help seeing that he almost jumped when he 
met us. Tony’s indescribably possessive manner 
must have clearly indicated to so acute an ob- 
server that he was at least sufficiently consoled. I 
smiled at Mr. Lemoine, but I was a little embar- 
rassed. Second thoughts, however, made me wish 
he were as great a gossip as his wife: after all, it 
would be a good thing if those who must have been 
talking of Mr. Dacre and Mrs. Carruthers would 
transfer their attention to Mr. Dacre and Miss 
Collingwood. It did not in the least matter what 
they said about me. On the contrary, the thought 
of how useful what they could say might be 
sustained me often, when I felt that I was hav- 
ing a great deal more of Tony’s time and atten- 
tions than I at all wanted. The more time he 
wanted to spend with me, the less necessary was 
it for me to indulge him, but I found it was much 
easier to create than to regulate the habit. He 
had nothing else in the world to do but talk to me, 
and he talked incessantly. I daresay he had lis- 
tened to Pansy, he must have done so, but to me, 
who did not want to talk, who had nothing to 
reveal or discuss, he talked, and in my readiness 
to listen must have been the explanation of his 
easy preference, so far as any explanation was 
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needed beyond the fact that I was there and she 
was not. 

I want to be fair to Tony. He had a certain 
charm, the charm of a child with an expansive and 
affectionate nature, perpetually interested in 
itself. Whatever he was doing at the time ab- 
sorbed him: he enjoyed it. In abstract or general 
questions he was not in the least interested: ideas 
found no place in his world: but although ex- 
tremely limited, he was not, as I had sometimes 
thought, really stupid. His intelligence was quick 
and acute; where he failed was in character. And 
into himself he shewed a very curious insight, in 
his rare moods of candid self-analysis. 

One such occasion — memorable as one of the 
acutely uncomfortable ones of which I have 
spoken — I can recall vividly. The afternoon had 
started very badly. On Tony’s suggesting a trip 
to include tea on one of the steamers that ply up 
and down the St. Lawrence, I had first refused, 
and then proposed that we should ring up Bill 
Harris and ask him to come too. The little man 
had looked tired and pale and overworked lately, 
and I knew that, strange as it appeared, he had 
been almost as unhappy about Tony as I had been 
about Pansy. The air would refresh him, and I had 
heard him express a particular desire to see the 
place. Tony had been intolerable about it, scout- 
ing the idea. Finally he said, 
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“One can’t go about with a fellow like Bill 
Harris. In private he’s all very well in his way, I 
daresay, but you can’t be seen with him. He 
doesn’t even look a gentleman. Frankly, I have 
had about as much asI can stand of him lately: 
he’s got on my nerves.” 

I felt too angry with him to say anything more, 
and gave in without further opposition for fear of 
losing my temper. The expedition was not a suc- 
cess. The day was close and sultry, and the 
steamer uncomfortably crowded with trying 
people. There was no distant view, and no colour 
in the near landscape. When we reached the place 
— | have forgotten its name, but I remember that 
it was very messy and ugly — heavy drops of rain 
began to fall and we had to have tea —very bad 
tea — in a stuffy little restaurant, again crowded. 
I was distinctly cross, but Tony appeared se- 
renely unconscious. Conversation languished, 
however. Suddenly he asked me whether I had 
had any letter from my sister. At that I looked 
up, prepared to be very indignant, but there was a 
twinkle in his eye that somehow disarmed me. I 
ought to have been angry with such levity, but I 
could not manage it; in fact I felt rather more at 
peace with him after that twinkle, and when the 
rain cleared off we had quite a pleasant stroll 
under the chestnut trees. 

_Thesky, too, had cleared: the air was fresher, and 
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a slight breeze had driven away the heavy, oppres- 
sive feeling that had made my head ache. The 
heaped-up clouds gathering in theeast promised a 
magnificent sunset, for they were already shot and 
streaked with lines of purple and gold. Kneeling 
on his campstool, Tony leaned over the side where 
I was standing, watching the marvellous changes 
passing over the sky, and began to talk, about 
himself, of course — though I have forgotten 
quite how he got to the point at which I found him 
interesting. 

“The fatal thing with me,’’ he said, ‘‘is that my 
feelings change so. I can’t stick at a thing. It 
would be no good my thinking I should like to 
farm or to go into real estate, or any of the things 
Adam used to propose. I must have variety, it’s 
part of my nature, and if my work doesn’t provide 
it, I have to create it for myself. It’s thesame with 
people. I really am keen at first, but it always goes 
off . . . I know all this only makes you despise 
me the more.” 

He threw a half-smoked cigarette into the water 
as he spoke, and almost immediately lit another. I 
listened, marvelling at the curious complacency 
with which people really judge themselves, even 
when fancying they are most severe. If I was 
meant at this point to protest, I failed. Tony 
went on. 

‘“‘T suppose it’s partly the effect of always 
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having had too much money — until I came out 
here!’’ He laughed rather ruefully. ‘‘ And partly 
having been hopelessly spoiled. You know my 
mother, don’t you? Well—” He shrugged his 
shoulders as if no more need be said. 

I did think it accounted for a good deal, but I 
did not like Tony any the better for saying so. 

‘“Mrs. Dacre is Adam’s mother, too,’”’ I re- 
marked dryly. 

‘Ah, but she never liked Adam, she always had 
a sort of grudge against him; it’s the most extra- 
ordinary thing. Besides, you could not spoil 
Adam: he’s like rock. I’m putty. You could make 
anything of me: he was there from the beginning, 
fixed, unchangeable.’’ He paused, and then went 
on. ‘‘Mother never wanted me to do anything 
but dangle round her. When I was quite little I 
was her pet ornament, toy dog, what you like. I 
was a pretty little boy. Then when I went to 
school, and wore thick boots and a linen collar, 
she had no use for me, she just threw the putty 
into a corner. When I went up to Oxford, she 
began playing with me again, but the minute I 
got into a hole she dropped me.” 

‘And were you very fond of her?”’ I asked. 

His account of Mrs. Dacre’s attitude was per- 
fectly correct. She was a woman whom I had 
never been able to like at all. Her talk was an 
extraordinary mixture of extreme conscious pre- 
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ciosity and the most booky sentiment. She was 
not really intellectual at all, and her feelings were 
purely egoistic, I thought: the cold gush of her 
manner flowed over one like a frozen waterfall, 
leaving one nothing to say, nothing to feel. 

Tony did not hesitate. 

‘“No one could care much about mother, there’s 
nothing much to care for. Adam’s awfully good to 
her, he keeps her and all that, but you know how 
much part she plays in hzs life! She’s hopelessly 
selfish, and one of those stupid people who have 
always kept up a grudge against life. She’s never 
forgiven my father for dying, you know — not 
that she liked him — but he gave her a position.” 

All around and above us the sky was now glow- 
ing with a marvellous sombre fire: orange, red, 
and deepest carmine, the great arched drifts of 
cloud rose over our heads, sinking in the west in 
massed buttresses of purple and indigo. The 
colours reflected in the water took on a new tone, 
which was again thrown up into the sky, to change 
there at every moment. The whole effect was in- 
describably magnificent, but for all its brilliance I 
felt in it asuggestion of gloomy presage. The inky 
clouds on the horizon were heavy and ominous, 
and even in the scarlet of the sunset glow there 
was an opaque quality. 

Tony seemed quite blind to it all, engrossed in 
what he was saying. 
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“‘T wish I didn’t see her so clearly, because I’m 
horribly like her in lots of ways. She can’t stick 
to a thing oran opinion for more than half a day. 
If one person comes in in the morning, she’ll agree 
with them, but if someone else tells her exactly 
the opposite in the afternoon, she’ll turn com- 
pletely round. The only chance for her, or me, is 
to get under the influence of someone who really 
could hold us.’ 

‘And shunt all responsibility on to them?”’ 

‘“‘You’d despise that, I know. I daresay it is 
weak and despicable, but it’s no good not seeing 
facts. You think me a vain, empty creature, 
puffed hither and thither? Well, it may be true. 
I could be directed. I can’t direct myself.”’ 

The swift darkness was closing down upon us, 
The brilliance had faded from the sky, all savea 
few crimson streaks where the sun had sunk below 
the horizon. Already the hills were clothed in 
shadow, and lights began to twinkle in the win- 
dows of the houses as we passed. We were draw- 
ing near to the city again. After a minute or two 
I said, slowly, for I had been much impressed by 
what Tony had said, 

“I don’t see how even that could help you, to 
be directed, I mean. For you said just now that 
you wanted change not only in the things you do, 
but in the people you care for, too. Doesn’t that 
come to mean that no influence would last very 
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long with you? That’s always the danger of living 
under an influence, it’s apt to wear off and leave 
you rudderless. Ultimately one has to steer 
one’s self.’”’ 

As I spoke I made a mental reservation. 

Tony denied the theory altogether. 

“I can’t. I know I can’t. The only chance for 
me is to be steered . . . and I am beginning to 
have hopes that I have found my pilot.” 

I was really glad that it was now dark, for I 
didn’t want to meet his eyes and see their expres- 
sion. The tone of his voice, more agitated and 
serious than I could have thought possible, wor- 
ried me. That Tony could fall in love with me, 
really in love, was a contingency that I had never 
contemplated. Ultimately I did not think him 
capable of it, but that he should even imagine it 
was inconvenient enough, and there was no doubt 
that something of the kind was what his tone sug- 
gested. To change the subject I returned to a 
matter which we had already discussed during the 
last three or four days, with most disappointing 
results. 

“‘Tf you really want to be steered,” I said, mak- 
ing my tone as matter of fact as I could, “‘the port 
is ready. Why don’t you go to Vancouver. 
There’s a real chance of making something of your 
life.” 

I talked on, going over again all the arguments 
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I had already urged, and as many new ones as I 
could summon up. 

He listened, but made no comment, until just 
as we were drawing alongside he said. 

“You really want me to go?”’ 

I shook my shoulders impatiently. 

“‘T think you ought to go.” 

Tony insisted. 

~“That’s not what I asked. Do you want me to 
gor” 

The grinding of the chains that were fastening 
us to the quayside made my reply impossible. I 
began to move towards the gangway, but the 
crowd prevented any rapidity of movement. 
Tony reiterated his question. I had to reply. 

““My wants have nothing to do with it.” 

This was not a very happy line to take. Tony 
at once assured me that they had, on the con- 
trary, everything to do with it. 

‘“‘T’ll go if you want me to — because you want 
me to — not unless.”’ 

A stout man with a heavy bag threw himself 
violently between us, propelled partly by his own 
eagerness, partly by that of the people behind. 
He jarred my arm violently, but I forgave him, 
for I was effectually separated from Tony, and 
did not see him again until we were on the wharf 
and in sight of the cars. I at once began to walk 
rapidly towards a car. 
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‘“‘T don’t want you to come back with me,”’ I 
said, hailing the car. ‘‘No, please don’t. It isn’t 
at all your direction —”’ The car stopped, and I 
was about to jump on the footboard. 

“That car isn’t going your direction either, 
unless you want to be carried off to the Place 
Viger. Don’t be so horribly independent, all at 
once.”’ 

To my great disgust I had to hop off, and wait 
by his side for the right car. 

‘““You haven’t answered my question!” he said, 
half laughing, but as I glanced at his face I saw 
that he was really serious. 

His expression disturbed and perplexed me. No 
doubt all this was the routine of sentimental inter- 
course, and only worried me because of my inex- 
perience, but it did worry me. I was really thank- 
ful when the right car at last appeared and I got in 
alone. Tony’s appealing eyes still asked for an 
answer. 

‘‘T have answered you,’’ I said wearily. ‘‘ You 
ought to go, I said so.”’ 

He shook his head, and again I had to return 
with nothing settled. Every day I dreaded lest 
Adam should ask me for Tony’s decision, but he 
had said no more about Vancouver, and made no 
further reference to the matter, whether direct or 
indirect. 

Reaching the hotel I braved the rotunda in 
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order to ask for letters. I always asked, though 
there was seldom anything but a bunch of long 
envelopes for Adam. This time, however, the boy 
dived into the pigeon-hole and handed me quite a 
solid packet. The lift was just starting, so I got in 
at once and turned the contents of the bundle over 
as I rose. Its solidity, alas, was merely due to a 
newspaper and two circulars, but there were let- 
ters, three letters. And one of these was from 
Pansy. 

The sight of her writing gave me an extraordin- 
ary sensation. I held it in my hand looking at it. 
At first anxiety and keen pleasure mingled, but a 
closer scrutiny drove the second feeling away, for 
the letter was addressed not to me, but to Adam. 
The lift boy touched me on the arm. ‘‘1400, 
Miss.’ I had not noticed that we had stopped, 
though the shock was generally so disagreeable 
that I should have thought it impossible to escape 
from it. 

I went into the sitting-room with the letter in 
my hand, and set it on the mantelpiece, where 
Adam was sure to see it as soon as he came in. 
Then I sat down to read the other two which were 
for me. I looked at the lines, but all sense of the 
words escaped me. I could think of nothing but 
the letter on the mantelpiece. The eager, irregu- 
lar writing — Pansy wrote as she did everything, 
at lightning speed — suggested that the letter had 
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been dashed off. I could see Pansy sitting down 
under the influence of some strong impulse, writ- 
ing at her topmost speed, sealing down the envel- 
ope without re-reading what she had written, and 
sending it all off by the first post. My pulses 
quickened as I tried to guess what she would have 
said — quickened with apprehension rather than 
any kind of hope. A week had passed and Tony 
_ was still here. I knew Pansy too well to imagine 
that if she now saw things in a truer light, she 
could be writing to say so. It was too soon: and 
Adam had made no sign, of that I felt almost 
equally certain. Generous as she was and quick, 
almost too quick to admit a transgression, every 
impulse of hurt pride and angry egoism would be 
against humbling herself. A week, I feared, could 
only have made her more angry. Even if she were 
beginning to repent, she could, in so short a time, 
only have reached the stage at which the weaken- 
ing of the inner purpose strengthens the outer ex- 
pression of it. What she must have written was 
growing more and more dreadfully clear to me: 
in case there was anything Adam had not, by this 
time, guessed, she was going to tell him everything. 
He would feel the intention as final as the com- 
pleted act. Yes, if he accepted her interpretation 
of the motive of the intention, he must do so. How 
could he disbelieve her? Merely to find Tony still 
here really proved nothing, necessarily, save a 
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prolonged caution on Tony’s part in which there 
was no anchorage for any conviction. 

The miserable complication of it all forced a cry 
of feeble desperation from my lips. Involuntarily 
I rose to my feet and made a quick step toward 
the mantelpiece. My hand hovered over the let- 
ter. Would it not be perfectly justifiable to de- 
stroy it? It could create nothing but wretched- 
ness, and in a few weeks, or at most months, I 
knew that Pansy would wonder how she could 
have ever written it. The thought gave me pause 
as soon as formulated. How did I know? What 
right had I to assume such understanding of her 
as that? As this most hideous doubt assailed me I 
dropped my hand. Things were reeling round me. 
And, after all, the letter belonged to Adam: I had 
as little right to burn as to read it: at the very 
thought my cheeks flushed. 

It was with a mind whirling with these unhappy 
and uncomfortable thoughts that I went down to 
dinner. Race week was, fortunately, over, the 
hotel had returned to its more normal conditions, 
and I had promised Adam never to wait after 
eight, and not to have scraps on trays. I had, in- 
deed, been too much touched and astonished by 
his saying anything to refuse. When he came in, 
as I was having my dessert, I saw at once from his 
face that he was suffering acutely. He said abso- 
lutely nothing. I did not need to ask him whether 
he had had the letter. 
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Never had I felt my own incompetence for life 
more keenly. No ideas came to me: my imagina- 
tion was absolutely torpid: I could think of no- 
thing, nothing but Adam’s face as I had left him 
at the dinner table. No way out presented itself. 
The grim determination to sit down and bear, 
which was all I had ever devised as a means of 
meeting my own difficulties, was all that suggested 
itself to me. I had not succeeded in saying any- 
thing to Adam. Things stood where they were, 
and there was no prospect of their getting better. 
Pansy and Adam were ruining their lives, and all 
I could do was to look on. For a long time I sat 
trying to think, but I was not really thinking at 
all. Mechanically my mind went over and over 
the events of the last weeks: I had been com- 
pletely, absolutely useless. On that cheerless 
conviction I went drearily to bed. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE morning, which is generally supposed to 
bring a saner and clearer view, did nothing for me. 
I always feel at my worst, my brain at its woolliest, 
in the morning, and things which have been too 
much for me at night have a way of looming even 
more impossible when faced in the cold light of 
day. That is, I suppose, the effect of a weak will. 
Pansy, I know, feels very differently: often I have 
known her go to bed weeping and desperately re- 
solved to make an end of the intolerable condi- 
tions of her existence, so that I came down to 
breakfast expecting to find her with her hat on, 
palely ready to depart: instead of which she would 
be radiant, emerging like the sun from the clouds 
that had seemed so impenetrably gathered: joy- 
ous and careless, as if filled with a new infusion of 
life. The difference has its physical as well as its 
psychological manifestations. First thing in the 
morning my hair is invariably intractable, dead 
and hopelessly untidy: Pansy’s arranges itself 
delightfully, in becoming coils and waves. 

I went down early to breakfast, for I felt on this 
particular morning so demoralised as to be quite 
unable to meet Adam. I had hardly slept at all. 
Worries that one can face as one sits by the fire or 
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walks along a road become relentless nightmares 
as they stare down on a wakeful pillow. Inces- 
santly going over and over the same thoughts, 
back and forward, round and round, like some 
miserable creature beating against the walls of a 
cage, had worn me out. My head ached, my eyes 
felt hot and gritty and my nerves were all on edge. 
When a waiter dropped a tin tray I could have 
screamed: everyone I looked at seemed so ugly 
that I longed to blot out the hotel and all its 
inhabitants. Food was quite impossible: after a 
very few minutes of it I fled. 

I had only just got upstairs again and was 
vaguely wondering how I was going to manage to 
get through the day, when the telephone bell rang 
loudly. I took down the receiver sharply — the 
insistent sound of the bell was the final insult to 
my irritated nerves — and soon heard the voice of 
Tony Dacre: the last certainly that I desired to 
hear. I did not catch his first words: I found it 
very difficult to concentrate my attention suff- 
ciently even to listen: but the closing sentence 
came through clearly enough. 

“‘When can I see you?”’ he asked. 

I groaned. The mere thought of Tony was ex- 
asperating to me at the moment. The sound of 
his voice brought back all that had passed be- 
tween us the previous evening — it seemed weeks 
ago already — a whole train of trivial worries that 
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had disappeared in the midst of the new and great 
ones called up by Pansy’s letter. Since returning 
to the hotel I had thought much of Tony, but not 
once in connection with myself. I felt incapable of 
so far pulling myself together as to do so now. 
Very decidedly I wanted not to see him. 

“IT am very busy to-day,”’ I began feebly, un- 
able to think of any more probable sounding 
excuse. 

Tony broke in quickly: and it struck me now 
that I heard him distinctly that his utterance was 
certainly less drawling and lackadaisical than 
usual. He, too, seemed flurried and disturbed. 

“‘It really is very important that I should see 
you,” he said. ‘‘ Besides, I want to, particularly.” 

I said nothing. I had nothing to say. After a 
perceptible pause, in which I could feel that he 
was waiting for me to say something, he went on 
more quickly, ‘‘If you won’t see me just because I 
want to —TI shall have to tell you. . .” Again 
he paused. “I have had a letter from your sister 
—from Pansy. I want you to see it.” 

I almost dropped the receiver. The words acted 
like a cold douche. I felt the ground going from » 
under my feet and had to catch hold of a chair 
behind me to steady myself. Pansy had written 
to him! I could hardly take it in even now. She 
had written to him and written to Adam, no 
doubt, to tell him that she had done so. Then the 
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original arrangement between herself and Tony 
must have been much less definite than I had 
thought, or she had given me to understand, and 
she must be relying on a power over him at once 
very strong, if he would come when she called, and 
very weak, if a week had elapsed since the oppor- 
tunity for coming presented itself. Or—and here 
a gleam of hope shot out — the initial force of her 
revolt weakening, her ‘‘hatred’’ for her husband 
dying away, a wretched inverted pride was now 
driving her to assert the truth of the motive she 
had cried out to me, in the teeth of my disbelief 
— her love for, and use to, Tony. 

In so far as she was not simply running away 
from Adam, her position was ridiculous unless she 
was running away with Tony. Wild and whirling 
these thoughts filled my brain and out of them I 
seemed to see gleaming a tiny thread of light. 
Tony wanted to show me the letter. Why, if 
Pansy’s power were what she thought, should I 
see it or have anything to say upon it? There was 
still something to be done: the battle was not yet 
lost, desperate though the position might seem. 
As to what it was I was still far from clear: but 
even to see so much enabled me to reply in a voice 
whose steadiness amazed me, and after an interval 
that was not abnormally long, — 

‘fA letter from Pansy? I certainly should like 
to see it: she hasn’t written to me!” I actually 
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managed a sort of laugh — it had to be laughing 
or crying — ‘‘ Very well, then, come round as soon 
as you like: I won’t go out till you do . . . Ican 
put the other things I have to do” (thus did I try 
to bolster up my weak excuses) ‘‘off till this after- 
noon.” 

I felt Tony give a sigh of relief. 

“That’s better... I really am desperately 
anxious to see you. . . I can’t doanything till I 
have done so. I’ll be round in half an hour, then. 
Good-bye .. .” 

The last word seemed to be choked —I could 
not catch it: perhaps it was Delia, but it didn’t 
sound quite like my name. However, my mind 
was too full to dwell on such a trifle. For a mo- 
ment I stood quite still, buffeted by the ideas that 
stormed up against me on every side. Vain to try 
to order or understand them. I sat down and 
ceased to think at all. Of how the next half-hour 
— it was really rather more, I fancy — passed, I 
have not the faintest recollection. During the 
course of the morning I sewed two buttons on to 
my gloves with infinite care: I was still at them 
when Tony came in — but beyond that I cannot 
recollect anything. I heard Adam pass along the 
corridor, and repass a moment later, to go out — 
that was all. When Tony arrived, I felt that a 
long blank space of time had elapsed since I heard 
his voice on the telephone — but it had passed 
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like a trance from which one emerges with only a 
vague sense of infinite distance interposed between 
one’s mind and the last clear images presented to 
it. A great deal had happened, somewhere, but I 
did not know what it was. When he came in I was 
sitting at the table, stitching at my glove. It wasa 
little round table, very unsteady on its legs. Tony 
laid his straw hat on the top of the piano, and 
coming up to where I sat stood looking down at 
me. He had said nothing on coming into the 
room: I, merely ‘‘Come in,’’ in answer to his 
knock. A minute passed thus. I did not look up. 
“Won't you sit down?’ I said at last, with an 
extraordinary effort. 

He took the chair on the other side of the little 
round table and taking a letter out of his pocket 
laid it down in front of him. Then with his elbows 
on the table he sat for another long minute looking 
down at it. His manner, even apart from the curi- 
ous fact of his having said nothing at all, struck 
me as odd and unusual. Incapable of breaking the 
silence which was beginning to oppress me, I 
wished he would speak. At last he did, but still 
not at all in his natural manner. 

“You know what’s in this letter?’’ he asked, 
looking at me. “Or at least’? — with a faint 
flicker of a smile — ‘‘you can very easily guess?’”’ 

At that I raised my head from my work (I had 
already sewed on the button so firmly that it was 
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almost impossible to get it through the button- 
hole) and regarded him. Something in the expres- 
sion of his eyes, something almost sombre that I 
had never before seen in them and which was alto- 
gether alien to his normal look, arrested my atten- 
tion. I nodded. 

“‘I am afraid I can guess,’’ I said. 

Tony leaned forward. 

“‘Afraid?”’ he said quickly. ‘‘Then you do not 
want me to go?”’ 

His voice was still low, but a curious, intent 
eagerness made it vibrate: there was absolutely 
no hint of his usual languid drawl. 

I dropped my glove. 

“Can you ask?’’ I cried, in genuine and ex- 
treme indignation. ‘‘ You know what Pansy is to 
me ... She has been unhappy, she is very, very 
reckless, and even foolish...” I paused and 
then went on, ‘‘ But I know that her present feel- 
ings are altogether unreal and transient...” I 
looked at him hard for an instant. ‘‘ Whatever she 
may say whatever, even, she may think, she does 
not really care for you.” 

I stopped, wondering at myself. Tony, however, 
did not seem at all astonished. He turned the let- 
ter over and over in his hands. 

““T know,” he said. That was all: but it was 
sufficient. 

There was a short pause. I began stitching 
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at the second button and promptly broke my 
needle. 

“Tony,” I said suddenly. He looked up at 
once. ‘‘You see as well as I do how it is with 
Pansy. Don’t let foolish vanity, or any other un- 
worthy feeling, tempt you... Don’t ruin her 
life, for it would ruin it, irreparably — you know 
that?”’ 

‘‘Adam .. .’’ He stopped. 

I didn’t want to think of Adam, so hurried 
on. 

“‘Stop wasting your own — yes. I mean it. Go 
away from here — not to the Adirondacks, out to 
Vancouver.” 

A light sprang up in his eyes and died away 
again. 

‘‘ Ah, you’re tired of hearing me say that, but I 
do urge you to take this splendid chance. There 
is stuff in you, I am sure —I believe it, yes, 
strongly — but you’re not the man to make 
chances and such another won’t come your way 
again.” 

I had dropped the glove: words came to me, I 
don’t know how: I felt extraordinary. 

“You know that, don’t you? If you refuse this 
time it will be impossible for anyone to go on 
believing in you — and that will be the end.” 

Tony was looking fixedly at me now. His eyes 
still wore their sombre look: but his lips twitched 
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and I could see the veins standing out blue on the 
brown hands that clutched the letter. 

“You do believe in me a little, then?”’ he said, 
in a low voice that shook. ‘‘In spite of all this 
folly?’’ He held out the letter. ‘‘I am ashamed of 
it: desperately ashamed. I ask you to believe that 
it hasn’t been wholly my doing.” 

A flush sprang up in my cheeks. Tony’s voice 
became still lower, but it remained perfectly 
distinct. 

‘That you do believe in me — that’s so wonder- 
ful. It means so much to me that I am going to 
tell you exactly how things stand — although it’s 
risking everything.”’ 

He paused again for an instant. Hitherto he 
had, while he spoke, been gazing at the table- 
cloth, but now he looked up and something steady 
and intense in his gaze forced my eyes to meet his 
own. 

“‘Tf I go to Vancouver it must be because you 
ask me. I told you that last night, but you 
wouldn’t answer; now you’ve got to answer be- 
cause, if you don’t ask me, I shall go . . . to the 
other place . . . Ah, you think it’s unworthy, to 
say a thing like that — you don’t understand — 
It’s not because I care for her —I don’t —I 
never did ... It’s because I’ve got to force 
you to see how things are with me... I love 
you.” 
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At the last words his voice sank to a whisper, 
but a whisper so penetrating and distinct that I 
seemed to feel it with other senses than my ears. 
Involuntarily I gave a low groan and covered my 
face for a moment with my hands. 

‘“‘ Ah!’’ a sudden cry broke from him. ‘I have 
no right to wonder that you hide your face; why 
should you want my love or value it? You think I 
am one of those men who cannot love really — 
who are always in and out — I have thought so 
myself, but I know now that it is not true. . 
you may not believe it, but I have never been in 
love before. All the others’? — he waved his hand 
with a gesture which was the only thing in all our 
interview that reminded me of his normal self: 
as his brutal alternative to me had of the baser 
self in him — ‘‘I would give anything if they had 
not been — but at least I know that this is en- 
tirely different...” 

His words meant little to me: but the sombre 
glow in his eyes, the almost tragic gravity of his 
manner, the entire absence of all his usual tricks 
and graces, bore the stamp of truth. Incredible as 
it all seemed at that moment, I was almost con- 
vinced. He went on, 

“You can do anything with me that you like. 
Tell me to go to Vancouver and I will go — if only 
I can take with me some hope, some feeling that I 
am doing it for you and that I can come back to 
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you and claim your . . . well, I’ll only say your 
recognition...” 

I raised my head again and looked at him. I 
could not speak. I merely shook my head. 

~“T)on’t do that!”’ he cried; ‘‘oh, don’t do that!” 

To my utter amazement, before I realised at all 
what he was going to do, he had risen from his 
chair and fallen on his knees by my side. The pas- 
sionate supplication that rang in his voice made 
the attitude natural and even beautiful: I was 
profoundly touched. 

“Delia!’’ he cried. He did not touch me: he did 
not even catch hold of my hand. That and the 
deep note in his voice moved me more than any- 


thing. 
‘“‘Delia!”’ he said again. ‘‘Think what you are 
doing . . . I don’t, I dare not ask you to love me 


—yet. I don’t deserve it. But I do ask, implore 
you to give me some hope. I am utterly, oh, ut- 
terly in your hands .. . If you refuse —”’ 

His voice quite suddenly hardened, and I saw 
the little lines round his mouth, that had been 
miraculously wiped away, reappear. 

‘“‘Tf you refuse,” he repeated and glanced at the 
letter, which still lay face downward on the red 
crumpled tablecloth, “you will be responsible. I 
can’t bear it, to feel there is no hope. There is some- 
thing in me that only you can call out — it will die 
for ever if you refuse — Yes. I shall kill it. And 
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the quickest way to kill it is to go there’”’ — he 
again indicated the letter. “If you can’t care for 
me, I shall want to hurt you — yes, it’s horrible, 
but it’s true —”’ 

He went on, but my thoughts were far away. It 
was the only way. What he had said was like a 
fiery torch cast on the futile and torturing maze 
of my sleepless perplexities. Here was something 
that I could do, that I simply must do. How often 
had I felt that I would gladly cut off my right 
hand, give up ten years of my life at its best, to be 
able to help Adam? These senseless, useless sacri- 
fices would never be demanded, but here was 
something that was demanded and that would 
save the situation, which had seemed beyond all 
hope only the night before. How could I hesitate? 
Nothing that happened to me could hurt me so 
much as to have to look on and know that he was 
suffering a disabling agony that, unless I inter- 
vened, must grow more and not less devastating 
as the days went on. He could not realise yet: 
what he had suffered hitherto had not extin- 
guished hope: he had not tasted the degradation 
of thwarted love, finally driven back upon itself. 
After all, he must forgive Pansy’s intention when 
he understood, as he must, that it was her love for 
him, denied and repressed, that had made her 
think so. The irrevocable act would make of her 
intention something that, for all her self-decep- 
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tion, it essentially was not. If Tony were gone, 
Pansy and Adam must be brought together again. 
Loyalty to me would help Pansy to see herself: in 
telling Adam I could help him to understand.. No- 
thing else could give me the right to speak to him 
as I must. The alternative was unthinkable: it 
was horrible even to hear Tony calmly enunciating 
it: impossible to believe that he would carry it out. 
Yet there was something singularly convincing 
in his voice. Merely to contemplate it drove any 
doubts away. 

I did not love Tony. I did not even like him 
much. A lifetime with him was a difficult pros- 
pect, impossible to visualise. But, after all, what 
use was my life but for this? It held no romantic 
possibilities which he would block, no prospect of 
happiness he would prevent. I expected nothing, 
asked nothing for myself: I was free to make the 
sacrifice, profoundly thankful that something had 
at last been asked of me to do for Adam which I 
could do. 

Tony’s voice broke in upon my thoughts. His 
eyes had searched my face as I sat with my regard 
averted. 

“‘Delia!”’ he cried, an extraordinary exaltation 
ringing in his voice. ‘‘Oh, Delia, I believe it is 
going to be yes —”’ 

His voice actually trembled so much that he had 
to stop. When I turned to look at him I saw that 
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there were tears in his eyes. As he knelt before 
me I stooped down and took his head between 
my hands. Very gently I kissed him on the fore- 
head. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WHEN Tony left me, he had promised to write 
two letters — one to Adam, asking to be allowed to 
go to Vancouver on the first day possible: and one 
to Pansy, telling her that he was going West and 
that I had promised to marry him. The second 
letter might well tax the resources of his ingenuity, 
great though they were: and he had implored me to 
help him, declaring that in future he should cast 
all these responsibilities upon me: I should have to 
supply the will ‘power of the combination. I had of 
course refused and he had gone off with a touch- 
ing docility after an embrace which I could not 
evade, but which left me with a keen realisation of 
the task I had undertaken. I told myself I should 
get used to being kissed: but I hated it. I could 
bear to kiss Tony: but to be kissed by him gave 
me terrible sensations. ‘‘ You will love me a little 
bit?’’ he had said: and I had had to murmur 
‘““Ves.’’ One must play the game. If lies were part 
of it they would have to be told: but I was not 
good at them and did not like them. The more 
Tony seemed to care, the worse it was. I was per- 
fectly prepared to be the mother-and-sister- 
rolled-into-one sort of wife: to look after him, to be 
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his friend, to be tolerant, unexacting, and coolly 
affectionate; to go on, in fact, exactly as we had 
been doing for the last ten days. But Tony had 
not resumed his normal self, with whom such rela- 
tions were natural: and his new personality embar- 
rassed and profoundly troubled me. However, it 
would soon pass off. That thrilled and excited 
kind of being in love generally did: was bound to, 
with a person of his temperament. My limited 
experience, in fact, had left me profoundly ignor- 
ant. I knew my own kind of love: I had yet to 
learn Tony’s: yet to understand how many ex- 
traordinarily different things are hidden under 
that one word. 

As it was, Tony once gone, my whole interest 
was concentrated on the moment when Adam 
would return with the letter in his hand. That © 
moment, not Tony’s foolishly ecstatic happiness, 
was my reward. It was terribly long in coming. I 
had nothing to do and was physically too much ex- 
hausted and mentally too excited to invent any 
occupation. I could not risk going out for fear of 
missing Adam (though that I knew to be highly 
unlikely as he rarely returned till late in the even- 
ing) or meeting Tony. I had, indeed, confessed, 
when taxed by him, that the excuse of things to do 
which I had urged in the morning, was merely an 
excuse: but I had told him I wanted to be alone, 
_and he had, wonderfully, understood. Looking at 
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me with a strange expression he had declared that 
he felt the same. 

‘“‘I’m too excited, too happy even to be with 
you!”’ he had said. ‘I just want to sit in a chair 
and take it all in. As soon as I’ve written those 
beastly letters — oh, yes, I am going to write 
them, don’t be afraid — I shall just lock my door 
and be alone with my happiness.’’ It was extra- 
ordinary: Tony, who hated to be alone or to be 
silent! And I hardly believed it. I thought it very 
nice of him to let me off for the day (I am afraid 
I put it to myself like that), but I felt that if I 
adventured into the streets I should meet him 
as usual, lounging along, swinging his cane. 

I tried several books, but my attention refused 
to be fixed. Poetry and novels suffered from a 
painful monotony of subject. I did not want to 
reflect upon the nature of love: but the newspapers 
or Adam’s blue-books were repellently inhuman 
in their neglect of it. I might have rendered my 
gloves wearable by cutting off the buttons I had 
spent the morning in sewing on with such destruc- 
tive firmness: but instead I thrust them at the 
very back of my drawer and resolved never to 
wear them again. Tea made an interlude: I 
thought of Ernest Worthing and his friend Alger- 
non who found that when they were really un- 
happy nothing consoled them but food! But hours 
of blankness remained. I moved restlessly about 
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the room, returning again and again to the win- 
dow, and there stood for long minutes looking 
down into the Square, where tiny figures hurried 
this way and that or sat on the benches under the 
trees: but Adam was not among them. Tram 
after tram swung past, but he did not descend 
from any. Of course not. Why should he return 
hours before his time? Disgusted with myself I 
moved away again and carefully dusted the 
photographs on the mantelpiece with my hand- 
kerchief. Lloyd George and Sir Edward Grey, 
Kreisler, Elena Gerhardt, Tolstoy, Mrs. Pankhurst, 
Julius Cesar, and Henry James — Pansy’s heaven 
was a very Catholic place — were all getting a 
little curled up with the sun: while the Virgin of 
the Rocks had become quite unmanageable for the 
same reason: and Adam’s silver frame had turned 
an ugly mottled brown, so bad that all my rub- 
bing failed to bring back its proper brightness. 

A step came along the corridor. I stood quite 
still and trembled. It came on, up to the door, 
paused there: my heart beat wildly: but a knock 
made me smile with rage at my own idiocy. It 
was, of course, only a page boy with a tiny parcel 
for me. 

The size was suspicious: I knew what it con- 
tained before I opened it and read the letter 
inside. 

‘‘My dearest,” it began. The words made me 
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pause. No one had ever written, or even thought, 
those two words about me before. There was 
something rather wonderful about them as they 
stood there looking at me: wonderful and at the 
same time awful. I had never written them: I 
never could write them: but now someone had 
written them to me and they hurt as much as they 
thrilled me. ‘‘ My dearest.”” The pronoun did, in- 
deed, devour the adjective: the sweetness of the 
one was, for me, swallowed up in the bitterness of 
the other. 


‘My DEAREST, 

‘“‘T have a feeling that you rather dislike 
jewellery: I know you don’t wear it. But you will 
wear this ring for me, won’t you? Because all my 
heart is given to you with it. You won't, I hope, 
think the green stone unlucky: the jealous part 
of it belongs to me, not you. Oh, my dearest, if 
you knew how happy you make me. I can hardly 
believe it is true: but it is! 

“Your 
“Tony.” 


I folded the note quickly up, after reading it 
once. It hurt me. Such words ought to have 
dimmed the eyes that read them with happy tears: 
I only felt a hungry misery. I did not want those 
things said to me by Tony: I did not want those 
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thoughts to come from him. And not only did they 
hurt me: they came as a reproach. While he 
thrilled with incredulous happiness — a happiness 
that whatever I might think of him had something 
almost sacred in it — my heart had been far away. 
It was not for him that it was waiting: it was no 
thought of his happiness that had directed my 
actions or my mind. In the thoughts that had 
passed through my mind, at the very moment 
when I listened to the declaration of his love, he 
had really had no place. I had thought of Adam, 
of Pansy, of myself, but not of him; no considera- 
tion for his happiness had entered in. The idea 
that I might help him, might be of use to him, had 
played no part. True, my action might assist, even 
save him: but that had not been my motive in 
deciding as I did. 

I held the note folded in my hands and slowly 
tore it across and across. I did not want to look at 
those burning words again: my miserable memory 
had already visualised more of them than I wanted 
to remember. I tore the fragments into tiny pieces 
and dropped them into the paper basket. Then I 
opened the little box. Inside there was an emerald 
ring: not at all ugly, certainly too expensive, and 
if completely commonplace with its band of little 
stones, quite harmless. I slipped it over my finger: 
but it was far too big and fell off again at once. 
Was the accident symbolic? Perhaps. At any 
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rate, I was, for the present, absolved from wearing 
the ring. With a faint smile I packed it carefully 
away again in its little box and tied it neatly up 
with a piece of red tape that was lying on Adam’s 
table. 

At least the incident had occupied some of the 
time that hung so heavy on my hands. It was 
growing dark and as I sat down at the piano I had 
to light the candles. It was with a distinct effect 
of irony that I found I had opened my volume of 
Hugo Wolf at, “Wie viele Zeit verlor ich.’’ As I 
sang it I was thankful, not for the first time, that I 
could at least see the humorous side of my own 
predicaments. 

“Wie viele Zeit verlor ich 

Dich zu lieben! 

Hatt’ ich doch Gott geliebt in all’ der Zeit, 
Ein Platz im Paradies war’ mir verschrieben, 
Ein Heil’ger saésse dann an meiner Seit’ 
Und da ich Dich geliebt, schin’ frisch Gesicht, 
Verscherzt ich mir des Paradieses Licht, 
Und da ich dich geliebt, schén’ Végelein, 
Komm’ ich nun nicht in’s Paradies hinein.”’ 

I have never decided how the last line should be 
sung: with reckless gaiety, tragic resignation or 
rueful mockery: with a smile, a sigh, or a shrug of 
the shoulders. I incline to think that the last must 
be the true interpretation. After all, one has wil- 
fully closed the door in one’s face and what is done 
wilfully can never, surely, be wholly regretted. 
Whether Paradise were represented by happiness 
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or virtue, I could never regret the fate that had led 
me to waste my time in loving Adam Carruthers: 
there was no possibility thinkable in life that I 
would not have surrendered rather than my know- 
ledge of him. His existence was for me the biggest 
fact in life: it gave to my own futile and unsatis- 
factory being a secret centre, a citadel of light and 
strength. 

Dinner-time was long past and the candles had 
burned down another inch when Adam at last 
came in. I felt rather than heard him enter and, 
missing the high note badly, stopped dead in the 
middle of a bar. He had a letter, unopened, in his 
hand. Without saying anything he came up to the 
piano, tore the envelope open, and read its con- 
tents, standing in the circle of light. The rest of the 
room was now in complete darkness. I watched 
his face as he read. Not a sign of emotion of any 
kind was visible. Without a twitch of the lips ora 
flicker of the eyelids he read it carefully through, 
returned it to its envelope and placed it in his 
pocket. Then for a moment he stood in silence. I 
looked up at him questioningly, but failed to 
catch his eye. Still he said nothing. A long 
minute passed. I began nervously to strike 
chords on the piano, with the soft pedal down, 
wondering whether he really meant to make no 
sort of comment on Tony’s letter: I knew it was 
his letter. Then, without saying a word, he moved 
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over to his writing-table and I heard a sharp click 
as he turned on the electric light: then the regular 
scratch, scratch of his pen travelling unfalteringly 
over the paper. I could have struck my hands to- 
gether in exasperation. At that moment I came 
nearer to understanding Pansy’s point of view 
than I had ever done. If I felt agonised by his 
silence now, my nerves strained almost to break- 
ing point, she must have felt so constantly, a hun- 
dred times a day, she who loved to discuss every- 
thing and have everything told. Nothing was, to 
me, at any rate, more irresistibly charming than 
the way she had, when she came in from any expe- 
dition, no matter how trivial, of telling one all 
about it: when she received any letter, of reading 
bits of it aloud. How often she must have dashed 
herself like a futile foaming wave against the rock 
of Adam’s composed, unconscious reserve. 

The scratching of the pen maddened me. To 
drown it, and to give myself courage, since I saw 
that if I was going to get any information I should 
have to ask for it, I pulled out my Chopin from 
the bottom of my pile of music, reckless of the 
disorder I created on the floor, and burst into the 
*‘Revolutionary’’ study. I played it with a bril- 
liancy and precision that astonished myself: but so 
far as any visible effect on Adam was concerned I 
might have given him a Berceuse. His back was 
immoveable and his pen still scratched back and 
forward. 
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At last it stopped: he folded up the letter and 
placed it in an envelope. I began to fear that in 
another instant he would get up and go without 
saying anything. I could restrain myself no 
longer. 

‘“‘Tt isn’t too late, is it?’’ I said, turning round 
on my stool. He looked round with a puzzled ex- 
pression and took out his watch. I couldn’t help 
laughing. 

‘Oh, no,’ I said. ‘‘I know the time. Too late, 
I meant, for Tony. The post in Vancouver isn’t 
filled up, is it?”’ 

He took Tony’s letter out of his pocket again 
and seemed to refer to some passage in it. 

‘‘No,”’ he said, after what seemed an endless 
pause. ‘‘It’s not too late. I have told him he can 
go: the sooner the better.” 

This was a little more human: but he began an- 
other letter: apparently he had no more to say. 
Evidently [ had to doit all myself. I looked at the 
notes of the piano and busied myself in carefully 
polishing them with my handkerchief so as to re- 
move the wax that had fallen from the candles 
each time the door had been opened. Without 
raising my eyes I said, 

“Tony has asked me to marry him.”’ 

The statement was bald: but I dared not risk 
amplification. It was enough. Adam turned 
round. 
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“He says something of that. I couldn’t under- 
stand it. You are not going to do it?”’ 

“Yes. I am,’’ I answered with all the calm I 
could muster. I had turned back to the piano, and 
was once more beating out chords with the soft 
pedal down. How absurd now seemed to me my 
resolution to speak to Adam: to make him under- 
stand. I knew I could do no such thing: that I 
should say nothing. He said nothing: in a few 
minutes he had returned to his writing. 

At last the pen stopped its mesmeric scratch- 
ing: Adam got up and walked once or twice up and 
down the room. It was too small to permit of 
such exercise: and he stood still, apparently deep 
in thought. From where I sat I could see him 
without turning round. For an instant I thought 
he was going to speak: but no words came. With 
his head bent he stood looking at the carpet. Sud- 
denly he threw it back with the gesture, quite un- 
conscious, with which he had faced so many audi- 
ences. The tragic sternness of his aspect was 
relaxed and the smile, which I had never seen any 
audience able to resist, hovered for an instant on 
his lips. I felt an intolerable pang. I could not 
bear to look any longer. Rising from my stool I 
began putting away my music. My hands trem- 
bled so that I dropped it all in confusion on the 
floor: but Adam noticed nothing. The noise, how- 
ever, had broken in upon his train of thought: he 
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looked at his watch and without another glance 
in my direction left the room with a hasty, half- 
audible ‘Good night.” 

It was going to be all right. I ought to have 
been. glad. I told myself that I was, that I was 
profoundly thankful, profoundly relieved: and it 
was true. But as I knelt, picking up my music, I 
felt only inclined to cry. Wave after wave of hor- 
rible depression passed over me: I was choked 
with wretchedness and unutterably lonely. I 
dropped the leaves I had been laboriously collect- 
ing, and resting my arms on the nearest chair hid 
my face in them and sobbed. 

The paroxysm passed, leaving a dreadful, 
dreary lassitude. ‘‘ Fool — fool,’’ I muttered to 
myself, but the words had no tonic force. To 
move or do anything seemed beyond me. I had not 
even sufficient energy to get up and go to bed. 
There I knelt, looking stupidly at the music scat- 
tered round me, thinking of nothing, crushed and 
overcome by stupid misery. 

One of the candles on the piano hissed and ex- 
pired. The other flickered ominously. In a few 
more minutes the room would be in total darkness. 
Yet, although my knees ached and my feet were 
numb from the cramped position in which I was 
crouching, I felt incapable of moving until a 
creaking of steps in the passage and the sound of 
the door opening made me spring up. It was 
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Adam. My feet were asleep and I had to catch at 
the back of the chair to hold myself from falling. I 
looked at him with the dazed and stupid gaze of 
one who has been caught napping: and was about 
to bend down again and busy myself with my 
music. That evening, however, I was not to put 
it in order. Adam came up to me. , 

‘‘My dear Delia,’”’ he said and his voice was 
very gentle. “What must you think of me? I 
have thought only of myself and forgotten to say 
a word about your .. .”” He paused. Happiness 
was the obvious word, but he seemed to reject it. 
“‘About your affairs,’”’? he went on. The substitu- 
tion was certainly appropriate! ‘‘ You will forgive 
me, won’t you? I do wish you may be very, very 
happy ... at least I know you will not err by 
blind selfishness . . . as I have done: or hurt 
anyone who loves you, as I have been doing. My 
dear little sister’? — he had taken my head be- 
tween his hands and was looking down at me with 
the most heart-rending tenderness — “‘there is 
nothing good I don’t wish for you...” He 
bent down and kissed me gently on the forehead: 
then went on in a tone so low that I could only 
just catch it, and with averted eyes. “And if my 
own happiness is rebuilt — for the first time I 
have a hope it may —I shall not forget how you 
have helped us.”’ 

The tears I had been keeping back with such dif- 
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ficulty rose to my eyes: there was a lump in my 
throat that made speech impossible. I could only 
turn away my head and hold his hand for a 
moment. 

Then, with a strangled ‘‘Good night,’’ I ran out 
through the door he held open for me. Flinging 
myself on my bed I stuffed the pillow into my 
mouth so that no one might hear the horrible sobs 
that shook me. 


CHAPTER XVII 


IN any of the more intimate relations of life one 
gets curiously little help from the experience of 
another. Having watched the course of several 
engagements at close quarters, I thought that I 
knew pretty well what being engaged to Tony 
would be like: but as a matter of fact I soon found 
that I knew nothing about it. This is not one of 
the games, if there, indeed, are any such, of which 
the outsider sees most. A week of it left me worn 
out, wondering at the blind self-confidence in 
which I had undertaken so awful a responsibility. 
It was Tony’s incomprehensible happiness that 
upset me so much. It radiated from him and 
made him a new being. My theory had been that 
we should go on very much as we had done before. 
Tony, of course, had been in love countless times: 
he had been engaged more than once, in the pre- 
Canadian era, and although I had never seen him 
in the early stage of any attachment save that to 
my sister, now tacitly relegated to the region of 
the hypothetical, I fancied that with him it would 
be a light, casual sort of preoccupation. I was 
therefore utterly unprepared for the change in 
him; its continuance was baffling and disturbing 
in the extreme. He, the incessant babbler, no 
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longer, apparently, wanted to talk. He was per- 
fectly content to sit silent, merely looking at me 
and occasionally kissing my hand or any other 
available part. I found this earnest, adoring gaze 
particularly hard to bear: it embarrassed and 
bored me. But I could do nothing. 

‘‘T don’t deserve you,”’ he said, with a humility 
that made me ashamed of myself. ‘‘ You need not 
be afraid that I don’t realise it. But’? — here a 
look came into his eyes that made me drop my 
own — ‘‘I am going to. I can wait.” 

His lips on my hand almost burned it: I felt 
their thrilling pressure and cold tremors ran 
through my blood. I shrank back. He saw it. 

‘‘T know,” he went on, still looking at me, “‘that 
you don’t believe in me yet. You are thinking 
now that I have felt like this before: that it will 
pass off? Ah, you didn’t imagine that I had 
guessed your thoughts, but you will never be safe 
from me now. For quite a long time I have always 
been able to tell what you were thinking behind 
those dear quiet eyes of yours — because I love 
you. Now for the first time I know what love is and 
what it can do fora man. You have got to believe 
that: it is the truth. Now I have you, I can wait: 
because I know I shall not change and I believe so 
utterly in you that I feel you will never desert me 
— isn’t that so?’”’ 

‘. Tcouldn’t speak. I merely smiled, a smile that 
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must have been horribly mechanical, for I felt dis- 
turbed and perplexed. Tony, however, seemed 
satisfied. He went on talking, with long silent 
pauses now and then, and [ listened, saying very 
‘little. But I grew more and more uneasy. The 
water was so much deeper than I had thought. 
Tony seemed suddenly to have grown so big and I 
so small beside him that I felt afraid. Happily he 
was as yet too wholly engrossed in his own feelings 
to ask me much about mine. For the moment, 
clearly, the wonderful thing was to feel, rather 
than to arouse, deep emotion; but he was bound 
soon to want to be asking me how much I loved 
him. 

Bill Harris was the only person who gave me 
any real encouragement. He of course looked at 
things wholly from Tony’s point of view and his 
joy was touching. I met him in the street one day; 
I was waiting outside a tobacconist’s shop in which 
Tony was buying cigarettes. He wrung me by the 
hand so warmly that my fingers were numb and 
crushed and in his brown dog-like eyes there was a 
look that did me infinite good. 

“T always did think it was you, Miss Colling- 
wood, from the beginning; though there was a 
time when his manner was a bit deceptive. When 
I first saw you I said to myself, ‘That’s the woman 
for Tony, if only she’d take him in hand.’ Of 
course you know Tony’s just a born flirt; but he 
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never means anything; it’s the other people al- 
ways take him so serious-like. I guess Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, for all she is so pretty and charming, 
hadn’t been much used to flirting?”’ 

I was astonished at his insight, for what he 
suggested was perfectly true. Young men had 
swarmed about the house in Eaton Place, but 
Pansy treated them all with the same cheerful 
indifference. To none of them had I seen her give 
a tithe of the encouragement she gave to Tony. 
She had indeed always been too proud to flirt, be- 
cause, to her essentially Puritanic mind, to do so 
would have involved an admission to others that 
Adam did not satisfy her. I murmured something 
indistinguishable. 

‘‘And I can tell you this, Miss Collingwood. 
I’ve known Tony pretty well since he’s been out 
here: and you know it’s not all been plain sailing. 
But you can take it from me that he’s never been 
in love —not what I would call in love— before.” 

The little man looked up at me with those ap- 
pealing eyes of his, as if he was pleading with me 
to recognise the one priceless thing Tony had to 
offer. 

‘“‘T never thought — I didn’t dare to — when 
I’ve talked with you, Miss Collingwood, that 
things would turn out like this — you know what 
I mean. You'll forgive me if I’ve at any time said 
anything to hurt you.” 
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Careless of my sore fingers I held out my hand 
to him: he held it hard a minute as he went on 
very earnestly, 

“You have to lead Tony through his feelings. 
It’s the only way. I’ve learned that. He doesn’t 
guess it: but I do understand him — through and 
through. Sometimes he’s that difficult — touchy, 
you know, and wrong-headed he is — but if you 
get on the right side of him, — and I’m sure you 
will, Miss Collingwood, — it’ll be all right.” 

Tony appeared. 

“All right! I should think it would,” he cried 
with a beaming smile. ‘‘Bill doesn’t think I de- 
serve my luck, you know!’’ He glanced at me 
humorously. 

“‘Indeed,’’ I said, ‘‘I’m not so sure that he 
doesn’t think I don’t deserve mine!”’ 

Bill hunched his shoulders with a grin and 
moved awkwardly off. 

“That’s a true friend, Tony,’ I said, looking 
after him. 

‘Oh, yes,’’” Tony shrugged his shoulders casu- 
ally. ‘“‘Bill’s a good sort. But don’t let’s talk 
about him, darling.” 

Vancouver was my great resource. It filled the 
immediate future and, luckily, Tony, by tempera- 
ment always in a hurry, was eager to be there, to 
prove himself worthy, to justify my belief in him. 
Adam had had an interview with him before his 
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own departure — he had gone off to the Adiron- 
dacks by the night train the day after getting 
Tony’s letter, so that I had not seen him again 
since that evening — and laid stress upon his tak- 
ing up the work immediately. Great difficulties, 
Tony reported to me, had already arisen from the 
absence of the agent at the busiest season of the 
year. I did not gather much more of what had 
passed between the half brothers. Tony, who had 
all at once become immensely business-like, had 
apparently done most of the talking. It was a 
little amusing to see him already metaphorically 
squaring his shoulders to his new responsibilities, 
walking along the streets with the air of a man 
who has a stake in the country, and telling me 
gravely, as he packed his things, why Anderson 
had failed and how admirably he intended to fill 
the new post. There was something attaching 
in his childlike naiveté about it all: the way in 
which he consulted me about everything, from the 
number of his shirts and the advisability of taking 
his trouser-press (he decided to do so) upwards. 
He was extraordinarily interested in and fussy 
about all these little details. I offered to pack for 
him, but soon discovered that he knew far more 
about it and was far more skilful than I. He hada 
complete theory of the order in which things 
should be put in; every boot had a neat bag, every 
shirt was wrapped in tissue paper. He had an 
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inlaid box for his studs, a leather bag for his col- 
lars, scented sachets for his handkerchiefs and 
ties. I could not help wondering, as I gathered up 
these elegant arrangements, how many devoted 
friends had, from time to time, assisted at his out- 
fit. It seemed that it was only I who had given 
him nothing. 

At last, three days after Adam’s departure, the 
day of parting came. As I turned away from the 
station after seeing him off, there was a lump in my 
throat. I wished I had more to give him. Tears — 
alas, he was bound to misunderstand them! — 
had risen in my eyes as he kissed me farewell and 
I had promised not only to write every day, but to 
go that very morning and have my photograph 
taken to send him. I had none to give him; none 
in fact existed save one, which I had discovered in 
one of Pansy’s albums, taken at the unbecoming 
age of twelve. This, representing a fat little girl 
with a sulky expression, sucking one forefinger, 
now bore only an imaginative resemblance to me 
and could, Tony declared indignantly, never have 
been really like me. 

Being photographed is not a cheering experi- 
ence. I emerged more depressed than before and 
was glad to put off my return to the desert of the 
hotel by turning into the picture dealer’s next 
door, where there was, at the moment, a very poor 
collection on view, which, however, contained one 
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picture before which I had already spent many 
fascinated hours. 

An elderly gentleman was standing with his 
back to me, scrutinising something in the first 
room. I passed through with no more than a 
cursory glance at the ‘‘works by native artists” 
which did not interest me, and, finding the chair 
on which I had designs happily vacant, I sat down 
in front of the painting I had come to see. 

It was a moderate-sized canvas, but to look 
into it was to receive the most extraordinary sense 
of entering into infinite space. The vaporous grey 
atmosphere that filled it seemed to part and ex- 
tend itself, film upon film, beyond the range of 
common vision, while the two figures, obscurely 
emerging from its misty folds, detached them- 
selves from it more and more clearly, acquired an 
ever increasing richness of colour and expression 
as the eye dwelt upon their quiet forms. To me 
they represented the eternal lovers of romance, 
passing through the grey world in a blaze of colour 
of their own creation, radiating upon its murky 
darkness the light of the vision splendid, unseen 
by all eyes but their own. 

As I sat and lost myself in them I felt a pro- 
found sadness creeping over me. In their joy, 
their aloofness, I had now no part. Before, I had 
gathered from the picture a store of secret happi- 
ness. My love for Adam gave me the key to that 
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world. I was at home there, among those opal- 
escent mists before which time and space, the gross 
reality of material contacts, fled away; amid that 
seeming unreality the centre of my life was solidly 
set. But now I had, I felt, no right there. For 
Adam’s sake I had sacrificed the isolation which 
gave me my spiritual claim on him. By my own 
act I had cut myself off. Whatever mental reser- 
vations I might make, Tony was already making 
claims that must grow and not diminish. I should 
never love him: but my thoughts must be dedi- 
cated to him. I must direct my life by him; I 
no longer could belong only to myself and so to 
Adam. If ever it came to a conflict between the 
two loyalties, my action must follow Tony, what- 
ever my heart might do. As Adam, to whom I was 
nothing, belonged to me because I loved him, so I 
must in future belong to Tony, because he loved 
me. I had never intended him to do it, but he did. 
He stood between me and the world of dreams. 
It was a just retribution. I had been prepared 
to sacrifice him, for Adam’s good. That I had 
thought him of little worth was no excuse: that I 
had thought him incapable of lasting feeling was 
no excuse: even that my plan was incidentally and 
really, if Bill Harris and Tony himself were to be 
believed, of great benefit to him, was no excuse. I 
had thought only of Adam. In future I could 
never do so again. 
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I was still gazing at the Maris, but hardly aware 
of it, so absorbingly painful were my thoughts. It 
was therefore with a start of genuine surprise that 
I heard myself addressed by name and looking up 
saw Mr. Lemoine standing by my side. 

“T thought I should find you here when I 
saw you pass through,’ he said. “I knew you 
didn’t see me. Isn’t it one of the most wonderful 
things in the world? I wish one of our millionaires 
would buy it — for the town. We need it so badly 
here.”’ | 

I glanced up at him as he stood looking at the 
picture. There was in his whole aspect something 
exquisitely appealing. His face was sad, for all the 
humour of his mouth found no reflection in his 
deep-set eyes, as blue as those of a young child. 
He belonged, altogether, to a different age and 
place: to a time of gracious leisure, not to the 
hustling, money-making New World. 

‘You ought to have it,’”’ I said, and meant it. 

Mr. Lemoine smiled and waved his hand depre- 
catingly. 

‘“‘T am too poor,’’ he answered. “‘And, what is 
more serious, too old. No: it is for you, for whom 
romance and beauty are only unfolding, that such 
things exist: for us they are but sad reminders.”’ 
He paused. 

I looked up quickly, wonderingly, for I felt his 
eyes upon me. 
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“How did you know?’’ I asked. Had Mr. Le- 
moine possibly heard from Pansy? 

‘“‘Know?”’ he said, bringing a chair from the 
wall and sitting down on it by my side. ‘‘I am not 
so blind that I cannot see that you are young and 
— forgive me!—vvery good to look at... Is 
there any wizardry in guessing from that?”’ 

I played nervously with my gloves. He had 
better know: everyone who knew Pansy had 
better know. 

“TI thought,” I said, without raising my eyes, 
‘that you had perhaps heard . . . Iam going to 
marry Tony Dacre .. . not for a long time, of 
course. He is just gone to Vancouver, quite a 
good post there, in connection with my brother- 
in-law’s firm...” 

Mr. Lemoine said nothing at all. My voice died 
away, the stillness of the room was only broken by 
the sound of the cars outside. We were alone in 
the galleries. Montreal had no time to patronise 
art in the mornings. 

It was no use, I felt as soon as I had spoken, to 
try and deceive Mr. Lemoine. I could not compel 
my voice to sound joyous or excited: its tones 
were dull and flat. I stopped and said no more. 
Instead, I began to put on my gloves and cast 
about for some excuse to get up and go away. 
The silence was positively oppressive. 

Mr. Lemoine laid a slim grey- gloved hand 
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on mine. ‘‘Miss Collingwood,’ he said, very 
gently, ‘will you allow an old man to speak 
frankly?” 

I looked up and met his kind blue eyes. Their 
gentle tenderness left me speechless. I could 
merely nod, ungraciously enough, I feared. 

‘“‘T know,” he went on, “that you might turn 
round and say it is no business of mine: but I don’t 
think you will. You are too fine for that and you 
know I care. That is my excuse for begging you to 
consider again most carefully before you do this. 
Believe me, no pain you might cause now can 
weigh against the long pain of the future.” 

I opened my lips, but no sound came. I felt the 
renewed gentle pressure of his fingers, as if asking 
for my patience. 

‘‘T am sure you have considered already: but I 
want you to stop and consider again. I do not 
think that anyone as young as you are and as un- 
selfish can realise whatit means . . . I know, you 
see, that you do not care for Mr. Dacre. It is this 
that gives me the courage to speak to you at all. 
If I thought that you cared, no matter how mis- 
takenly, I should be silent. There are feelings to 
which one must bow: which the complete human 
being must feel, whatever they cost. But I know 
it is not thus with you, and therefore I implore 
you to think twice before any misplaced gener- 
osity, any notion of service or of sacrifice, induces 
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you to act in a way that will ruin all your life — 
and very likely his.’’ 

He paused. His eyes were on the ground. He 
had spoken without emphasis, in his usual low, 
even voice, with long hesitating pauses here and 
there, as of one who fears he may offend or say too 
much: yet I guessed at some deep suppressed ex- 
citement underneath it all: some experience of his 
own which lent the peculiar force and earnestness 
I felt in his appeal. I thought of Mrs. Lemoine. 
I had so often wondered how, how had such a man 
come to choose such a woman! Was this the ex- 
planation of the sadness in his eyes? 

““One cannot do these things,’ he went on. 
‘‘Human relationship is very, very difficult. Love 
alone makes it possible. Without love there can be 
no service. You cannot help Mr. Dacre —I am 
sure that is your motive .. .” 

On this our eyes met. The colour rushed to my 
cheeks: I felt it rising from throat to brow in wave 
after wave. How much Mr. Lemoine had guessed 
I did not know: but I felt as though my face re- 
vealed everything. With the unerring delicacy he 
always shewed he turned his eyes away at once: 
and for a few moments there was no more between 
us. I could think of nothing to say: no way to ex- 
plain or even to thank him. I felt only an im- 
mense weariness. I rose to my feet and turned to 
go. As we passed out into the shop the manager 
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came forward to Mr. Lemoine and asked him to 
fill up some form. 

With a hesitation unusual in so polite a man he 
began to draw off his gloves. Then he turned to 
me. 

“‘T wonder if you would mind doing this for me, 
Miss Collingwood. Writing is to me an act of the 
most extreme difficulty : you can see how my hand 
shakes. Itis an ague of which I never quite get 
rds) 

I felt touched by his request: it was so gra- 
ciously done: and I had feared he had felt me 
ungracious. 

I had noticed when we dined with him that he 
used both hands to pass whatever was necessary, 
and now, as he held out his arm, I saw that the 
trembling was so marked that to hold a pen must 
be in the highest degree awkward. It was the only 
distressing mark of age he bore: in every other 
respect years seemed but to have served to lend 
him a fine and finished charm that youth is power- 
less to equal. His worn, aristocratic features, his 
thick white hair, even the slight stoop which was 
beginning to bow his tall and slender figure, were 
only so many added distinctions which served to 
emphasise the individual beauty of a type that 
was the outcome of generations of selection. 

We had walked some way down the street in 
silence when I said, upon a sudden impulse, 
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“Mr. Lemoine, have you a secretary? Because, 
if you haven’t, you certainly ought to have, and I 
should so love to do any letter-writing there may 
be for you. I shall have a great deal of time — 
useless time — on my hands nowadays.” 

He protested: but when I discovered that his 
secretary had just left him I at last persuaded him 
to let me come the next afternoon to help with 
such writing as he had to do at his house, after 
returning from his office. 

““T expect Mrs. Lemoine back to-day,”’ he said, 
as we parted. ‘‘She wrote that she was so glad not 
to be leaving Mrs. Carruthers alone — appar- 
ently she has not been very well, so my wife says: 
but having her husband will do her good. Mrs. 
Lemoine said they spoke of taking some trip:. 
motoring, I fancy. That would do them both 
good, would it not? I was so glad. Mr. Car- 
ruthers must need a little holiday, too.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE next day when I was shown into Mr. 
Lemoine’s book-lined study, cool and dim behind 
its closed shutters, tea was spread upon an ample 
table behind which Mrs. Lemoine was seated, 
looking oddly out of place in her enormous 
feathered hat and extravagantly fashionable at- 
tire. She greeted me with a great deal of friendli- 
ness, and pressed cake of various kinds upon me . 
as soon as I had found a chair. I always connect 
her with excellent food. Her mind, eminently 
simple, turned at once to food, soft chairs, good 
fires and many cushions, as the remedy for every 
kind of difficulty. Truly it was hard upon her that 
Mr. Lemoine remained so thin. 

After a few casual remarks, she suddenly sug- 
gested to me that I should come and pay them a 
little visit. My being alone in the hotel evidently 
struck her as quite an odd and unsuitable ar- 
rangement. 

“Tt must be horribly dull and lonely for you 
in that dreadful place,’’ she said. ‘‘And really for 
a young girl like you, I cannot think that it is at all 
the thing: you must find it most uncomfortable, 
now, don’t you?”’ 

As a matter of fact I had already begun to do 
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so. I had never thought of it before, never con- 
sidered what I should do when both Adam and 
Tony had departed, but I was finding things diffi- 
cult. When I paused in the drawing-room on my 
way upstairs, a very objectionable sleek young 
man had come up to me, with horrid damp black 
hair that fell in a wisp over his forehead, and told 
me in a voice that made me feel quite ill how 
much he admired my singing: he was sure that it 
was my voice he heard: he was on the other side of 
the same corridor. I fled after some brusque reply: 
closed my ventilator, locked my door, and re- 
solved to sing no more. The next morning he was 
established, smiling, at the table next to me, and 
although I looked at him with stony coldness I 
felt hot and weak inside. 

Mrs. Lemoine went on. 

‘‘T guess your sister was so much pl.. . excited 
at the thought of seeing Mr. Carruthers that she 
didn’t wait to think how awkwardly you might be 
placed. And I was real glad he came, for I had to 
be coming back to look after Richard and I didn’t 
at all like the thought of leaving her. She is much 
too attractive, your sister is, to be in a hotel alone, 
and so are you, for that matter, though you are 
not a bit like her—and yet she didn’t seem at all 
to intend coming back to Montreal . . . Anyhow 
they’ll be stopping some time now, I expect. Some 
more tea, my dear? You look as if a rest and 
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feeding would do you good, too: I don’t like those 
hollows under your eyes at all.” 

I handed my cup, not because I wanted more 
tea, but in the hopes of bringing her back to 
Pansy. 

‘““Mr. Carruthers looked dreadful, too, — quite 
worn out: and I was disappointed in your sister. 
The air did not seem to do her the good that I had 
hoped from it, but then her appetite was so poor. 
Perhaps now she has her husband she’ll be less 
restless; she really seemed as though she couldn’t 
sit still fora minute. Of course I only just saw him; 
he got there early in the morning and I left by the 
noon train.” 

Mrs. Lemoine flowed on upon the congenial 
theme of Pansy’s distressing want of appetite and 
tone until her husband entered. 

“TIT was just saying to Miss Collingwood, 
Richard,’’ she turned to him with tea and cakes, 
“that she ought to come and stay with us for a bit 
while her people are away. It’ll be dull, I know,” 
she sighed as she looked from him to me, ‘“‘but I 
don’t like to think of her alone in the Stanley.”’ 

“It would certainly be very nice for us,” Mr. 
Lemoine said, “‘so nice that I hardly dared to sug- 
gest it the other day.” 

At first I refused; but of course it ended in my 
coming. What decided me was the discovery that 
Mr. Lemoine was not only in need of the services 
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of a secretary at home; he was also short-handed 
at the office. With great difficulty I at last struck 
a bargain with him; I declared I should not come 
to Sherbrooke Street unless he would allow me to 
undertake all the duties formerly performed by 
the young woman who had left him; going, as she 
had done, to the office from Io to 4, and repairing 
to the study for private correspondence between 
5 and 7, as previously agreed. At first he would 
not hear of this; but his resistance was finally over- 
come when I told him, quite truly, that I longed 
for some work and should really enjoy this. I knew 
how to do it — as far as typewriting and short- 
hand went I did not think he would find me ineffi- 
cient — and for my own part there was nothing I 
hated so much as having nothing to do. I found 
an unexpected ally in Mrs. Lemoine. Richard, she 
declared, was hopelessly overworked: he really 
could not go on as he was doing now; and she 
looked at him as she spoke with an expression that 
made my heart warm to her. An interesting com- 
panion she never could be: her outlook was lim- 
ited, even vulgar: in a hundred little ways she 
jarred: I am afraid I never quite got used to her 
appearance; but she had feeling. Indeed, when I 
knew her much better than I did at this time, I 
discovered that in that feeling lay the touching 
explanation of much in her appearance that was 
most trying. The paint and powder, the false 
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hair, and the contorted figure were her attempts to 
please Richard: piteously futile attempts, evi- 
dencing an ignorance of him so elementary that it 
denied all hope, but nevertheless attempts for 
which I learned to love rather than despise her. 
She adored him blindly, as a clumsy workman 
might adore a delicate Sévres vase which his ten- 
derest touch soils and defaces. She would cheer- 
fully have sacrificed anything or anybody (her- 
self, first of all, had she known how) to do him 
pleasure. It was the irony of their situation that 
this very self-sacrificing passion of hers had ex- 
acted a sacrifice from him which had, in effect, 
thwarted his whole existence. I hope she never 
guessed the truth: but there were moments at 
which I feared that she did. Her mind was 
clumsy: but her heart had the terrible intuitions, 
the destroying ingenuities, of deep feeling. 

At this moment, therefore, she was altogether 
on my side. She would cheerfully have set me at 
my typewriter from morn to night, if it would 
have eased Richard. As it was, I was grateful to 
her. I escaped from the Stanley and from the 
bleak imprisonment in my own thoughts to which 
my long solitary days there had confined me. And 
it was not in the least a pretence, my helping Mr. 
Lemoine. That I should have hated. There 
really was work for two secretaries. A routine was 
soon established. After the first day I set out with 
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Mr. Lemoine for St. James’s Street and did not 
return until he did: busy every minute of the time. 
I could have stayed on after 4: but he would never 
hear of that. When he left, everybody left. After 
tea we went at it again, in the pleasant study. Of 
course there were protests: but once admitted to 
the office, I disregarded them. Adam had once 
said that the Collingwoods were the most obstin- 
ate family he had ever known — the occasion 
being mother’s absolute refusal to accept any al- 
lowance from him, on my father’s death. Pansy 
inherited a strong will from her: I had the ob- 
stinacy, not less adamantine in resistance, of a 
weak one. So it was arranged as I wished. 

In the evenings we sat in the drawing-room and 
soon began to enjoy the first fires of the year: 
crackling wood fires with a splendid glow and not 
too much heat. Montreal was still very empty, 
although people were beginning to come back. 
There were as yet hardly any parties and to such as 
there were Mrs. Lemoine went alone. Generally I 
sat at the piano most of the evening, for I found 
that it gave them both, and especially Mr. 
Lemoine, real pleasure to hear me sing. 


‘‘Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery.”’ 


In this household I had, I felt, found one of 
these islands. For Mr. Lemoine I had long felt a 
real affection: outside the small circle of my own 
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family there was no one with whom I felt so com- 
pletely and naturally at home; and I soon became 
genuinely attached to his wife, in a different way. 
She was not a person to whom one would ever 
turn in difficulty: I should never have thought of 
talking to her about anything that really inter- 
ested me, and therefore I got on much better with 
her when we were alone together than when we 
were three. But she had many of the attaching 
qualities of a child. She was perfectly and sin- 
cerely humble-minded and altogether without 
pretence. Richard’s books were strange toys in 
which she pretended no interest: her reading was 
the lightest of magazine stories and the senti- 
mental school of American fiction. 

Mr. Lemoine did not again refer to the subject 
of Tony, and I was grateful to him for not doing 
so. From Mrs. Lemoine’s silence I inferred that 
she either knew nothing or more probably had 
been told by him to say nothing. In the latter 
case I only had to marvel at a fresh instance of his 
influence, for she was one of those women to whom 
an engagement is, next to a wedding, the most in- 
teresting event in the world. I have known many 
people whose talk was bounded by the news- 
paper: Mrs. Lemoine’s was confined, by prefer- 
ence, to the column of births, marriages, and 
deaths. I had heard every detail of the wedding 
of the daughter who lived in Florence: of all her 
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difficulties with Italian servants and with her 
husband’s relations: of her two children, at every 
stage. Katherine (this daughter) and Wilfrid, who 
Was an engineer in the States, were her favourite 
themes: Wilfrid’s wife apparently was not very 
satisfactory: that is to say, she had no children. 
My island was, however, essentially insecure. I 
knew that. Had I not promised to write to Tony 
every day? From the strict fulfilment of this pro- 
mise I was only absolved by the fact that after two 
letters from him, written in the train during the 
first twelve hours of his journey, almost a week 
elapsed without my hearing anything at all. I cal- 
culated that he must have arrived at Vancouver 
at least four days: but no letters came from there. 
No doubt he was very busy: the non-appearance 
of letters did not trouble me: it merely absolved 
me from writing. It was, in fact, a relief. At that 
fact I tried to force myself to look. The sense of 
freedom I had enjoyed since his departure was un- 
mistakeable. A burden was lifted. It was not only 
that I counted confidently on things going right 
at the Adirondacks. I had counted on that with 
daily increasing certainty, ever since Adam’s de- 
parture, three days before Tony’s own. The 
burden that was lifted was Tony’s presence, his 
insatiable demands on me, the reproachful con- 
sciousness of his attachment: it was from that 
that I was so mercifully freed. So freed was I that 
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I happily ceased to think of Tonyat all. Eachday 
I said to myself, ‘‘ To-morrow a letter will come 
which I shall have to answer: but to-day is a holi- 
day: I will not think of him to-day.’’ And my 
mind flew back like a released spring to its old pre- 
occupations. I allowed myself to think of Adam; 
and refused to probe the reasons for my feeling of 
tranquillity. I ought to have been wondering why 
no letters came: but every morning I glanced with 
relief at my empty plate: and put my wonder off. 
From Pansy I did not expect to hear: she was, I 
hoped, too much absorbed to write to me. 

Ten days slipped by. As day followed day the 
time seemed incredibly short: but when I looked 
back to the afternoon on which I had first had tea 
in the study I could hardly realise that it was only 
ten days ago. Safe upon my island I had almost 
forgotten the roar of the encompassing sea. 

It was Saturday afternoon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lemoine had driven out tosee some friends in the 
country. I was profiting by his absence to deal 
with an accumulation of letters which I had 
brought back from the office to type. As I sat at 
the table that had been assigned as mine, my 
fingers moved quickly over the keyboard. Even 
the sharp ‘‘click-click’’ of the typewriter gave me 
a kind of sense of well-being. I was being useful 
and efficient: there was a distinct pleasure in 
rapidly running up and down the little black and 
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white keys: hearing the ring of the bell at the end 
of every line and the queer slide of the carriage as 
I started on a new one. Through the window out 
of which I could,as I sat, see into the garden, the 
sun came pouring in, bringing out all the rich blues 
and reds and purples of the Turkey carpet and the 
deep tones of the old bound volumes that lined 
two of the three walls. Behind me the gaudier 
poets and novelists, in their brilliant modern 
covers, were subdued in shadow. Under the win- 
dow was a splendid bank of Michaelmas daisy, 
showing a variety of colour and a luxuriance of 
growth I had never seen at home. On Mr. Le- 
moine’s own table, full in the sun at this hour, 
stood two exquisite pink roses in a long slender 
glass. Mrs. Lemoine never left it empty. He had 
told me how, throughout the year, he always had 
his rose. Her conservatory existed, I believe, 
chiefly for that. The best roses were never cut for 
any other purpose. 

I had had tea and three long peaceful hours at 
least lay between me and the Lemoines’ return. 
In that time [ could doagreat deal of work. I set- 
tled down to it with satisfaction. ‘‘Work, work is 
the main thing.’’ It was Adam’s favourite motto: 
I had often fancied a likeness between him and the 
great man who uttered it. I repeated it to myself 
now, and the carriage flew back and forward while 
the pile of neat typewritten sheets on my right 
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grew and the number of pages remaining in my 
short-hand note-book lessened. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. I 
looked up in surprise. A gentleman, the neat maid 
declared, had just come and wished to speak with 
me. I did not catch, or told myself I couldn’t 
have caught, the name she pronounced. She re- 
peated it. 

‘‘Mr. Dacre,’’ she declared. ‘‘ Yes. I’m sure 
that was the name he gave, Miss. He said he 
wanted to see you alone: he had been to the hotel 
and comeon fromthere. A tall young gentleman: 
good-looking.”” The pretty girl smiled in a 
friendly manner at me, as if to express her sym- 
pathy. 

I could not understand. For a moment I sat 
dazed. The maid looked at me with a rather puz- 
zled, but still sympathetic smile. She was weaving 
a little romance about us, I could see. 

‘“‘Shall I show him in here please, Miss?”’ 

I nodded. As she closed the door I began 
gathering up my papers. It was annoying to be 
interrupted when I was getting on so well. That 
was my clearest feeling. My pleasant afternoon 
was spoilt. 

The next moment Tony stood before me. At 
first I thought he looked exactly as when we 
parted: he was actually in the same clothes: but 
the mere exchange of glances showed me that 
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something was the matter. I sat behind my type- 
writer: holding on to it, indeed, with both hands: 
unable to utter a word. The maid softly closed the 
door. In the silence that followed I could dis- 
tinctly hear her steps receding down the stone 
passage. Tony continued to stand at the other 
side of the table, looking at me, as I increasingly 
felt, very strangely, but not saying anything or 
making any movement to come nearer. 

Am Iinadream? I said to myself. The longer 
he stood looking at me like that the more unreal it 
seemed. I pressed my hands together. No: it was 
quite real: if only I could pull myself together and 
take it all in. He still said nothing. This dazing 
silence must, I felt, be broken. 

“Hullo!” I said, as I atonce felt, very stupidly. 
It was not a natural remark for me to make at all. 
“‘How do you come to be here?”’ 

He made no answer. I grew more and more 
nervous. 

““You haven't even offered to kiss me,”’ I con- 
tinued, still helplessly stupid. ‘Has anything 
happened ?”’ 

He was holding on to the table. I saw his finger 
nails grow white at the end as his grip tightened: 
but he did not move. The expression of his eyes 
was extraordinary and altogether baffling. His 
continued silence maddened me. 

‘‘Do speak, Tony!’’ I cried in a voice which, I 
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fear, showed the exasperation of my nerves. ‘Tell 
me what has happened? Why have you appeared 
like a ghost instead of being at Vancouver? Has 
anything happened there? Is it somehow impos- 
sible? Why didn’t you write?’’ Something in his 
aspect, the mute wretchedness of his face, the 
way, for him so unnatural, in which he stood there 
awkwardly dumb, struck me with pity. My voice 
softened. ‘‘Why don’t you sit down and tell me 
about it, whatever it is. You look wretchedly 
tired, poor dear.”’ 

The change which passed over his face at my 
last words showed me just how hard and unsym- 
pathetic my tone must have been before. Foran 
instant its set intensity visibly relaxed. He moved 
a couple of paces nearer to me. I held out my hand 
and he seized upon it in both his ownand covered 
it with kisses: kisses that in sharp contrast to the 
chill clasp of his hands were burning in their in- 
tensity. I could feel his fingers trembling and his 
breath come in quick, uneven pants. What could 
have happened so terrible that he was unable to 
speak of it or tell me what it was? He seemed 
afraid of me: afraid to tell me. What could it be? 
A fear came upon me, so sudden and so unbearable 
that I refused to remain in uncertainty for another 
instant. ‘‘Tony!’’ I cried: and something of what 
I was feeling must have sounded in my voice. 
“Has anything happened to Adam?”’ 
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He looked up at once. 

“To Adam?”’ he said, with a blank expression. 
“No, not that I know of. Why should it? I 
haven’t heard anything of him or Pansy since I 
left: I know nothing about them: they’re all right 
so farasI know .. .’’ He paused: but the effort 
of utterance once made he seemed to pull himself 
together. He threw back his shoulders and passed 
a hand across his forehead. Then he went on 
again, in a more rapid and collected tone of voice. 
‘“‘T’ll tell you what has happened: I came for that: 
I want you to tell me what to do.”” He cast an ap- 
pealing glance at me: but dropped his eyes again 
almost at once. ‘‘I’ve looked at it every way since 
I left Winnipeg, but I’m simply stunned. Just 
when everything seemed so beautiful!”’ 

His voice had a despairing ring. ‘‘Oh, it’s the 
most damnable luck!’’ He struck the table with 
his fist so hard that I felt the typewriter jump: the 
expression of his face was not pleasant at that 
moment. 

“Winnipeg!” I said. 

He was still frowning heavily as he went on. 
“Yes — Winnipeg. Would to God I’d never seen 
the place. Curse the fellow who persuaded me to 
go with him and have a look at it.’’ He clenched 
his hands impotently: then, turning again to me, 
‘We had two hours to wait: we broke an axle or 
something: I don’t know what. The Devil took a 
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hand in the game then, that’s all I do know about 
eis 

He began to walk up and down, lashing himself 
into a fury. His whole attitude struck me as 
childish in the extreme: I felt that the more ex- 
cited he got the calmer I grew: the more remote 
did my personal interest in the affair become. I 
felt that I could handle it calmly, as it concerned 
somebody else. 

‘‘Look here, Tony,’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand at all. You say you want my advice, but 
you haven’t told me anything yet except that you 
got out at Winnipeg. Sit down there’’ — I indi- 
cated a chair at the other side of the table — ‘‘and 
tell me all about it.” 

‘““Yes,’’ he replied, standing still and looking 
hard at me for a moment. ‘‘ Yes. That’s what I 
came for. I'll try.” 

He sat down, and resting his elbows on the table 
buried his face for a moment in his hands. From 
the open window a long shaft of light — the sun 
was beginning to sink — streamed into the room 
and struck full on Tony’s bent head so that the 
curly dark brown hair seemed tinged with gold. 
Mother would have loved Tony’s hair: she never 
could resist a man or boy with curls: poor mother. 
As he raised it I was again struck by his worn and 
jaded look and the deep shadows under his eyes. 
I had never before seen him look so much like 
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Adam. The resemblance, generally an affair of 
odd lights and fleeting expression, stood out clear 
and unmistakeable. He looked full at me. 

‘‘Oh, Delia!’’ he cried in a low, uneven voice, 
“if you knew what it is costing me not to take you 
in my arms and kiss your darling face, you 
wouldn’t despise me as much as I fear you will do 
when I have told you everything. No!’? He saw 
something in my face which made him cry out in- 
stantly — ‘“‘No — it’s not that. I’m not as bad as 
that. Whatever else you may despise in me, you 
may not think lightly of my love. Delia, I love 
you. I shall love you always. Whatever you tell 
metodo... Youhave got to believe that .. .” 

His burning eyes searched my face. I had 
shrugged my shoulders and turned away a little 
impatiently: all this seemed away from the point. 
I tapped first this letter, then that. I should not 
get my work done this evening, that was certain. 

“Yes... Yes...’ I said: as he seemed to 
be waiting for something. 

There was another pause. Tony looked about 
the room. : 

‘‘How nice it is here,’ he said, his eyes taking in 
the quiet books, the few fine engravings, the roses 
on Mr. Lemoine’s exquisitely orderly desk. ‘‘I 
am so glad you are here and not at that odious 
hotel.’’ He caught my eye. “‘Ah — I am annoy- 
ing you again — I haven’t told you . . . I must.” 
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He drew a deep breath, and then, his eyes all the 
time resting on the table, not once looking up at 
me, he began in quick, low, even tones. 

“Tt was at Winnipeg. I told you we had to 
wait there. A fellow in the train asked me had I 
seen the town? I told him, no, not since I’d been 
there four years ago. He declared I must come out 
and see it; he was a native, it seemed, and full of 
an idiotic pride in the place. So out we went. He 
took me down the main street — in my day there 
wasn’t such a thing — and then we turned into a 
restaurant for a drink. It was blindingly hot.” 

I made no comment. He went on. 

“‘Do you remember that night we went to the 
Palace — you and I and Pansy? There was a 
dancer called La Bella Donna? We didn’t see her. 
But you did.” 

I nodded. My fingers strayed idly over the 
typewriter, lightly pressing now this key, now 
that, without driving any home so as to make an 
impression. My mind was not working at all. 

‘Well. As I was standing at the bar a woman 
who had been sitting at one of the tables when we 
came in — I had noticed her because she had no 
hat — came up behind me and touched me on the 
arm. She began pouring out some rigmarole. I 
didn’t know her at all and tried to shake her off, 
but she wouldn’t let go and would go on talking. 
I couldn’t make a scene, so I had to listen. At last 
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I began to make out some sense in what she was 
saying. She was begging me to come with her and 
see Henriette: Henriette, she said, was very ill, in 
fact, dying, and kept calling forme...” 

My finger slipped and came down hard: a large 
black capital ‘‘A’’ appeared in the middle of the 
neat letter I had been typeing when he came in. 

“‘Henriette — is La Bella Donna?”’ 

He nodded. 

‘“‘T don’t need to go into all the ins and outs — 
apparently she had fallen ill very soon after she 
left Montreal: she had written to me then and 
made frantic efforts to see me, but I hadn’t seen 
her: that was Bill Harris’ doing, I believe. And 
she’d collapsed during an engagement at Winni- 
peg. She was lying ill in that very place: just over 
our heads. The woman assured me she could hear 
my voice! She was another member of a troupe 
Henriette belonged to: I did not remember her a 
bit, but she recognised me at once. I would have 
got away if I could, but it was no good. Anna — 
that was the creature’s name — clung to me likea 
leech: and I couldn’t have got away without mak- 
ing a frightful scene. And she kept saying that 
Henriette was dying .. .’’ He paused. “So I 
went up.”’ Tony’s dull level tone stopped. With- 
out raising his head he stared at the smooth ma- 
hogany of the table and mechanically polished it 
with his fingers. The sun had nearly disappeared; 
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and the room was becoming dim. I got up and 
opened the shutters of the two windows at my 
back and then sat down again and waited. In the 
obscure light I saw that Tony’s face was very 
pale: on the long brown hand that moved rest- 
lessly up and down I caught the gleam of his 
signet ring. 

‘“Well?”’ I said shortly. I felt even at the time 
that I was being very unsympathetic: that my 
tone was hard and my manner unresponsive: but 
I could not help it. Tony was far away: I could 
not bring him near. Ten days’ separation had 
made me feel him a stranger: ten days during 
which I had shut him out of my mind made me 
involuntarily on my guard against his entering 
in. I did not realise this at the time: I did after- 
wards. 

He looked up at me for a moment, helplessly. 

“It’s awfully difficult to tell you...” 

I made a movement of irritation. 

“That’s what you’ve come for, though, isn’t 
it?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes.’’ He dropped his eyes again and 
began tracing patterns on the smooth table with 
his finger as he went on more rapidly, as if anxious 
to get it over, 

‘“What’s happened is this — There’s a Neha: a 
baby two months old: and Henriette says it’s 
mine ...."’ 
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“Don’t you know?”’ 

I don’t think that my face showed any expres- 
sion: I felt nothing and my voice sounded to me 
quite normal. But Tony started as if he had been 
hit. He looked more intently than ever at the 
table. 

‘No ... no,” he answered at last, very low. 
“I don’t. It may be. I can’t say it’s not. Any- 
how,” he went on quickly, ‘‘the point is this. The 
priests have got hold of Henriette. Apparently 
she’s now a Catholic, though I never heard of it 
before, and they’ve persuaded her that since she’s 
dying it’s of immense importance.” 

“Is she dying?”’ 

“Yes, so they say. Because of that, you see, — 
she mustn’t die in sin — that’s to say, unmar- 
ried. It’s her soul they’re thinking of.” 

“Not the child?”’ 

“‘Oh, no. Besides, I believe the child’s a 
wretched little creature — I didn’t see it: but they 
said it’s not got much chance anyhow. No — it’s 
on her account. They’ve talked to her so that 
she’s simply possessed by the idea . . . she was 
almost frantic when I came away... she’s 
afraid she’ll die and burn in hell.” 

He paused. 

‘‘Tsee,”’ I said slowly. ‘‘So you’vecome . . .?” 

“To ask you what I am to do.” 

I could have laughed: it all seemed so cruelly 
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absurd. Tony leaned forward his chin on his 
hand, and his eyes searched my face. 

‘“‘Ah!’’ he cried suddenly, and there was sharp 
pain in his voice. ‘‘Don’t look like that .. . if 
you feel like that it’s all up with me.”’ 

At this exclamation I covered my face with my 
hands and a wretched silence fell between us. It 
was no use my trying to say anything. I had no- 
thing to say. I could think of nothing. Tony’s 
story had plunged me over my head in deep 
waters in which I struggled helplessly for breath. 
A sick nausea came over me, almost physical in its 
acuteness, which I could not repress. I was con- 
scious only of a desire to close my ears and cover 
my eyes to obliterate from my mind the intoler- 
ably vivid picture Tony had set before me. 
Tony’s voice seemed to come from a long way off. 

‘‘Oh, Delia!’ he cried; ‘‘don’t be merciless with 
me. Think what it is to me to have this nightmare 
coming down upon me at the very moment when 
I was starting fresh with new hopes and a new 
purpose and a happiness in sight that made me 
dizzy.” 

For a moment he closed his eyes and a smile 
quivered on his mobile lips. 

“Delia,” he cried again, catching at my hand, 
‘‘can’t you forgive me? Won’t you forget all this 
and send me back to Vancouver to work for 
your” | 
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I wrenched my hand free. All my old Puritan 
ancestry stirred in me in revolt. 

‘“‘And what about Henriette?” I said coldly and 
dully. 

Tony’s face clouded. 

“Henriette is going to die,” he said. ‘She 
doesn’t matter. We do. We’ve got our lives before 
us. I can’t marry her. It would bea desecration.” 

I made an involuntary movement. Tony mis- 
understood it and went on, while I felt myself 
hardening at every word he spoke. 

“‘ Tf she does die — and she certainly looked like 
it — it’s quite useless; and if she lives, as I believe 
she would, if she had once got me in her power... 
No. I cannot do it: not now. Don’t you under- 
stand what love is, child? I love you. I cannot let 
you go.” 

In the dim light I felt rather than saw his eyes 
shining with a strange light. For a moment that 
seemed very long he gazed so at me: then quite 
suddenly, before I guessed what he was going to do 
or had time to resist it, he took me in his arms and 
kissed me. 

It was more than I could bear. 

“Don’t touch me!’’ I cried in a voice I hardly 
recognised 

He let me go at once and stood looking at me. 

I moved to the door and turned on the electric 
light. Almost blinded by the sudden glare, I met 
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his eyes, blinking as I did so. In the strong 
searching light Tony looked somehow different. 
During the last few minutes I felt that the dim, 
now almost incredible Tony to whom I had be- 
come engaged, had disappeared and in his place 
was this sinister young man whose voice made me 
shudder and whose presence hurt me. As I looked 
at him I felt that all my mind was in a tangle. I 
tried to think clearly, but I could not. 

‘“‘So that’s your answer?”’ he said, looking at 
me as it were across a gulf. 

‘What did you expect?’’ I said coldly. 

Again our eyes met. He said nothing. I madea 
great effort. 

“Don’t you feel yourself that it is your duty?” 
I asked. 

The words were horribly lifeless and unreal. As 
I spoke I felt that ‘‘duty’’ sounded a mere catch- 
word: I did not myself attach any meaning‘to it at 
that moment: it occurred to me and I caught at it 
as at a straw. 

Tony walked once up and down the room. Then 
he came and stood by me again. 

‘Oh, your notions of duty!”’ he exclaimed ina 
voice I hardly recognised. ‘‘Why should I marry 
her? She’s not the only one.”’ 

“Tony!” I protested. The hard brutality of his 
tone shocked me. It hardly occurred to me that 
he might be suffering. 
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At that he turned on me and with a laugh that 
was the most painful thing I had ever heard, 
cried, 

“‘T should not say that, you think? I cannot 
understand you women... Your’re all alike. 
You knew all this before—can you deny it? 
You’ve lived in the world. You know what men 
are. Youcan have had no illusions about me. You 
said you would marry me, and now, suddenly, you 
shudder at the sound of my voice and look at me 
as if I were a leper. God! it makes me laugh!”’ 

He walked away again, striking his hands 
together. 

“How am I different now from what I was three 
weeks ago? What have I done but tell you, when 
I had no need to tell you? It’s because I thought 
of you, tried to think with your mind, measure 
myself by your standards that I am here at all.” 

It was quite true. I bowed my head as I lis- 
tened. But my judgment, which somehow seemed 
to act apart from me, was not shaken. Tony was 
standing by my side, looking down at me. With 
an effort I raised my eyes to his face. Long and 
earnestly he looked at me. 

“‘ Ah!”’ he cried bitterly, ‘‘it’s because you don’t 
care for me.”’ 

With that he turned away and leaned against 
the mantelpiece, his face buried in his arms. I 
made a great effort. 
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“Tony,” I said, going up to him and laying my 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ You don’t understand. 
When I said I’d marry you... .”’ He groaned. 
‘“‘T told you,’ I went on, “that I believed in you. 
I do still. I believe you can do the right thing. If 
love is real, it helps one to do that ... I seem 
horribly hard to you, I dare say: but this is the 
only way I can help you now, and when you ask 
me what you ought to do I can only say — marry 
Henriette .. .” 

My voice died away. He did not move or make 
any sign. My words sounded to me wooden and 
unreal, but everything in our interview seemed to 
me dreamlike: I had no hold on anything. Even 
Tony’s cry that I did not love him did not wake 
me, though it was real enough: I could think of 
no reply to make that had that thrilling note of 
truth in it. 

‘“‘If you do,’”’ I went on, ‘‘I’ll wait for you.” 

At that Tony turned and putting a hand on 
each shoulder searched my face. When his 
answer came at last it was very strange. 

‘“‘Ah, you poor little thing!’’ he said. He 
dropped his hands and took out his watch. 

‘“‘There’s a train to Winnipeg at 7.40,’’ he said 
in a perfectly matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘You’ll tell 
Mr. Lemoine I am sorry not to stop to dinner.” 

With that he was gone. 

I dropped into the nearest chair, and sat there 
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perfectly still, gazing with eyes wide open at the 
pattern of the carpet, tracing the curiously irregu- 
lar design to where it disappeared under the table 
and then starting at the beginning and going over 
it all, again and again and again. All power or 
wish to think seemed gone. There was a buzzing 
sound in my ears: but otherwise I felt nothing at 
all. Every faculty seemed stupidly concentrated 
on the carpet. 

Suddenly the clock struck: I raised my head 
and looked at it. Half past seven. My dazed 
senses were violently awakened. I sprang to my 
feet and made for the door. With my fingers on 
the handle I paused. What was I going to do? To 
stop him? It was already too late: the hand flew 
as I gazed stupidly at it. Five minutes were 
nearly gone. I dropped back into my chair. It 
was too late. And I was glad that it was too 
late. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Tony was gone. He had disappeared as sud- 
denly as he had appeared, and silence closed over 
him. Noone else had seen him. His visit was not 
referred to. Things went on exactly as before. I 
had no means of knowing what had happened at 
Winnipeg, or whether he had or had not now gone 
on to Vancouver. I could have written, but I did 
not: what was there to say? I wondered, but, bar- 
ring an appeal to Bill Harris, there was no means 
of finding out. He, the only person with whom 
Tony might conceivably have communicated, was 
in New York on business, and I was glad of it. I 
could not argue away an obstinate conviction that 
Bill Harris would disagree with me. He would 
apply to the incident a standard determined sim- 
ply and solely by the consideration of Tony’s wel- 
fare. For abstract theories he had no use: he did 
not understand them. Nor did Tony, for that mat- 
ter. That was the worst of it. He would marry 
Henriette (if he did marry her) not because he 
thought it right, but because I did. To explain to 
Bill Harris that my devotion to Tony’s welfare 
compelled me to ask him to do what was right, 
would sound but feebly in his ears if he did not 
agree with me. 
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I felt obscurely that I had failed Tony. For 
several days his pale face haunted me, and the 
tone in which he had called me a poor little thing 
rang in my ears. But the more I thought of the 
whole story, the more repulsive it became. I 
shuddered. Were all men like that? One I knew 
was not. 

To him my thoughts had naturally reverted, 
for, three days after Tony’s departure, there came 
a postcard from Pansy: a vivid orange and purple 
thing, purporting to represent the Grand Cafion, 
with nothing but a sprawling ‘‘ Very happy; much 
love. H. I. C.” across the corner: but that was 
enough. 

““H. I. C.?”’ said Mr. Lemoine vaguely, when I 
showed him the card. 

“Hertha Irene Carruthers,’’ I smiled back. 
‘“‘That’s her real name.” 

‘“ And she lets herself be called Pansy! What a 
pity. Hertha Irene is so beautiful . . .” 

‘“‘She never thinks that it suits her,” I replied. 
‘“‘Some day, she always says, she will take to it. 


1”? 


When she is worthy! 


No word of when they were to return. That, 
however, hardly mattered in comparison with the 
great fact that their happiness was rebuilt, and of 
that I felt no doubts. It was “All or nothing ”’ 
with both of them always. If they were together 
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and very happy now, it was no patching-up, no 
compromise, that had done it: with them any 
reconciliation would have to be the thing itself, 
re-born, only more real than it had ever been, be- 
cause of the suffering that each had endured. 

How it had all happened, I did not even at- 
tempt to picture to myself; that I should have felt 
to be a kind of profanation. It was mysterious, as 
the coming of spring each year is mysterious; but 
the miracle had taken place; the frozen reserve 
that had gathered round each heart had melted. 
Adam, with a nature the most generous I have 
ever known, would not only feel — as I knew that 
he had done — that he was in the wrong; he could 
and would tell Pansy so, quite simply. The ap- 
peal, from him infinitely touching, must go 
straight to her heart; there, indeed, his power had 
never been undermined, only overlaid. I had 
known that it was going to be all right when Adam 
decided to go to the Adirondacks; and it was. 

I hated myself, because I could not sing for joy. 
It was what I had longed for, prayed for, worked 
for; but when Mr. Lemoine, that very evening, 
asked me to sing the ‘‘ Birthday,”’ I broke down, 
helplessly. It was for Pansy to sing that, not me, 
never me. To Adam, I had never, I knew, been 
anything at all: but now I should be less than no- 
thing, because I could not even imagine there 
being anything I could do for him. He neither 
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wanted nor needed sacrifices from me: he did not 
know or care if I made them. It would never even 
occur to him that I could want to make them. 

Yet I continued to think about him, when I 
ought, and knew that I ought, to have been think- 
ing about Tony. I never did think about Tony 
when he was not there: that was just what had 
always been wrong. Even now, after the extraor- 
dinary things that had passed between us, I found 
him slipping away from me. I made work an ex- 
cuse for not thinking of him, as one so easily can; 
and allowed the stupid routine of a busy existence 
— busy with work of no significance whatever — 
to close over my head. 

I was very miserable in these days. That misery 
is, I know, a poor excuse for my moral apathy, but 
it was real. My island was utterly submerged, and 
I merely worked and suffered. Time passed on: 
day followed day: and I could not rouse myself to 
think, far less to act. I simply waited: I knew not 
for what. Adam was bound, I knew, to be home 
by November; but the October days slipped by, 
and he did not appear. All this time I had no 
thought for my future: what I should do when I 
got back to England was as dark to me as ever. 

The magnificence of the weather, though it had 
no power to make me happy, did encourage a 
quiescent attitude. October had brought day 
after day of lovely freshness, when the mere con- 
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tact of the keen air was a physical exhilaration. 
The trees on the Mountain were a blaze of marvel- 
lous colour, and as I walked with Mr. Lemoine to 
the office in the morning in the bright sunshine, or 
returned undera sky brilliant with stars, I felt that 
I had at least to revise my first judgments of Mon- 
treal. Seen from the Stanley it was a horrible 
place; Sherbrooke Street gave it another flavour. 
To stand at one’s open window in the morning 
before breakfast and see the sun melting the 
frosted dew on the stems of the plants and the 
branches of the trees and bringing out a hundred 
lovely varied tones of gold and brown and scarlet 
in the foliage, was to recognise indestructible ele- 
ments of joy in life; elements which persisted, 
however much individual wretchedness might 
blind the eyes, and would, no doubt, recover and 
retain their hold over me. 

Any day now might bring Adam back; but be- 
yond the one eminently satisfactory but unsatis- 
fying postcard there came no further news. Then 
one morning, as I sat in my usual place in Mr. 
Lemoine’s inner room, taking down the morning 
letters in my shorthand note-book, I heard a loud 
knock outside, followed by a rustling and talking 
in the outer office. Mr. Lemoine looked up, a 
smile hovering on his lips. The door flew open, 
there was a swish of skirts, a whirl of silks, an in- 
articulate cry, and I was caught in Pansy’s arms; 
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Pansy’s face, smiles and tears deliciously mingled 
in it, was looking down into mine. For a moment 
she held me at arm’s length, then clasped me to 
her again, smothering my face against the pink 
roses in the front of her silk dress. I had dropped 
book and pencil, forgotten everything in the joy 
of seeing her again. She looked more completely, 
conqueringly lovely than ever; her eyes sparkled, 
her cheeks glowed with an exquisite colour, and 
about her whole manner there was a radiance that 
nothing but singing happiness could give. 

Mr. Lemoine had instantly risen from his seat; 
he would have gone now, but Pansy saw his inten- 
tion and was between him and the door before he 
could reach it. Looking up at him with her irre- 
sistible smile, still holding my hand in one of hers, 
she held out the other to him as she said — 

““You must forgive me, Mr. Lemoine. I haven’t 
seen Delia for such ages; more than six weeks; I 
just had to rush at her and eat her up!”’ 

She smiled at me as she still held hold of my 
hand. 

‘‘And now I have burst in like this’’ — she 
glanced from me to him and then quickly round 
the office, taking in everything in her keen, won- 
derful way — “because I’m so full of some news 
that you haven’t either of you heard; and I simply 
couldn’t keep it one minute longer. I had to come 
straight out at this dreadfully busy hour to tell 
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you. We only got in about midnight last night, or 
I should have come and roused you in your beds 
— I’m so excited. . . . No, please don’t go, Mr. 
Lemoine.”’ He had again risen to his feet, but she 
laid a restraining hand on him — ‘‘you’ve been so 
awfully good to my little sister and this is news 
for everyone!’’ Hereyessparkled, and she clapped 
her hands. 

‘Do tell us!”’ I cried, catching hold of her arm. 

My eyes had not left her face since she came in; 
she looked so lovely, so joyous, so — more than 
all — her old splendid self, that my heart beat 
quickly with happiness at the sight of her. I could 
see how Mr. Lemoine’s beauty-loving eyes rested 
on her, taking in every detail, from the grey shoes 
that matched her striped silk dress, to the spark- 
ling butterflies that pinned her wide velvet hat 
and caught down the soft blue veil, floating free 
behind it. 

Pansy waved her arms dramatically. ‘‘ Adam 
has been made Under Secretary for the Colonies!”’ 
she said solemnly; then, breaking into a joyous 
laugh — “‘Isn’t it splendid? He got a long cable 
from the Prime Minister, and a letter full of the 
most lovely things about himself ... Delia! 
Isn’t it simply glorious? Of course, I knew it was 
sure to come; but so soon! He’s only been in the 
House three years! I simply danced about the 
room when he told me. He was perfectly calm, of 
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course; you’d think such letters came every day. 
I shall never, never rise to such heights as 
i eT a 

She looked round. I could find no words; I 
simply squeezed her hand hard and murmured — 
‘Oh, Pansy!’’ — but she could see in my face how 
glad I was — far more glad than I could say. 

Mr. Lemoine happily had more words at his 
command. 

‘“‘T feel that the Colonial Office is the gainer,’ 
he concluded; ‘‘about Mr. Carruthers,’ he 
glanced at me; “‘Miss Collingwood knows how 
deeply his power has impressed me ever since my 
first meeting with him. A man like that one feels 
sure about . . . this is only the first step.” 

Pansy took Mr. Lemoine impulsively by the 
hand; almost too impulsively, for his fragile palm 
lay like a trembling leaf between her two strong 
ones. 

“Thank you so much!” she said. ‘‘That’s 
what I like to feel. And now, will you lend me 
your secretary for the day? I want to carry her off 
to the Stanley. Poor child! It was good of you 
and Mrs. Lemoine to rescue her from there. Do 
you know, it only occurred to me, when we got 
back last night and saw the horrid old place again, 
what an awful time she would have had but for 
you. Yes; help me to pack,” she answered to my 
unspoken question. ‘‘We shall have now to sail 
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on Saturday. You see, there’s a wretched bye- 
election at Mile End. Of course, Adam’s pretty 
safe. A thousand majority last time! But then it 
was wrong for years and years before he turned it, 
and he’ll have no end of things todo. I’m so glad 
now he has managed this bit of real holiday we’ve 
just had; the first he’s had for ages; before all this 
new work .. . Put on your hat, dearest, and we'll 
get off. There’s a taxi waiting.” 

Peeans of delight rang in my ears as I went in 
search of my hat and gloves. This was just right. 
It didn’t matter for Adam; I had always known 
that that part of his future was safe; with force 
like his there was no danger of missing the goal; 
but for Pansy it was absolutely providential. Her 
new happiness would now be secured and sus- 
tained by the sense of success; in a year she would 
have forgotten that she had ever been unhappy; 
in two she would refuse to believe it. Achieved 
distinction she thoroughly understood, and knew 
perfectly how to play up to it. I had seen her re- 
velling in an election; only wishing there was more 
to do. Adam was such a good candidate that her 
charm and cleverness (she was an uncommonly 
good speaker) were really superfluous. Now — I 
could not help smiling to myself as I drew on my 
gloves; very shabby they looked in comparison 
with Pansy’s elegance — she would even boast 
of being neglected. She had never minded the 
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House as much as the City; and the Front Bench 
was the most distinguished of rivals, a rival whose 
name might be continually on her lips. 

Mr. Lemoine saw us into the taxi. 

*“‘T think she might become ‘ Hertha Irene’ now, 
Miss Collingwood, don’t you?” he asked, with a 
charmingly whimsical glance at my sister. 

We both laughed. 

“What a dear heis!”’ cried Pansy, slipping her 
arm through mine. ‘He has been talking about 
you to me in the nicest way. He thinks you a per- 
fect wonder! What a pity he married that wo- 
man. Youshould have seen her at the Adirondacks, 
Delia — or rather heard. She nearly drove me 
mad. She couldn’t see two people together for five 
minutes without thinking that something was up, 
and in this country you can imagine how exercis- 
ing that must be! She was for ever at it; that and 
food — Oh! dear, I was profoundly thankful she 
left the very day Adam arrived... .”’ 

She was silent for a moment, but glancing up I 
saw a smile still playing on her lips. I pressed her 
arm. As the taxi swung along the narrow streets I 
remembered the last time we had ridden so to- 
gether — that silent miserable return from the 
Palace Theatre. Was Pansy thinking of it too? 
She had fallen into silence. Certainly it was not 
easy to talk. There were too many things to say. 
And I knew I could never be so near to Pansy 
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now, when she was happy; she would not want 
me. 

‘‘Adam has got to go out to lunch,” she re- 
marked suddenly, as if in answer to my thought, 
for I was wondering whether I should see him. 
‘“‘It’s a bore, but some great people’’ — a sudden 
smile broke across her face — “‘in fact, that very 
Sir William Green, to whom I was once so rude! 
Do you remember? I suppose that’s why I’m not 
asked, too. However, it’s really quite a business 
thing. They’re all awfully pleased, these Cana- 
dian folk; that’s so very nice. . . . Delia, I do 
feel such a worm. Think how I used to grumble 
and complain because he was for ever going off 
to see people, or had people coming to see him — 
when we first came out, I mean. Of course, it was 
just what he ought to do. I don’t know what can 
have happened to me! Looking back I simply can- 
not understand. He’s so wonderful — and, what’s 
more, he always has been; just what I thought at 
first — and more. And yet I went and put a hide- 
ous bandage over my eyes.’’ She paused, and then 
went on enthusiastically; ‘‘Did you ever know 
anyone like him, Delia? I never did! Everyone 
else seems so small!”’ 

I could only nod. We were back at the old days 
of her engagement — the most difficult of times 
of all for me. Then, too, it had been I who could 
not talk of Adam, not Pansy. Fortunately now, 
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as then, she paid little attention to my answers. 
It was her own feelings she wanted to express. 

The rooms at the Stanley were soon in a state of 
chaos. Pansy had thrown off her hat on one chair, 
her gloves and coat on another; and now, lighting 
cigarette after cigarette, she walked about col- 
lecting things in preparation for packing. Her 
method was to turn out all the drawers and cup- 
boards and cast the things in heaps on the floor, 
around the open trunks. Soon she stood like 
Marius in the ruins of Carthage among a fine con- 
fusion of disordered possessions. She was an ex- 
ceedingly good packer when once settled down to 
it, but quite an impossible one to assist. I had to 
resign myself to sitting on the piano stool, — it 
was odd to be back in that familiar room again, — 
for none of the chairs could be spared, and thence 
survey her activities. As she packed, she talked; 
every now and then she would pause, sit down on 
the edge of a trunk and hold forth. 

I watched all her movements with admiration. 
It was delightful to be with her again. I wondered 
how I had got on so long without her. She at once 
keyed my life to a higher pitch of interest, and 
now happily with her it was a keen and joyous 
interest. 

‘“‘Do you realise, Delia,’’ she said, pausing to 
light another cigarette from the stump of her first; 
she was very economical in these ways, and would 
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always save a match, though she nearly always 
threw away her cigarette half smoked; ‘‘do you 
realise that we actually had not been alone to- 
gether, till this time, since our engagement? I 
mean on a holiday; any time when I saw him at 
all. That’s what made it so wonderful. Arizona 
would have been nothing to me otherwise.” 

I did not know what to say; but surely it was 
the most blessed human faculty, this of erasing 
the unpleasant. Pansy moved off into the next 
room in search for some vanished garment and I 
heard her burst into song. The tune was decidedly 
uncertain, but the happiness in the voice made it 
delightful. The words made me smile; it was 
“Less than the dust . . .”” — a song that never 
could be appropriate on her lips. 

‘“‘T thought you hated that song,’’ I said as she 
returned. 

“Yes, I did; but in the last few months I have 
learned a few things. ... Do sing it to me, 
Delia — it’s your song; I never heard anyone else 
who could touch you in it.” 

After clearing a mountain of skirts from the top 
of the piano I opened it and did as she asked. As- 
suredly it was my song. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ said my sister thoughtfully, when I had 
finished. She had knelt down beside a big trunk 
and was systematically piling things up inside it, 
pressing them down hard and filling up the cre- 
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vices. ‘‘Do you know, I begin to see that you are 
right in what you have always said ...”’ 

I turned on the music stool to look at her. She 
was leaning back, balancing a pile of Adam’s 
shirts on her hand, and her brilliant eyes had a 
far-away look in them. I wondered what I could 
ever have said that she had treasured up or that 
brought that look into her face. 

“You always said that loving is more important 
than being loved. I never believed you; never un- 
derstood. But I am beginning to see it now.... 
Really, what’s been wrong all the time has been 
not that Adam did not love me — he’s always 
loved me; I know that now — but he didn’t want 
all the love I could give him, or didn’t want it 
given in my noisy, clamorous way. But now” — 
she raised her shining eyes to mine, and I saw that 
the most lovely colour had overspread her face — 
“‘now there’s perhaps going to be someone who 
will want it.’’ Her voice broke. ‘‘Oh, Delia!”’ 

She held out her arms to me with a gesture that 
I felt infinitely beautiful and touching. I ran to 
her and held her fast. For a moment we were 
silent. I kissed her soft hair, my heart aching with 
a speechless tenderness, and stroked her pretty 
hands. She looked up with tear-dimmed eyes. 

“Delia, I only wish you could be happy too.” 

I turned away my head, shaking it. She went 
on: I knew that it could not be avoided. 
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‘‘T’m so afraid that Tony is not the one for you, 
dear. I simply could not believe it when I heard. 
It didn’t seem like you at all. Of course, just at 
that moment, I wasn’t capable of thinking, and 
then — I’m afraid being so happy drove it all out 
of my head! I couldn’t write about it, either. But 
I do know Tony better than you do, and although 
he is Adam’s half brother . . .” 

At another moment I could not have helped a 
smile. As it was, I was just opening my lips to ex- 
plain — difficult as it was —— when I was inter- 
rupted, to my acute relief, by the loud ringing of 
the telephone, which did, indeed, since our coming 
to Montreal, seem to have punctuated our experi- 
ence at each stage. 

This time the interruption was complete. When 
Pansy, after hanging up the receiver, again came 
back to where I was sitting, her face was wreathed 
in smiles. 

‘That was Lady Green,” she explained. ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” in answer to my look of surprise, ‘‘she has 
forgiven me! much is forgiven to the wife of 
even an Under-Secretary, Delia! They absolutely 
pressed us to spend a week-end with them! Now 
she wants me not only to go to lunch at one, but to 
go over to her house now and talk to her about 
something —something very important, she says.”’ 

Pansy looked at me, hesitatingly. I understood 
at once. 
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‘‘Of course you must go,’’ I said firmly. She so 
obviously wanted to do so. 

She looked vaguely round at the chaotic room. 

“But what about all this? I shall never get 
through it all in time!”’ 

I assured her that all this could be left to me. 
In another ten minutes Pansy had departed, smil- 
ing, leaving me a multitude of confusing and con- 
fused directions, to which, however, I paid little 
heed — I was quite used to doing her packing. 

She had hardly gone before her head was round 
the door again. 

‘Tf Adam should come in, or ring up, you might 
tell him that I have gone on — he said he might 
come in for some papers: though where the poor 
dear thinks he is going to find them! .. .” 

I merely nodded, and she disappeared again. 

There was clearly no use in sitting down and 
thinking: it was all going to be just as I expected. 
On the other hand, there was plenty of work to be 
done, and work I did. Since Adam might, though 
I did not for a moment think he would, come in for 
papers, I began upon the multifarious stuff heaped 
up upon the tables, under which anything that he 
could want was hopelessly submerged. At last, 
some sort of a clearance was effected, and I sat 
down again by the side of the biggest trunk, witha 
collection of odd-shaped objects heaped up by my 
side, to be fitted in somewhere or other. 
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Quick, firm steps, steps I knew, came along the 
echoing corridor: the door of the further room 
opened and shut. 

I buried my head in the trunk, and became ex- 
traordinarily busy fitting knobby little parcels 
into the crevices of neat piles of shirts and vests. 
But every nerve was vibrating with consciousness 
and the whole of my throat was closed with a 
lump so large that it made me feel quite sick. 

Adam came in. 

“‘Good morning, Delia!’’ he cried. 

Both my hands were busy in the trunk, so I 
merely looked up and smiled at him, without say- 
ing anything — I could not —or attempting to 
get up. He stood, looking down at me. In his 
case, too, there seemed to be some difficulty in 
finding anything to say. 

In alight grey suit, with a blue shirt and brown 
face and hands, he looked oddly different. And the 
difference was not merely clothes and colour. 
There was a new look in his face. I had caught 
that, in my instantaneous glance up at him. 

The silence began to be uncomfortable. I mur- 
mured something, awkward enough, about being 
very glad to hear of his promotion. My phrases 
were stumbling and stupid, and expressed no- 
thing of what I felt, but still they broke the ten- 
sion, of which I at any rate had been acutely 
aware. 
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‘Oh, thank you,’’ Adam looked away from me, 
a little consciously, it almost seemed, out of the 
window. After all, he could hardly share Pansy’s 
complete obliviousness of everything but the 
present. 

‘“‘T am very glad, too, ina way. Ina way, too, 
one eOriy, oi... Yes, really’ sorry se). ite 
paused, as if almost regretting what he had said, 
and then, thinking better of his regret, went on 
again, more quickly, but in a lower tone, ‘‘I have 
just begun to see, you know, that one can think 
too much of getting things done — and so lose all 
the best of life. I came so horribly near to that, 
you know.” 

Suddenly, in the odd ways pioh things happen, 
a vivid recollection possessed itself of my mind. 

‘*‘T ove is for life, not life for love,’’’ I murmured. 
I could hear his voice saying it, under the apple 
tree in our old Oxford garden, then in full blos- 
som: I could see him standing there, slim and 
stern, in his white flannels, just come in from the 
river, his head thrown back in the splendid con- 
quering gesture he had then, on ae lips an unfor- 
gettable smile. 

Now, as I spoke, he started. 

‘How on earth do you remember that?”’ he said. 

I went on, 

‘“ And the justification of love is that it enables 
you to do things,’”’ 
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Pansy had not quite liked that, I remembered. 
It was in the early days of their engagement, and 
the idea of ‘‘justifying’’ love had made her not a 
little indignant. 

Adam looked at me. 

‘‘T am not sure that I think so now,” he said 
slowly. 

“Oh,” I cried, ‘‘don’t say that!’ 

Again he looked at me. 

‘‘Why not?” he asked. ‘‘Do you want me to go 
on thinking so?”’ 

‘“‘T want to go on thinking so myself: I want to 
go on believing it — I must.”’ 

There was another short silence. I became in- 
creasingly conscious of a constraint in Adam’s 
manner, in spite of the unusual openness with 
which he seemed inclined to talk; and I wondered 
what had caused it. He was gentler than usual, 
but at the same time, I should have almost said, 
had not the word seemed an absurd one to use of 
him, that he seemed embarrassed. He took two or 
three turns up and down the room, while I put 
things in and took them out again, without know- 
ing what I was doing. Then he came up to me 
again, and said, 

‘Have you heard from Tony lately?” 

I had been expecting this, and merely shook my 
head. 

‘Not for some time?’’ Adam went on. 
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I tried to count the weeks. 

“Not for nearly six weeks,’’ I said. 

I felt that Adam’s eyes were resting on me, but 
I did not raise my head. I could imagine that he 
was puzzled. He moved away towards the table, 
and there began to look through some of the con- 
fused papers lying in heaps. Then, laying down 
the bundle through which he had been searching, 
he came over again to where I knelt in front of the 
trunk. There he stood for an instant looking 
down on me in silence. 

“‘Delia,”’ he said, in a grave, low voice that hesi- 
tated in a manner that for him was very strange, 
“‘T am afraid that what I am going to tell you may 
hurt you—but you ought to know...I 
thought that Tony would have had the decency to 
write to you himself .. .” 

At this I looked up. After all, I could not let 
Tony be unjustly blamed, especially by Adam. | 

““T saw him — after he went to Vancouver — 
he came back to tell me.” 

‘‘Do you mean — you know about... ?” 

‘‘About Henriette Claes?”’ I said. ‘‘Oh, yes. 
He’s married to her now, is not he?” 

Adam’s grave eyes searched my face. 

‘“‘T got a very unsatisfactory report from Van- 
couver, and then wrote to Tony. In reply he tells 
me that he does not in the least care if I ‘fire’ him: 
that he really wishes 1 would. He would dismiss 
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himself, but that — these are his words — ‘there 
is someone dependent on him, from whom he can- 
not get free’ . . . If I could, I should go there to 
see what is up, but, asitis, . . .’’ he shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘It would not trouble me — as it does 
— if it were not for you, Delia. I have been — I 
am — really distressed on your account. But you 
know all about it, perhaps? In any case, my dear, 
Iamsosorry ...’’ He laid his hand very gently 
on my shoulder. ‘I am afraid that all this has 
been a sad business for you . . . But time may 
help you: it sometimes does . . . I am glad that 
for you, at least, our immediate return is now a 
blessing . . . It was our one regret to think that 
we were leaving you here. . . . I blame myself so 
much for the way in which we have neglected you 
— just now, too, all these weeks, when you must 
have needed help so much .. .” 

He did not at once remove his hand, and while 
it rested there I could not speak. The complex 
emotions that overwhelmed me made my heart 
too full for words. 

Adam went on, 

‘fAs for Tony — I can’t say what I feel. That 
any man for whom you cared should have treated 
you so —”’ 

I looked up for a moment. Adam’s face had 
darkened; his lips were pressed together. I could 
notleaveitat that. He must understand, whatever 
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the risk. I madea great effort. Bending over the 
trunk so as to hide my face, I said, 

‘“You must not blame him too much, Adam. It 
is I, really, who am to blame. I did not realise it 
at the time. When he came back from Winnipeg, 
— it was there, on his way to Vancouver, that he 
met Henriette, who worked on his feelings by tell- 
ing him that she was dying, — he came to tell me 
and to ask me what to do. There was a little 
baby. And I said that he must marry her. I 
thought I was telling him todo what wasright...” 

“So you were...” 

I shook my head. 

‘“‘Perhaps; yes, in the abstract. I still think so. 
But not for him. And, not for me. I mean — I 
did not really do it because it was right. I thought 
so at the time. But now I see it wasn’tso... I 
did it because — indeed, he told me so — because 
I did not care for him and so, the whole thing 
seemed ugly. If I had loved him I should have 
seen truly, but — I did not. I really thought of 
myself, not of him... .” 

Adam, who had listened in complete silence to 
my halting account, turned away, at this, and 
paced once or twice up and down the room. Then 
he came up to me again, and said, 

“You didn’t mind? You didn’t care for him?’’ 

I felt almost hurt, unreasonable as it was, and 
cried recklessly, 
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“Oh, no! You did not think I did? —”’ 

Adam’s eyes were upon me, full of their inex- 
plicable new light. 

“But, Delia — why did you do it, then?”’ 

His tone was very gentle: something rang in it 
that I had never heard before: a new understand- 
ing, born of his own happiness. The sun, sud- 
denly bursting from behind a cloud, flooded the 
room with brilliant light. It fell full on Adam’s 
face, and as our eyes met for a moment, his were 
starry blue. Something unimaginable turned in 
my heart with a pain at once so poignant and so 
sweet that a faint cry came involuntarily from be- 
tween my parted lips. Adam’s face swam before 
me, but his eyes held mine. 

For an instant there was silence. 

“Oh, Delia!’’ he murmured, and, at that, turned 
away. 

That was all, but it said everything. He knew. 

I hid my burning face in my hands, while my 
whole being was flooded with extraordinary sensa- 
tion. 

On the mantelpiece the clock suddenly struck 
one. Adam took out his watch. 

“IT must go,’”’ he stammered, ‘‘I shall be very 
late. . . . You are not forgetting your own pack- 
ing, I hope, doing all this.’”” He waved his hand to 
take in the rich confusion of the room, and turned 
back to the table to pick up his papers. 
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But in the moment that had elapsed I had made 
up my mind. My difficulties had vanished. 
Everything had become clear. A flash of revela- 
tion had, as it were, shewed me the darkness of all 
the rest of my life. Across this page ‘‘Finis’’ had 
been written in lovely letters of fire. And now 
when there was no time for discussion, when 
Adam could not even stay to question or protest, 
was the time. 

“IT am not coming... back to England, 
though.’” Home, I was going to have said, but I 
caught myself up in time. 

He made one step towards me. 

‘You are not going to stop here?”’ 

“Yes, 1am going to stop here. If . . . nothing 
else . . . turns up, Mr. Lemoine wants a secre- 
tary, and he is quite pleased with me, and will pay 
me far more than I deserve — enough to live on, 
even here!”’ 

Adam paused, papers in hand, 

‘But that’s absurd!” he cried. 

I merely shook my head. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,’’ I replied. ‘‘Anyhow’’ — I 
raised my eyes to his face and for the second time 
allowed myself to meet his gaze for more than the 
fraction of a second —‘“‘I have made up my 
mind. You must go now? Oh, yes. If you have 
time . . . perhaps you will tell Pansy that I am 
not coming.” 
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He was gone. The door closed behind him. His 


footsteps died away along the corridor. I sat on 
where I was, the sun beating on my head. But the 
glow which filled me had nothing to do with that. 
Had the rain been dashing against the window, the 
thermometer at zero, I should have felt the same. 
The radiation that throbbed through my veins 
came from within. 

Adam had said nothing. I wanted him to say 
nothing. If anything could make me love him 
more absolutely, it was that I knew he never 
would. But — he knew: he knew: he knew. It 
sang through all my being, that divine certainty. 
His eyes had told me, his whispered “ Delia!’’ had 
told me; and without that I should have known. 
Little as the passion in his own heart had to do 
with that in mine, it was like a magnet, aware of 
the presence of kindred ore. When he came in, he 
was already, unconsciously, half aware. Now he 
knew, and knowing, could never forget. At last 
there was a real link between us: something that 
bound our souls together to the end of time. Now, 
when he thought of me, he must think of me as his. 
It was not that he would ever care for me, ever 
give me any smallest fragment of what belonged 


and always would belong, to Pansy; but some- 


thing had been added to his thoughts of me, and I 
had a kind of claimon him, in his knowledge of my 
love, that my love itself had not given me. 
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The relation between us was irrevocably altered. 
So long as he knew nothing, guessed nothing, I 
was, horribly, safe. But now, though he was as 
safe as ever, was I? Dared I go on? Was there not 
a hideous danger that I might spoil my own beau- 
tiful treasure, and, worse than that, could I al- 
ways hide from Pansy that which she had so 
wonderfully never seen? Would not her happy 
tenderness make her more sensitive, as it had 
already made Adam? 

And more than that. Love is for life, not life for 
love. The words rang in my ears now. The justifi- 
cation of love is that it enables one to do things. 
Between my hands I held a trembling flame — 
was there nothing I could do with it? Tony. Yes, 
there was Tony. In the whole world there was no 
one else to whom I could be of any use, to whom I 
mattered, irreplaceably, at all. And what I had 
done, willingly, for Adam, Tony had done, un- 
willingly, for me. I had sacrificed his love, which 
handed him over to me, in order to serve Adam. 
What had been happening to him in all this time, 
during which I had so easily forgotten him? Henri- 
ette had not died. That was certain. But what 
was Tony doing that he was in such despair? Was 
I not bound to rescue him, in defiance of principle, 
from the quagmire in which my principles had 
involved him? 

I did not see my way; but, at any rate, my fu- 
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ture lay in Canada. I could not, dared not, ought 
not, to return with Adam and Pansy. In Canada 
there was still something I might do. Adam had 
given me the strength to do it. 


= OT ES ——— _—— 


CHAPTER XX 


THE first person I saw on deck —I had said 
that I was not coming to the steamer to see them 
off, but, of course, I did; Pansy would hear of no- 
thing else, and when the time came I could not 
stay away — was Bill Harris. At that moment I 
did not want to see him. There was so little time 
left that I had thought I might allow myself to 
forget Tony while it lasted; but Bill had seen me, 
and when I looked at him I reproached myself for 
having even wished to avoid him. The little man 
was wretchedly pale and worn; as he raised his 
dog-like, brown eyes to my face, I felt a sudden 
pang of compunction. I had done that; when I 
last met him he had looked an entirely different 
person; the change in him was my work. 

He wrung my hand, but I could think of no- 
thing to say; and there was a moment’s awkward 
silence, for he seemed to feel the same difficulty. 
Not a hundred yards away Pansy was talking to 
Mrs. Lemoine, who had arrived a minute before 
laden with lovely flowers; beyond her I could see 
Adam talking to Sir William Green and Mr. 
Lemoine. As I looked at him —I could see his 
angular profile outlined sharply against the white 
wall of the cabin — an absurd fear that I might 
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forget his face suddenly smote me. I closed my 
eyes and could not see it. My heart sank like lead 
as I seemed to realise for the first time what it 
really meant, staying behind. I might never see 
him again. The anguish of that thought was so 
intense that I turned my head away, and, making 
a violent effort, said to Bill Harris, who was gazing 
in the opposite direction, out to the river: 

‘You are looking very unwell, Mr. Harris. I’m 
afraid you have been overworking.”’ 

He shook his head and replied without looking 
up: 
“”Tisn’t that, Miss Collingwood; I can’t sleep. 
That’s what it is. Work don’t hurt me so long as I 
have my sleep; but the last month I’ve not known 
what a decent night’s sleep is like —I really 
haven’t.”’ , 

I murmured something inaudible. 

Suddenly he burst out with concentrated emo- 
tion trembling in his uneven voice: 

“TI never could have believed it of him — never. 
I knew, that is, I thought I knew, all his faults; I 
knew the worst and the best of him. But if any- 
one had told me that he’d have gone and done a 
thing like that, and after the great chance he had, 
TOS ie eetes 
He looked up at me and struck his hands 
together. 

“Miss Collingwood — you'll understand and 
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not take what I say as an impertinence? I feel I 
simply can’t look you in the face after the way 
he’s treated you!”’ 

His voice broke. As I looked at him I felt hum- 
bled before the strength of his selfless feeling. He 
went on before I could get a word in: 

‘‘T’ave kept away —I daresay you ’ve noticed 
it. When I ’eard what ’e’d done; ’ow after every- 
thing you’d done for ’im ’e’d gone back to that 
woman —TI felt like killing myself —I did! 
That’s the bare truth of it ... Butall the same I 
did not feel I could let you go right back to Eng- 
land without saying ‘Good-bye’ — though I ex- 
pect you just feel glad to be shaking the dust of 
Montreal off your ae and want to forget it all 
as quick as you can.’ 

Again his voice broke. He hung his head. 
From the way his hands were clenched, I saw that 
he was labouring under strong feeling. I laid my 
hand gently on his arm. 

‘‘Mr. Harris,’’ I said. He looked up at once, 
and the expression of his face touched me deeply. 
“T think you are under a misunderstanding —”’ 

He interrupted me — 

‘‘Misunderstanding? Ah, Miss, I’m afraid it’s 
you who don’t know what’s happened.” 

““Oh, yes! Mr. Harris; I do know.” 

He looked up quickly, incredulously, and shook 
his head. 
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“‘Tt is not only that ’e’s begun drinking again,” 
he said, in a low, hurried voice, ‘‘and that if ’e 
goes on as ’e’s doing ’e’s bound to be fired from his 
job; ’e’s taken up with Henriette Claes again — 
the worst woman ’e ever struck; and that’s bound 
to be the end of him.’’ His head dropped on his 
chest, but he looked up in an instant. ‘‘There’s no 
doubt about it either. I had a letter from a wo- 
man who knows Henriette, and this morning a 
man I know in Vancouver, whom I asked to look 
him up, sent me a letter. He’s gone to the bad 
now; there’s no hope of him now.”’ 

I had meant to explain everything to Bill, but a 
new idea had now occurred to me. 

‘‘He has married Henriette then?”’ I asked. 

Bill looked up. The calm of my tone evidently 
surprised him. 

‘“Married? No! I thought he had, though. 
The girl who wrote to me said he was going to. 
She just wrote to tell me that because she hates 
me— I prevented Henriette from getting at Tony 
the last time she was here, you know, so the 
two of them would get their knives into me if they 
got a chance; they’re that sort. She said Tony was 
going to marry Henriette. That would have been 
the end of him, for good and all; at least he’s 
spared that.” 

“But what about the baby?” I asked, tapping 
my foot impatiently on the deck. I had always 
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felt that this was the crucial point in the whole 
affair. ‘‘I thought that the priest insisted on his 
marrying Henriette because of it? .. .” 

Bill Harris merely stared at me. 

“Baby?” he said. Then a light seemed to break 
in upon him: the tension of his expression was re- 
laxed for the moment, and he gave an odd, mirth- 
less laugh. ‘‘Oh, that’s what did for ’is little game. 
The priest — ’e’d been taken in by ’er, like all the 
rest, though what they all found in ’er I never 
could see — the priest found that the child was 
not a baby atall, but a thing of three years old, no- 
thing to do with Tony — do you see? — Its father 
was long before ’is time. So that was all off. And of 
course she got well as soon as ever she’d got what 
she wanted, and that was Tony. She'll stick to 
’im like a leech now — you know how weak he 
is! Poor fellow, ’e’s got ’er ’anging round ’is neck 
till all’s blue. Tony’s done for, that’s what ’e is. 
He’s taken to drinking again, Smith says, and I 
know what that means; ’e’s given up trying.” 

Bill stared gloomily in front of him. 

A loud whistle sounded — so shrill and sudden 
that it made us start. 

A man came past us shouting: 

‘‘ All ashore, please. All non-passengers ashore, 
please.”’ 

I saw Pansy approaching from the other end of 
the deck, and began to move towards her. 
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“T’ll see you again, Mr. Harris. No, no — I’m 
not going; I’m stopping in Montreal.” 

I detached myself, and leaving him staring, 
hurried to meet Pansy. 

Another ear-rending whistle sounded. I tore 
myself away, and began to move towards the 
gangway. A woman behind me burst into violent 
sobs; I felt absolutely dry and stony. 

Five minutes later I was standing at the quay’s 
edge — Bill Harris by my side. Thanks to his 
unscrupulous pushing, we were at the very front. 
Great jets of steam were rising from the angry, 
impertinent little funnel, beside the two white 
monsters amidships; from the heart of the vessel 
there came a strange, roaring, rushing sound — 
at least, I think it came from there — not from 
my own ears; but everything had become strange 
and unreal to me now;; I felt that all this was hap- 
pening in a dream, and I should wake up as one 
does after gas at the dentist’s and find out that the 
horrible weight that seemed to be pressing suffo- 
catingly on my heart had been removed — and 
everything the same as it had been yesterday. Be- 
side me there stood a middle-aged woman in 
glasses. The tears ran down her cheeks, dimming 
the lenses and blinding her, for when she took 
them off she stared helplessly in a short-sighted 
way, unable to see. I found myself looking coldly 
at her, as if she, too, were part of my dream. Then 
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it occurred to me that she had no handkerchief; I 
thrust mine into her hand and looked away. Bill 
Harris clutched my arm. 

“There they are!’’ he cried excitedly — “‘just 
beyond the life-belt — do you see them? ... I 
couldn’t find them before; they were behind. 
There’s Mrs. Carruthers waving!’’ He waved a 
huge handkerchief frantically. ‘‘She’s got a white 
coat on, and my violets. Isn’t she lovely? And 
Mr. Carruthers just beyond, looking real stern. 

. I shall feel proud to have known him, that I 
know!” 

‘““Yes,’” I murmured; I had found them for my- 
self some minutes before. ‘‘We shall all feel proud 
of him.” 

A dreadful thrill passed through me; my heart 
throbbed sickeningly; things swam before my 
eyes. I felt again the hard, dry pressure of Adam’s 
hand and the way his eyes had looked into mine. 
He had said nothing, and he had not kissed me, 
only looked at me with an expression which was 
like a sword turning in my heart. Now, he would 
never kiss me — never in all my life. I drove my 
nails into my hands and swallowed hard. The 
woman next me gave a loud, snorting sob; I could 
have turned and struck her. 

The ship had begun to move: it was already 
visibly further from the quay-side. I saw Adam 
take Pansy’s hand, and felt his eyes turn from her 
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to me; he pressed her hand between his own, and, 
as his eyes met mine, he smiled, for me. For the 
last time, along look passed between us and I felt, 
in the midst of all my grief, a thrilling exaltation 
of spirit. After all, he was mine: mine because my 
love went down into the deepest of my nature: 
mine because I found in him the inspiration to 
every worthy activity, the justification of a faith. 
How I loved him, he could not know: but there 
was an essential understanding between us, though 
we should never meet again. He knew: he under- 
stood. The tears rushed to my eyes. Whatever 
might happen, he was taking home with him a 
happiness in which I had had my share. Through 
my tears I smiled back at him, although my throat 
was bursting and the pain at my heart made me 
feel faint and sick. Pansy leaned over and kissed 
her hand to me. Adam, with a gesture that I can 
never forget, did the same. 

My tears blinded me; I felt for my handker- 
chief, but it was gone. Bill Harris saw, and an 
ample cotton square was thrust into my hand. 

“It’s clean,’’ he murmured. 

Relentlessly the ship was now drawing away; 
great clouds of black smoke, pouring out of the 
funnels, spread themselves between it and us; be- 
hind it was a long wake of churned-up foam. 
Adam’s face was a blur: the violets a dark smudge 
on Pansy’s white coat. She was waving her hand- 
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kerchief now. In another minute it was impossible 
to distinguish faces or figures any more. 

On the quay there had been complete silence: 
now, people began to talk. Some turned and went 
away: others still stood waving their handker- 
chiefs. At each moment the ship moved more 
swiftly away. I felt Bill Harris’ hand on my arm: 

“Come, Miss Collingwood,” he said. ‘‘ You 
can’t see them now. It only makes you feel real 
bad to stop right on: I’ve done it: don’t you do it: 
let’s get out of this.” 

Mechanically I obeyed; I could no longer see 
anything. Had he suggested walking into the 
river I should have made no resistance. He took 
me very gently by the arm and piloted me through 
the crowd. 

‘‘No, don’t you look back,” he said, as I was 
about to turn round at the end of the quay. ‘‘ You 
can’t see anything now: it’s better not. You'd 
best get into a cab and go straight off.”’ 

As he closed the door of the taxi upon me, I 
caught his hand. 

‘‘ Bill — do you know Tony’s address?”’ 

He stared at me, but I nodded, wiping my eyes 
on his large handkerchief — now reduced to hope- 
less dampness. ‘Yes! Yes! I mean it!” I said 
impatiently. 

“‘t1, Terrapin Avenue,” he replied, looking at 
me very oddly. ‘But I’ll give hima message . ..” 
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I swallowed the lump in my throat. “No, Bill, 
this is my job. I’m going to write to him, and if he 
doesn’t answer I shall have to go out to Vancouver. 
Yes, to Mr. Lemoine’s, please. Thank you, Bill!’ 


THE END 
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